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On the Publication Series 


We are pleased to present this new volume in the publication series of the 
Academy of Fine Arts Vienna. The series, published in cooperation with our 
highly committed partner Sternberg Press, is devoted to central themes of con- 
temporary thought about art practices and art theories. The volumes in the 
series comprise collected contributions on subjects that form the focus of dis- 
course in terms of art theory, cultural studies, art history, and research at the 
Academy of Fine Arts Vienna, and represent the quintessence of international 
study and discussion taking place in the respective fields. Each volume is pub- 
lished in the form of an anthology, edited by staff members of the Academy of 
Fine Arts Vienna. Authors of high international repute are invited to write contri- 
butions dealing with the respective areas of emphasis. Research activities such 
as international conferences, lecture series, institute-specific research focuses, 
or research projects serve as points of departure for the individual volumes. 


With Spaces of Commoning: Artistic Research and the Utopia of the Everyday, we 
are launching volume eighteen of the series. The book presents the results of 

a research project that has been conducted at the Academy of Fine Arts Vienna 
over the last two years. The project was funded by the WWTF the Vienna Sci- 
ence and Technology Fund through the funding program “Public Spaces in 
Transition (2013).” The project, headed by Anette Baldauf, professor at the Insti- 
tute for Art Theory and Cultural Studies at the Academy, and Stefan Gruber, 
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together an international group of artistic researchers who developed case 
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of Lesvos, Greece. 
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phenomenon in question. 
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Stefano Harney 
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What collects in a collective? | believe the Spaces of Commoning collective 
poses this question in the collection that follows. It is a collection that at first 
sight might be misrecognized, so familiar is the form of collected studies. 
Indeed, rather than approaching what follows as acommon collection of 
studies, one might instead approach these essays as studies that collect the 
common. One might unlearn some of our assumptions about the autonomy 
of studies in a collection. One might then begin to hear in common some- 
thing that collects in these studies. One can begin to cross these studies, to 
cruise them for what collects. One begins to unsettle oneself as a way to 
move through this collection, in amovement of what collects. As we do we 
start to feel that we are collected by cruising this collection. We are brought 
together by what follows, by what we let follow us, collect us. We are brought 
together in study by these studies. And to be brought together in study is 
to let oneself be collected. It is the act of allowing oneself to be collected. 
This is the act of study. 


To be brought together in the Merkato in Addis Ababa or in the archive of 
Llano del Rio in California, or the settlers’ movement in Vienna is to let go of 
one’s collected self. It is to be neither calm nor collected. It is to allow oneself 
to be uncollected, unclaimed by oneself, awaiting collection. To enter into 
study with Casco in the Netherlands, or Ultra-red in the United Kingdom, to 
be collected by Queer Base in Austria, or by Ethiopian university colleagues 
in a meda in the midst of a city is to feel the unsettling movement of coming 
together in study with others, of allowing oneself to de-collect in this 
collection. 


To become the site for collection, to be collected by collection is to cease to 
be the collector; that is, to cease to be the collector of oneself as the pre- 
tense for collecting others. It is a pretense because the collection of the self 
is always the collection of others and therefore never the collected self, never 
the self-collected authority to collect others. But it is a powerful pretense. It 
is the kind of pretense that thrives off the idea of a collection of studies. Here 
the study stands for the self-collected authority of the researcher who is ca- 
pable of entering into collection with others based on his own calm and col- 
lected will, a will authorized by his authoritative study. This is at the same 
time the kind of powerful pretense to the authority of a collector who seeks 
to bring together studies in such a collection. 


But there is no such pretense here: one does not find a collection to call 
one’s own; one does not come to own what one collects, nor does collection 
become the act of seizure, the right to ownership, or the ownership of such 
rights. Here, those who are collected cite the inextricable coloniality of 
modernity, or one might say, the inescapable history of the collector. The 
pretense of the self-collected, with its order of the self, is the pretext to the 
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ordering of things, and the ordering of things to the ownership of such things, 
to placement of such things in the private collection. The class of collectors 
creates order from its studies and ownership from its collections. To be col- 
lected against one’s will, to be held in a collection is, of course, to be torn 
from the common. Collection of this kind is the destruction of the common in 
the name of order—the order of the collection. But to be collected without 
one’s will, without the pretense to one’s self-collected will is to escape, right 
here, into the undercommons. It is to survive not by the resistance to collec- 
tion but paradoxically by the radical history of openness to being collected, 
the open secret of the undercommons. This is the feel of study. 


A better-posed question, then, may be: What does it feel like to be collected, 
to allow oneself to be brought together? What does it feel like to study? This is 
a question the following collection can answer. The feel of collecting in others 
and of others collected in you leads not to the collector but to the collective. 
This is what one becomes when one allows oneself to be collected by the 
study of listening, by the history of organizing, or by the practice of cruising 
in these pages. A feeling comes over one of being newly heard, of being 
differently organized, of being crossed and cruised, unsettled and aroused. 
The de-collected self can lose itself in being collected from Vienna to Addis 
Ababa, from Red Vienna to Ultra-red, from common kitchens to kitchen-table 
study. And as Barbara and Beverly Smith taught us, to be collected around 
the table in study is to feel the power of living without being a collector or 
being subject to one. 


Thus to allow oneself to be collected is not the same, in fact, it is the oppo- 
site of opening oneself to be enclosed, captured, colonized. But to be col- 
lected with others in study is to risk this harm in the world we know. To study 
Jacqui Alexander or Silvia Federici is not to minimize that risk but to make it 
even more real. And that is what this collective does, that is what collects 
here, the de-collected ones, the opened ones, opened in the medas and in 
the communal kitchen, the ones awaiting collection by each other, the under- 
common ones. 


April 8, 2016 


Artistic Practices 
and Uncommon 
Knowledge 


Pelin Tan 
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Practices of commoning in labor, forms of solidarity, and the production of 
uncommon knowledge and its distribution have inhabited artistic practice for 
a long time. Socially engaged artistic research methods and practices pro- 
vide a collective experience of the translocal production of knowledge and of 
instant alliances that lead to the creation of common spaces for uncommon 
knowledge. 


The practice of artistic research has gained ground in discussions that, over 
time, have converged with the methodological crisis in social and scientific 
disciplines. The practice is often affiliated with a process-based multidis- 
ciplinary art that engages with everyday realities, politics, and social issues. 
Both visually and in practice, artists use research methods that are partially 
borrowed from the sciences or universities. Artistic research is thus defined 
as a specific practice that reveals the intersection of academia and art, as 
well as methodological conflicts in general. As Sarat Maharaj proposes, per- 
haps we should not try to define artistic practices in an institutional context 
or academic realm, but on the contrary: "This apparent mishmash is a scene 
of unwieldy, unorganized possibilities—something we should hang onto to 
avoid defining artistic research simply along institutional academic lines. This 
means focus on the singularity of how art practice-theory-history and other 
'disciplines' intersect and coalesce in individual projects." 


Thus, we can approach certain artistic practices as relying on layered levels 
of the processes of research, collaboration, and engagement that are part of 
an overall ongoing knowledge production and yet are not necessarily defined 
by methodologies of academic knowledge production. While we can't de- 
scribe such artistic practices along academic lines, there are still ways of pro- 
cessing knowledge production within visual and ethical narratives that bring 
the issue of methodology into play. Undoubtedly, forms of knowledge exist 
that incorporate processes that might not defined through an academic 
perspective in art. Simon Sheikh points out that a transformation occurred 

in the self-referential form in the twentieth century, where the focus on art 

as a thing "that is in the world" has now shifted to a place "where things can 
happen." The event, or what we might call the affect, crosses aspects of the 
molding of the social—in other words, the transformation of things happen- 
ing. This in turn drives collectivism, otherness, and transversal methodologies 
into the realm of the politics of aesthetics. 


1 Sarat Maharaj, "Unfinishable Sketch of 2 Simon Sheikh, "Objects of Study or 
‘An Unknown Object in AD’: Scenes of Commodification of Knowledge? 
Artistic Research,” in Artistic Research, Remarks on Artistic Research,” Art & 
ed. Annette Balkema and Henk Slager Research 2, no. 2 (Spring 2009), http:// 
(Amsterdam: Lier en Boog, 2004), 39. www.artandresearch.org.uk/v2n2 


/sheikh.html. 
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In the last decade, the methodological crisis resulting from the conservative, 
closed-circle orthodoxy of social sciences has led us to question empirical 
research methods. Aside from the issue of separately employing quantita- 
tive and qualitative research methodologies, or the problems of grounding 
theory in empirical practice, discussions of embedded situational research 
methods have largely been neglected in academia. Additionally, the multi- 
plicity of new forms of contemporary knowledge production requires that 
we change our methods to suit the conditions at hand. Deleuzian research 
is often based on the understanding of the social subject as an affect and 
as an experience. This means that visuality as both a concept and a product 
is not only a representation of knowledge but also the machine that drives 
it. A transversal methodology ensures a trans-local, borderless form of knowl- 
edge production that rhizomatically reaches beyond topics of architecture 
and design, such as citizenship, militant pedagogy, institutionalism, borders, 
war, displacement, documents/documenting, urban segregation, commons, 
and others. This transversal practice is often ascribed to Félix Guattari, who 
describes it as follows: “Neither that of institutional therapy, nor institutional 
pedagogy, nor of the struggle for social emancipation, but which invoked 
an analytic method that could transverse these multiple fields (from which 
came the theme ‘transversality’).”” Such an understanding of methodology 
is often affiliated with terms of alternative knowledge and pedagogical 
practice such as “assemblage methods” or “affective pedagogical.” A method- 
ology is not only a tool that is used to describe realities but also a political 
tool that takes part in the process of knowledge production. The assemblage 
methods described by John Law are useful in this way: “Method assemblage 
is the process of enacting or crafting bundles of ramifying relations that 
condense presence and (therefore also) generate absence by shaping, 
mediating and separating these. Often it is about manifesting realities 
out-there and depictions of those realities in-here. It is also about enacting 
Othernesses."* 


Law's statement in his book After Method (2004), which is mainly about 
the critical approaches of methods in the social sciences, directly reveals 
the methodological problems in research and its pedagogy. In this context, 
artistic practices in contemporary art and their conceptual frameworks offer 
possibilities in producing transversals that enact Othernesses. On the other 
hand is affective pedagogy, a nod to the Deleuzian reference to Spinoza's 
concept of "affect/affections" that is beyond the body and assemblages of 
form described in the context of other methods in aesthetics: "Affect is a 
starting place from which we can develop methods that have an awareness 
of the politics of aesthetics: methods that respond with sensitivity to aes- 
thetic influences on human emotions and understand how they change bodily 
capacities.” "Affect pedagogy” is not necessarily linked to the sensation 

of images and their power to challenge society. It is a practice of artistic 
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research in which objects, forms, and subjectivities are connected in a con- 
stellation of the entirety of representations in art. 


Spaces of commoning and artistic research methodologies are closely con- 
nected in terms of their engagement with transversal methodologies, forms 
of affect pedagogy, and thus the production of uncommon knowledge. This 
leads to the further making of instant communities, alliances that choose to 
think and discuss together rather than inherit the imposition of a normative 
structure. To reiterate Stavros Stavrides's sharp analysis on commons, it is 
not about affirmation but negotiation. It is about debating critical issues in 
an urban space where space itself is a pressing concern. Creating collective, 
nonclerical political action in the urban space means coexisting and func- 
tioning together to achieve commoning. This is rooted in a reconsideration 
and realization of our practices of collaboration, alternative economies, 
autonomous networks, self-organization, and surplus strategies, all of which 
radically differ from the reality of the neoliberal policies and logics of pro- 
duction currently being forced upon us. 


3 Pierre-Félix Guattari, The Guattari Reader, 6 "Onthe Commons: A Public Interview with 


ed. Gary Genosko (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1996), 121. 

John Law, After Method: Mess in the Social 
Science Research (London: Routledge, 
2004), 122 (emphasis in original). 

Anna Hickey-Moody, "Affect as Method: 
Feeling, Aesthetics and Affective 
Pedagogy,” in Deleuze and Research 
Methodologies, ed. Rebecca Coleman and 
Jessica Ringrose (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2013), 92-93. 


Massimo De Angelis and Stavros 
Stavrides," by An Architektur, e-flux 
journal, no. 17 (June 2010), 
www.e-flux.com/journal/on-the-commons 
-a-public-interview-with-massimo-de- 
angelis-and-stavros-stavrides/. See also 
Stavros Stavrides, "Housing and the City: 
Re-inventing the Urban Commons,” in 
Adhocracy Athens: From Making Things to 
Making the Commons, ed. Ethel Baraona 
Pohl, Pelin Tan, and César Reyes Najera 
(Barcelona: dpr-barcelona/Onasis Cultural 
Center, 2015), 220-40. 
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In the midst of accelerating financial and ecological crises, and massive 
migration flows paired with aggressive waves of selective enclosure, the con- 
cept of the commons has resurfaced as a key feature in the discussion on al- 
ternative societies, social movements, and urban transformation. The debate 
on the commons claims new entry points for a radical repudiation of neo- 
liberalism; it inspires the envisioning of alternatives beyond capitalism and 
other forms of domination. The creative insights, the energies developed in 
and around the debate promise to provide perspectives for a new economic, 
political, and social discourse that helps articulate and build on the many 
existing struggles challenging the politics of accumulation and exclusion. 
The past twenty years have been marked by a growing retreat from radical 
visions for alternative futures; the commons debate insists that another world 
is possible.' 


Yet the promise of the commons does not imply that coming together will 
be free of friction. On the contrary, the commons is simultaneously made 
against, as well as within, existing fields of power to negotiate their mani- 
festations, not reproduce them. As different dimensions of power organize 
the overdetermined terrain of the social, social movements are often caught 
between competing agendas, as well as in the gap between their declared 
aims and the actual complexity of everyday life. In this book, we call this 
struggle commoning. Beyond shared resources, commoning involves a self- 
defined community, commoners who are actively engaged in negotiating 
rules of access and use or the making of a social contract. As Peter Linebaugh 
argues, commoning is a verb, a social practice: commons are not yet made 
but always in the making; they are a product of continuous negotiations, 
reclaiming, reproducing in common.’ Spaces of commoning, then, are a set 
of spatial relations produced by practices that arise from coming together. 
They are the spaces of encounter and mediation of differences and conflict. 
They are also a means of establishing and expanding commoning practices.? 


In this ambiguous space of commoning, of trying to come together without 
knowing how, we as a group of artists, architects, and social theorists en- 
gaged in a search for uncommon knowledge: our two-year research project, 
"Spaces of Commoning: Artistic Practices, the Making of Urban Commons 
and Visions of Change" (2014-16), was funded by the City of Vienna (WWTF) 
and hosted by the Academy of Fine Arts Vienna. We first approached the 


1 David Harvey, Rebel City: From the Right 3 Stavros Stavrides, Common Space: The 
to the City to the Urban Revolution City as Commons (London: Zed Books, 
(London: Verso, 2012). 2016), 2. 


2 Peter Linebaugh, The Magna Carta 
Manifesto: Liberties and Commons for All 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2008). 
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commons as a pool of shared resources, with Marx’s account of primitive 
accumulation and the massive waves of enclosure in the woods of London 
echoing in our minds, as well as Silvia Federici’s insistence that this accu- 
mulation process appropriates land as well as women’s bodies.* We soon 
recognized the necessity of linking discussions on commoning to the long 
history of colonized lands and bodies, and how accumulation in global capi- 
talism has always relied on the social production of race.’ Just as important, 
we agreed that the commons cannot be reduced to a physical space and 
that establishing the commons as a viable discourse and form of living means 
embracing the negotiation of social relations.° Building on this, we wanted 
to explore what it would mean to come together as an equivocal, nonessen- 
tialist, and, in effect, highly unstable “we.” 


For two years, members of the research group spent many days sitting around 
a table discussing the commons and its manifold possibilities and limitations. 
We organized a wide range of events including the international summer 
school “Commoning the City,” and we tried to counter a too-cerebral approach 
to commoning by bringing back our thoughts in contact with affect and our 
bodies. To this end, we embarked on collective journeys that included walking 
forward and backward, listening in common, joining guided tours, building 
fragile stick constructions, experimenting with reading, making zines, cook- 
ing, learning, and unlearning. Meanwhile, over the course of our project, thou- 
sands of people seeking refuge from war, persecution, and poverty arrived 

in Vienna and a “culture of welcoming” turned into a decisive anti-immigrant 
stance and populism. Global economic discrepancies accelerated in the after- 
math of the 2008 financial crisis, and Vienna remained deeply implicated in 
growing the divide between the global North and South, East and West. As 
we watched the aggressive politics of enclosure taking shape, our study on 
commoning seemed both timely and presumptuous. 


Around this time, many of the tensions shaking the constituency of the world 
around us also began intruding upon the everyday of our research. Who were 
we as a group? We were supported by public funding and situated in a public 
art university: How could we possibly engage in a debate on commoning 
from this position of privilege, and one which fed invisibly on the distress 
of others? How could we deal with the uneven distribution of resources 

and privileges within our group, the anger and frustration with the precarity 
of some and the affluence of others, the different immigration statuses and 
abled versus disabled bodies? 


For readers who expect a systematic introduction to the debate on the com- 
mons, we apologize if this brusque beginning set off on the wrong foot. You 
should know that the texts assembled in this book are a sincere attempt to 

document the trials and errors in a study of commoning, and as you will soon 
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see, a series of disruptions, failures, of falling apart, and the search for means 
to come together again. With this in mind, many of the contributions here 
do confront questions of methodology: they reflect on methods that support 
the study as well as the practice of commoning, methods that cherish critical 
reexamination and allow for unresolved dilemmas. As such, this search is part 
of the much wider methodological crises that continues to shake Western sci- 
ences, arts, and architecture, raising disturbing questions on research ethos, 
accountability, and the entanglement of power/knowledge regimes. 


Following Linda Tuhiwai Smith’s powerful account that “research” is one of 
the dirtiest words in the indigenous world’s vocabulary,’ we asked ourselves 
what it could possibly mean to “do research” in light of the troubled history 
of Western epistemologies, their history of speaking and acting in the name 
of the privileged? What does research offer in light of epistemic crises as re- 
search itself has a long history of complicity in precipitating the very crisis 
we attempt to challenge? Audre Lorde wrote that “the master’s tools will never 
dismantle the master’s house,” but in the same statement, Lorde adds that, 

in fact, this condition only threatens those “who still define the master’s house 
as their only source of support." Her powerful statement brought forward 
against institutionalized racism resonates with another position that has accom- 
panied us over the course of our study: in their feminist critique of the polit- 
ical economy, J. K. Gibson-Graham use the image of the iceberg to describe 
the overwhelming totality of capitalism that is talked into being by the very 
scholars and activists who set out to critique it. Instead, they propose refram- 
ing wage labor based on capitalist relations as being only a hint of the much 
greater set of economic relations and activities located outside of monetary 
exchange—the in-kind payments, reciprocal labor, unpaid housework, family 
care, self-provisioning, and volunteer labor that make up a large portion of 
our daily routines and are essential not only for mere survival, but living well.’ 
What links these positions are their attempt to decenter power and the domi- 
nant discourses on racism, identity politics, and political economy. These 


4 Silvia Federici, Caliban and the Witch: Commoning as Collective Practice; A 


Women, the Body and Primitive 
Accumulation (New York: Autonomedia, 
2004). 

See Paula Chakravartty and Denise 
Ferreira da Silva, “Accumulation, 
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interventions disrupt habits of thinking, doing and feeling that otherwise pro- 
vide little space for alternatives. 


The Utopia of the Everyday 


Here we turned to artistic practice and the concept of utopia. Building on 
Ernst Bloch’s concept of concrete utopia and José Esteban Mufioz's vision 
of “cruising utopia,” we approached the utopia of the commons neither as 
an always delayed future nor as a coming together in an idealist space, but 
closer to what Federici calls a “commoning with a small c"—the often invis- 
ible everyday gestures, sonic registers, and visual clues involved in trying 
to come together. This framing relies on the valuable lesson learned from 
modernist conceptions of utopia. As the projection of absolute difference, 
it claimed an innocent beginning from scratch while always already covering 
the stains of the settlers’ colonialism, and what Karl Hardy describes as the 
refusal to become unsettled by the accountability to anticolonial critique.” 
What we term the “utopia of the everyday” allowed us to dwell on the poten- 
tial of everyday life and to locate, in the here and now, a future that might 
be otherwise. As the tension between the urge to problematize and decon- 
struct the flaws and fault lines of prevalent spaces of commoning, and the 
longing to overcome pessimism and make a difference was tearing our 
group apart, we repeatedly found reassurance in Fred Moten’s much-quoted 
statement: “| believe in the world and want to be in it. | want to be in it all 
the way to the end of it because | believe in another world in the world and 

| want to be in that.”" 


Focusing on the social processes of commoning supports a concept of the 
commons as a condition as much as an ideality. The concept of commoning 
reminds us that the commons can never be fully realized: because of the very 
condition of the social field, there is no state of perfect togetherness, a to- 
getherness in sync and harmony. Instead, the commons serves as a guiding 
horizon—a cluster of imaginations on how we want to work together, live 
together, be together. But as the worldly, situated, and embodied practice 
of commoning helps us to find our way, the commons in the making depend 
on acontinuous subjection to scrutiny calling upon the reproduction of the 
norms and conventions of hierarchization and exclusion. 


One of the aims of our transdisciplinary research project has been to not just 
stack but to actually converge perspectives from art, architecture, and social 
science. Artistic practices provided us with strategies on how to look for the 
utopia of the everyday and, even more importantly, with devices to engage 
with them. Learning from what Claire Bishop has termed “collaboration and 
its discontent,”” we were eager to further scrutinize the very premises of 
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collaboration in a process of what Gibson-Graham describes as “doing think- 
ing” that implicated us as much as the people we invited to study with us.” 


Art- and architecture-based research inspired us to challenge the patterns 
and habits through which we perceive and how we give meaning, and also 
how to reimagine the world that is closer to our desires. In her essay “Uncom- 
mon Knowledge: A Transversal Dictionary” (2014), Pelin Tan looks at different 
artist-run platforms that aim to create unique forms of solidarity, translocal 
networks, and transversal knowledge. Focusing on the intersection of urban, 
pedagogical, and artistic practices, she advocates a situational arts-based 
research and practice that is “vital in enabling everyday life knowledge to inter- 
vene in institutional bodies, and vital to the flow of alternative pedagogies 
into different platforms, resulting in the emergence of creative forms of soli- 
darity in extra-territorial spaces."" As she tries to learn from different art- and 
architecture-based collectives, she addresses that which seems impossible 

in the present by provoking unlikely encounters and unforeseen alliances. Along 
these lines, we engaged in a study of the dynamics, patterns, and habits of 
how we perceive our being together, aiming at transgressing what Stevphen 
Shukaitis has called “the limits of the conception of collectivity.” 


Study as/of Commoning 


Commoning was the subject as well as the intended means of our study. We 
approached commoning as a possible methodology, a modality of social rela- 
tions, and the collective state of mind that framed our working together. The 
research confronted the complex double tension of the study of commoning 
and study as commoning. In this book, the study of commoning can be found 
in a series of entries that investigate practices of commoning. The entries 
assemble, in dialogue and also in conflict, a spectrum of distinctive accounts 
on commoning. Study as commoning manifests itself in the homonymous 
series of fragmented conversations that provide an inward-oriented, self- 
reflective perspective that is intended to disrupt the flow of the book. 

In these texts, eight researchers with different backgrounds and training 
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in different disciplines reflect on and literally work through the conditions, 
modalities, and implications of a group’s attempt to come together. While the 
study of commoning explores more or less conventional paths of research, 
the latter calls for their undoing. Study as commoning challenges the domi- 
nant division of subject/object that continues to structure the foundation of 
Western thought as it reflects on the challenge of letting ourselves be dis- 
possessed and repossessed by others as we study in common." 


The concept of study is inspired by Fred Moten and Stefano Harney’s book, 
The Undercommons: Fugitive Planning and Black Studies (2013), in which they 
propose and develop study as a mode of thinking and doing with others, and 
outside of the thinking and doing that the institution requires of us: a being- 
in-common that seeks refuge in the institution’s basement, its hidden corners, 
the so-called undercommons.” Affected by the book’s claim of an expanded 
notion of sociality, we approached Harney in an early phase of the research 
to walk with us into what Jack Halberstam, in the introduction of their book, 
calls “a wild place.”” As his writing renews the claim to pay attention to the 
conditions under which we live and work, including the condition of academic 
labor in institutions and their distinct politics of indebtment as well as calls 

to order, Harney became an important witness to our many attempts to work 
with and against the conditions of coming together. 


The question of commoning as methodology is most pressing when the two 
trajectories, study of commoning and study as commoning, converge. Two 
articles explore this intersection most explicitly: “Study across Time" and 
“Study across Borders" have been written collaboratively; in other words, 
they involved all members of the research group, and can be read as both 

a documentation of our study process as well as our endeavor to come to 
terms with the challenges of commoning in specific situations. "Study across 
Time" documents an excursion into the past to learn more about the present 
In this collective study we tried to learn from the so-called settlers’ movement 
that spread in the city of Vienna after the First World War. Faced with poverty, 
hunger, and a devastating housing shortage, residents turned to the woods 
for survival and as a place to make new homes. Out of this constellation grew 
a powerful social movement that emphasized self-organization, collaboration, 
and what today is called DIY. As we struggled with the lack of documen- 
tation, we consulted historians, activists, and anarchist librarians and tried 
to counter the gaps in memory with our own imagination to speculate on the 
movement's condition of coming together as well as the various utopia of 
the everyday. As visual documentation did not correspond to our projections, 
our conversations brought the past into the present, and turned commoning 
into a practice of the here and now. 
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"Study across Borders" traces our collaboration with students and teachers 
from the Alle School of Fine Arts and Design and the Ethiopian Institute of 
Architecture, Building Construction and City Development at the University 
of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Formally, the collaboration relied on institutional 
contacts; it was framed as a conference and a series of workshops generously 
hosted at the Alle School of Addis Ababa and the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Vienna. With regard to the workshop in Addis Ababa, our study group sketched 
out a research plan from abroad, suggesting to engage in a study of the grand- 
scale housing projects introduced by the Ethiopian government, but the actual 
encounter redirected our focus and we navigated between the recognition 
of the situatedness of our systems of knowledge and the making of a "we" in 
this precarious endeavor. Our struggle to meet was bound by the stark, un- 
even distribution of resources as much as the violence of Western immigra- 
tion regimes, but it was also invigorated by the enjoyment of communicating, 
as much as miscommunicating, across borders. "The differences between us 
necessitate the dialogue, rather than disallow it,” Sarah Ahmed writes in her 
book Strange Encounters: Embodied Others in Post-coloniality (2000), and 
continues, "a dialogue must take place, precisely because we don't speak the 
same language." 


Both "Study across Time" and "Study across Borders" make obvious that com- 
moning as a methodology cannot be smoothly transferred across time and 
space but in fact requires the ability to respond to the specificities and situ- 
atedness of the people involved. While in conventional sociological research 
the two studies might be called "case studies," we don't perceive them as 
self-contained cases but instead as documentation of very concrete ways 

of trying to meet the methodological challenges deriving from the macro- as 
well as micro-crises we are confronted with. They document study as being 
imbued with blind spots, projections, miscommunications, Eurocentrism, the 
making and remaking of borders—and evoke what we, following Gayatri Spivak, 
have termed "having to make it without being able to." 


Next to the three texts dedicated to study ("Study as Commoning,” “Study 
across Borders," "Study across Time"), all other entries reflect the individual, 
or in some cases smaller-scale collaborative interests of the members of the 
research group. As these entries differ widely in terms of geography, methods, 
and aims pursued, and are organized around the three strands of investigation 
that frame the entire study—spaces, practices, and the utopia of the everyday: 
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Spaces of commoning is a collection of texts situating practices of common- 
ing in their specific, mostly urban contexts, since it is in the city where social 
conflicts as well as alternative visions for the future become most explicit. 
Understood as distinct from public as well as private spaces, spaces of 
commoning emerge in the contemporary metropolis as sites in which self- 
managed rules and forms of use contribute in resisting and producing 
creative alternatives beyond contemporary forms of domination. Spaces here 
are understood not only as resources or assets but as the production of new 
social relations and new forms of life-in-common. “Housing Commons” inves- 
tigates how the settlers’ movement as housing commons turned into enclosure 
over time. “Site for Unlearning (Art Organization)” traces the collaborative 
effort of unlearning specific institutional habits within an art organization that 
seeks to actively practice a commons-based approach in their daily work, and 
“Allmeinde” unfolds the dynamics of in- and exclusion in the rural commons. 
The entries in this section explore the tensions between economization and 
commoning, between normative infrastructures and the attempts to rework 
them, the appropriation of space as self-empowerment and as a process of 
re-enclosure. 


Practices of commoning aim to grasp commoning beyond the mere idea of 
sharing to focus on the process of negotiation. Thus, the contributions scruti- 
nize the social processes that create and reproduce commons and that criti- 
cally engage with how we organize ourselves collaboratively. The practices 
discussed in the publication are housing, working, cruising, caring, listening, 
unlearning, or building. “Designing Commoning Institutions” treads along the 
thin line between self-organization and institutionalization. “How to Hear in 
Common” frames listening as a precondition for coming together, and “Where 
Do You Come From” challenges everyday practices of othering. The entries 
here struggle with the tensions between abstract aims and the messiness of 
the everyday. 


Utopia of the everyday departs from the premise that the imaginations of 
alternative forms of relating can nest precisely within the messiness of the 
everyday. By their very nature, these barely visible, minor gestures can easily 
be overlooked when reading this book, as the strand “Utopia of the Everyday” 
brings together contributions that point at a horizon imbued with potentiality. 
The entries situate this affective structure not in a delayed future but fore- 
most in the neglected presence and the unfinished past of today. “Cruising 
as” searches for non-identitarian means of coming together in aconflictual 
spaces. “Kitchen Politics” traces utopia in the communal organization of re- 
productive labor. “The Intimacies of Other Humanities” discloses the inherent 
paradoxes of utopic yearning in reconstituting a radical history of the Taiwan's 
sugarcane workers’ revolt, and “City of Commons” imagines the possibility 
of making a city through acts of negotiation. The entries tackle memory and 
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forgetting, the discourse of development and colonialism, and the settlers' 
violent appropriation of land. 


The collection of contributions in this book is the result of a process of nego- 
tiation: an effort to appreciate the particular orientations that individuals bring 
to the table, and at the same time, to carve out and inhabit a common space, 
a space where we can meet and work together. Because of this condition, 
the book addresses a wide range of challenges, pursues multiple flights of 
thought, and steers toward very different findings. But for this very same 
reason, namely, the profound situatedness of our study, there is no more and 
no less systematic order behind the project than the shared interest that has 
emerged in the course of our own coming together. It is the feature of our 
group that has set out the terrain we explore, and the questions we leave 
aside. Meanwhile, we hope that the cracks and gaps will inspire others to join 
in the conversation, because it is in the gaps, even if we aren't quite able to 
articulate them, that commoning begins. 
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Study as 
Commoning 
No Beginnings 


A conversation composed of fragments from 
collective writings, e-mails, and discussions. 


A: Calling a point in time a beginning is always in danger of becoming a ges- 
ture of erasure, a gesture with an inherent colonial stance. It proposes we 
could move out and go to a place to establish there something from scratch. 
But wherever we are moving to, be it physically or metaphorically, this begin- 
ning remains a construct agreed upon by the ones who are on the move. 


CV: From a soldier's perspective, the occupation takes place in no-man's-land, 
ready to be colonized anew. In wartime, territory is treated like an unmarked 
piece of land, a terra nullius that has not yet been occupied. 


B: It is seemingly necessary that commoning “begins” somewhere, because 
we seldom find ourselves stepping in an already ongoing process of commoning 
or continuing an established commoning practice. 


C: Where to draw the line that would mark a beginning? 


D: Our collaboration departed from two points: a work contract and a project 
proposal. The first one was readily accepted; the signing of contracts occurred 
without negotiations, as if it was a mere formality. The proposal, however, has 
been continuously challenged, debated, rewritten. 


E: There was no beginning anymore, and no part of our subjectivity was exempt 
from being a condition for our process of commoning. 


SH: The only way to deal with this is to make the conditions that you came 
with the object of study, and by that | mean the object of the transformation 
of being together. They are not just a thing that you are trying to understand 
before you do something else, they are the only way you are ever getting to 
the time and the space that you need. They are the very thing that you work 
on—they are the very topic of study. 


D: Since the beginning of our work, one question has consistently reemerged: 
Is commoning simply the subject of our research or is our collaborative re- 
search also a form of commoning? 


F: We have left the end but are not yet at the beginning. 


Members of the Spaces of Commoning research group (A, B, C, D, E, F) with 
Cornelia Vismann (CV), author of “Starting from Scratch: Concepts of Order 
in No-Man’s-Land,” in War, Violence and the Modern Condition, ed. Bernd 
Hüppauf (Berlin: Walter de Ruyter, 1997), and with Stefan Harney (SH) in a 
public conversation with the Spaces of Commoning research group on the 
occasion of the Vienna Art Week, 2015. 
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- Dear Border, 


Berhanu Ashagrie Deribew and Participants 
of the Commoning Seminar, European Forum 
Alpbach 2015 


Fig. 1 
Participants of the Commoning Seminar, 
European Forum Alpbach 2015, Dear Border, poster 


Allmeinde 


Anette Baldauf 
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I have long thought of Nenzinger Himmel as my personal heaven—a lush 
green valley cradled by imposing mountain peaks. The boldness of the moun- 
tains makes the valley, nesting preciously under guardianship of the mountain 
peaks, seem timid by comparison. Eighty cabins are clustered tightly around 
a chapel, tavern, guesthouse, and dairy. Immediately upon arrival, | sense 
relief. The cabins are simple. There is no phone, no Internet, no TV. While 
fetching water from the public fountain or building a fire in the stove, the chatter 
in and outside my head recedes and a unique stillness takes hold of life. Over 
centuries this land has been maintained as an Allmeinde: How has such pre- 
ciousness been protected from destruction? What has saved the land from 
seizure and enclosure? 


Geographically, Nenzinger Himmel is part of the Gamperdona valley. It encom- 
passes seventy-three-square-kilometers of land and is located in western 
Austria, on the border to Switzerland and Liechtenstein. The valley does not, 
as one might expect, belong to the neighboring township Nenzing, but is 
owned, administrated, and maintained by the Agrargemeinschaft Nenzing, 

a cooperative founded in 1965 in the historic tradition of the Allmeinde. For 
centuries in many European countries, the Allmeinde provided an autonomous 
fourth column of the governing structure, supplementing national, regional, 
and local authorities. In Nenzing, too, the Allmeinde was formalized as a non- 
regulated cooperative until 1965. It was integrated into the administration of 
the township Nenzing and maintained by people living in town. In times of 
financial need, the township periodically sold off fractions of the Allmeinde 
to the Federal Association of Agriculture and Forestry. Finally in 1965, members 
of the cooperative bought back the land and founded the new, regulated 
Agrargemeinschaft Nenzing. 


Today, the so-called Agrar has about 728 members, all of them acknowledged 
Bürger*innen, that is, burghers who not only have Austrian citizenship but 
can trace back their origins to generations of ancestors in Nenzing. United 
by bloodlines, the cooperative owns 80 percent of the Gamperdona valley. 
In line with the tradition of the Allmeinde, no single member owns land, but 
every member has the right to use the land. Members are obligated to work 
one to two days per year in the forest. In return, they have the right to collect 
a certain amount of wood, use the land, and inherit a cabin. 


Until the nineteenth century, most towns in western Austria were constituted 
on the basis of the Allmeinde, with farmers maintaining meadows, woods, and 
lakes in common. This constellation changed drastically when vast modern- 
ization processes started to spread like fire in calling for the privatization and 
compartmentalization of shared land. A major battle arose between farmers 
who asserted tradition and wanted to hold on to the conventional way of econ- 
omizing, versus new entrepreneurs who were eager to utilize the land for 
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industrialization. In the first volume of Capital (1867), Karl Marx describes the 
brutal expropriation of land and resources during England's transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. Tracing the conversion of the commons into property, 
he defines primitive accumulation as the historical process upon which the 
development of capitalist relations is premised.’ In western Austria too, indus- 
trialization reconfigured the understanding of land, social relationships, and 
economic transactions. When land was compartmentalized and turned into 

a commodity, farmers were paid off while the poor received a symbolic com- 
pensation for their loss. It was the poorest who eventually suffered the most 
as they were deprived of their means of self-subsistence. Within a short time, 
industrialization consumed almost all the Allmeinden; only the lots and par- 
cels considered unproductive in terms of accumulation remained designated 
for common usage. This was how a few Alps, lakes, and forests stayed in 

the hands of farmers’ cooperatives—only together could the farmers afford 
the expense of maintaining roads or hauling wood; only with the support of 
others could they pay for the shepherds and dairies. 


The Gamperdona valley likely survived the call to privatization because of its 
remoteness. Over centuries, the Allmeinde had been maintained by farmers 
from Nenzing who, as many stories recount, were conspicuously fond of their 
valley—so much so that the neighboring farmers, ridiculing their pride, started 
to call the Gamperdona valley “Nenzingers’ heaven,” hence the name Nenzinger 
Himmel. For many years, the Allmeinde in the mountain enabled the farmers 
to maintain far more dairy cattle than the land in the small town alone would 
have sustained. It became the primary source of the Nenzingers’ wealth. 


In English the term “commons” designates a set of spaces and spatial prac- 
tices, whereas the German language distinguishes between Gemeingut 
(common good) and the rural commons, Allmeinde. In both languages, the 
concept of the commons refers to those shared spaces and social practices 
that preceded the enclosures enforced by the violent accumulation of land 
over the course of industrialization. Owing to this history, many debates 
frame the Allmeinde as an ideal type of space, where needs, not profit, deter- 
mine the usage of space; where maintenance is continuously negotiated and 
social relationships are malleable. As such, the Allmeinde is a kind of sacred 
cow in the commons debate. 


“The cow is the queen in the Gamperdonatal” is a popular saying in Nenzing. 
But the cows in the valley are bizarre creatures: imposing but gaunt, with 
boney hips but supersized udders. These mutants embody a series of para- 
doxes that tend to remain invisible in the debate on the Allmeinde. Like cows 
all over the world, the herd moves out of the dairy in the morning and grazes 
in the meadow until evening; when they walk back their udders are swollen 
and ready for milking. But the cows also wear chips behind their ears, they 
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are fed with soy supplements from Brazil, and scanned during the milking 
procedure. In the summer months, when the herd is in the valley, the cows 
produce twenty-eight tons of cheese and butter. In other words, these 140 
cows today produce as much as 300 cows did only a few years ago, before 
the industrialization of the dairy. 


Despite the idyllic preservation of nature and the suggested innocence of the 
valley, the cows, too, are caught up in the turmoil of the global economy. This 
disjuncture between the appearance and reality behind the different modes 
of production can be extended further upon by the fact that the Agrar owns 
not only most of the mountain valley but also stretches of land in the town 
of Nenzing. While these lands were previously designated as unproductive 
and zoned for agricultural use only, over the course of the shift from industrial 
to postindustrial modes of production, Nenzing rezoned some land and the 
collaborative now leases parts of the Allmeinde to contractors. In 2013, the 
Agrar’s turnover was roughly 2.1 million euros, with 1.1 million generated from 
leasing contracts. Profits—some years as high as 300,000 euros—is not paid 
in cash to the members but reinvested in the commons, for example, the 
high-tech renovation of the diary. 


Is the story of the Agrar another tragedy of the commons? In 1968, looking 
at the commons Garrett Hardin, a US microbiologist and ecologist, equated 
freedom with destruction. In his much-quoted article “The Tragedy of the 
Commons,” he claims that when scare resources are left to collaborative 
maintenance, they degrade by either over- or underuse. In a society that 
worships freedom and growth at the same time, he argued, commons are 
doomed to fail. “Therein is the tragedy,” he writes, “each man is locked into 
a system that compels him to increase his herd without limit—in a world that 
is limited.” Fifteen years later, Susan Jane Buck Cox wrote a response titled 
“No Tragedy on the Commons.” She claims that the story of the commons is 
a triumph: despite the innumerable forces against them, the commons have 
in fact continued to thrive for centuries. She argues: “Since it seems quite 
likely if ‘economic man’ had been managing the commons that tragedy really 
would have occurred, perhaps someone else was running the common.” 


My intention is neither to correct the perception of human nature—such 
claims have historically always been vested with power and stained with 
blood—nor to slaughter the sacred cow. | aim for a more humble approach, 


1 Karl Marx, Capital: A Critique of Political 3 Susan Jane Buck Cox, "No Tragedy on 
Economy, vol. 1, trans. Ben Fowkes the Commons,” Environmental Ethics 7 
(London: Penguin Press, 1992). (Spring 1985): 60. 


2 Garrett Hardin, "The Tragedy of the 
Commons,” Science 162, no. 3859 
(December 1968): 1244. 
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hoping to allow the profuse cacophony of situated voices and diversity of 
embodied practices to rise to the forefront. | went to the Gamperdona valley 
and asked four residents to share their accounts of the valley’s claim to the 
commons: historian Meinrad Pichler reconstructed the valley’s position during 
the Second World War; Otto Beck recalled stories of hunting, escape, and 
brave rescues; Doris Ruesch reconstructed her claim to women’s rights; and 
Mehmet Kilic reflected on the tension between the Allmeinde and the con- 
cept of citizenship. 


Heimat, Nature, and Innocence 


In Nenzing, local families started to establish workshops for spinning and met- 
al production in the mid-nineteenth century. When the pioneering industries 
introduced disastrous working and slum-like living conditions, the Gamper- 
dona valley came to resemble the epitome of life predating the violent restruc- 
turing. Capitalizing on this promise, mountain tourism spread and the cabins 
in the valley started to also serve as summer retreats. In the summer of 1900, 
the local newspaper reported on a morning mass held in the valley on the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the tourist guesthouse. To the writer's surprise, 
the priest praised not only the mountains and hiking trails but also mountain 
tourism as a remedy for the crimes of civilized men.* Soon after, the glorifica- 
tion of nature, the simple way of life, and farming provided a meeting point 
for several political ideologies: conservatism, Austrofascism, and National So- 
cialism, all of which claimed ownership to the ambiguous construct called 
Heimat. Pichler recalls how in the 1930s the valley served as a meeting place 
for politicians of different party lines: Governor Otto Ender supposedly came 
every summer to hike and do informal business. Here he met Alois Tschabrun 
who, inspired by the concept of the Allmeinde, realized the most extensive co- 
operative housing project in the history of western Austria: 


Early June 1933 Otto Ender met with Alois Tschabrun at Nenzinger Himmel. 
[...] Tschabrun wanted to ask Ender for his blessing to join the still illegal 
NSDAP uncover in order to subvert the party as a Catholic fascist. Gover- 
nor Ender said an individual was too weak to fight the entire party and 
that he should remain on the Austrian side. Soon after this conversation, 
Tschabrun joined the Nazi Party and eventually worked full time for the 
party in Nenzing. [...] In 1938, he founded a nonprofit settlement company, 


Vorarlberger gemeinnützige Wohnungsbau- und Siedlungsgesellschaft m.b.H., 


in short: Vogewosi. With the support of the county, some townships and 
several local entrepreneurs, all of them well-known Nazis, Tschabrunn want- 
ed to introduce affordable housing for workers on the basis of self-help 
building. In June 1939, Berlin commissioned Vorarlberg and Tirol to create 
housing for the 40,000 “returnees” from South Tyrol. [...] Four weeks after 
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the announcement of the program, Tschabrun’s Vogewosi started the 
first construction site in Bregenz without any building permit. He became 
active far beyond Berlin’s specifications. By 1942, Tschabrun had com- 
pleted more than 2,000 apartments and 430 buildings—the largest 
public housing project ever realized in Vorarlberg.’ 


In spring 1934, Nenzinger Himmel hosted the Pentecostal camp of the still 
illegal Hitlerjugend (Hitler Youth), during which young men and women per- 
haps camped on one of the Allmeinde’s lush green meadows. Four hiking 
hours away from the town, the valley must have offered an ideal retreat for 
exhilarating bonding over campfire romanticism, ideological schooling, and 
outdoor military training. The two local founders of the Hitlerjugend, Otto 
Weber and Hans Osterle, were both present at the camp, despite ongoing 
police raids that put most of the central Hitlerjugend protagonists in prison 
a few months later. 


Already during the First World War but even more so during the Second World 
War, most of the cabins served as homes for the many border patrols sta- 
tioned on the mountains to Switzerland and Liechtenstein. For the first time, 
a direct phone line was installed to provide immediate communication be- 
tween the valley and the town of Nenzing. Local National Socialists plotted 
the future in the tavern Lowen, where officers from Germany decorated the 
walls with portraits of a glowering Hitler. Today, the diary of Hedwig Scherrer 
provides a rare document on how heavy the volume of human traffic was in 
the dark forest of the Gamperdona valley in the 1930s. The Swiss artist was 
known in Nenzing for wearing pants and throwing parties in her father’s cabin, 
which the Swiss entrepreneur had bought after purchasing hunting rights in 
the 1880s. On August 21, 1938, she writes, “Every day refugees flee from the 
Scesaplana and most often the Cavelljoch into Switzerland."* A few months 
earlier, only days after the anschluss, the Austrian poet, writer, and activist 
Jura Soyfer tried to escape to Switzerland just a few mountains further south. 
A local policeman stopped him and his friend and sent both back. Ten months 
later, Soyfer died in the Buchenwald concentration camp.' When roughly 
one year later, in 1939, the local newspaper reported record numbers of local 
hikers visiting the Gamperdona valley, there was no mention of the refugees' 
attempt to escape.^ As Nenzing has not yet started an investigation on the 


4 Vorarlberger Landes-Zeitung, August 3, blick/2009/Ausstellung/A_O9_doku 
1900. _tenneale_screen.pdf. 
5 Meinrad Pichler, in conversation with the 7 Fora few years now, the summer theater 


author, July 17, 2015. Unless otherwise 
noted, all translations are my own. 
Artenne Nenzing, “Sommerfrische im 
Himmel,” exhibition documention, 2009, 
http://www.artenne.at/content/Rueck 


group Sarotla has performed the interactive 
theater piece Auf der Flucht in and around 
the town of Gargellen, where local actors 
reenact the flight of Jura Soyfer. See 
http://www.gargellen.at/925.html. 
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town’s role in National Socialism, and since town administrators tell 
researchers that all documents regarding the war were destroyed in 1945, 
oral accounts are key. Otto Beck, a former hunter, recalls the story of Viktor 
Brandner: 


| want to tell you the story of Viktor Brandner. [...] Everybody knew that 
Brandner was against the Nazis but we all had no idea what he really ac- 
complished. [...] Whenever he got a tip, he would go to the train station 
and fetch a group of people trying to flee. Often they were ten people, 
sometimes less. Covered by the darkness of the night he took the group 
down to the meadow and along the Ill river; walking in the woods was 
good for hiding. He then took them around the town along the outskirts 
of the forest and along the Riegel up into the woods toward the Gamp. 
Brandner knew his way well from nighttime poaching; because of this 
experience the group was able to walk without a lamp. A chain of people 
followed him tightly. Very tightly, | was told. They walked up to the Alpe 
Gamp and from there, still in the dark, to the Liechtenstein border, the 
Matterjoch. This is where the transfer took place.’ 


Fig. 2 
Alpine cabin, Nenzinger Himmel, 2015 
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Toward the end of the war, the local Nazi Party tried to hand over the Allmeinde's 
hunting rights to Obermarschall Góring in Berlin. And when the war was 
over, the French army arrived in the valley. One French officer walked into the 
Lówen and aimed his machine gun at the Hitler portraits. Beck remembers, 
“Their machine guns riddled all the pictures. Anna Gandter (the owner of the 
tavern) later showed me the holes. She hung new pictures of Mary and Jesus 
to cover the holes. All those bullet holes in the beams!" 


Commoning and Exclusion 


After the war, a few and short-lived changes ensured overall political conti- 
nuity. The constellation of the Allmeinde remained precious as the cabins 
ceased to house cows altogether and were converted into expensive vacation 
residencies for those privileged enough to inherit the membership. More and 
more cabins were added until the introduction of the regulated Agrar estab- 
lished a new membership policy in 1968 that clearly distinguished between 
those who had lived in Nenzing for generations, and those who recently 
arrived (i.e., between locals and strangers). The reformulation protected the 
heritage of the precious environment as much as it asserted the exclusive 
rights of “real Nenzingers.” It was, in other words, a device of commoning as 
much as uncommoning. 


The town's archivist, Thomas Gamon, traced the historic conventions of the 
Allmeinde back to Rhaeto-Romanic alpine laws that value the collaborative 
use of land over private property. Beck, whose family lost access to the status 
of a burgher when his mother married a non-burgher, traced this tradition 
back to an equally old but more profane condition: the political will to ensure 
that the wood stays in town and no foreign element, neither cow nor man, 
enters the community. 


“In the sixties, there was an inflation of the status of ‘burgher’ granted to the 
people of Nenzing. Too many now had access to the valley; they could collect 
wood and build a cabin. The founding of the cooperative was a reaction to 
this inflation. We wanted to protect our heritage and regulate access,” ex- 
plains Gamon bluntly.” The preconception of the commons as a utopia often 
assumes that the return to a precapitalist organization of land and social rela- 
tionship produces anticapitalist effects, based on the commoners' potential 
to redistribute, negotiate, and care. But in the case of the Gampadona valley, 
does commoning rather thrive on exclusion and exploitation? When Marx 


8 Vorarlberger Tagblatt, July 13, 1939. 10 Thomas Gamon at a meeting on May 15, 
9 Otto Beck, in conversation with the 2014. 
author, July 13, 2015. 
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wrote Capital in 1867 at the height of Western colonial violence, he insisted 
on the strict differentiation between the principle of primitive accumulation 
and the conditions in the colonies. But as Walter Mignolo points out, it was 
precisely the “primitive (colonial) accumulation” of, for example, gold and sil- 
ver mines, land, and African slaves that provided the foundation for modern 
accumulation processes." Marx refuses to see what Mignolo calls the “darker 
side of modernity” because of his own epistemic privileges, and also because 
the organizational principle for the colonies’ functioning and exploitation of 
labor was race, not class. 


“Standing still is progress” is a popular saying in Nenzing. Is it a coincidence 
that the collaborative was founded one year after Austria signed the bilateral 
recruitment agreement with Turkey, when more and more migrant workers 
moved to Nenzing to provide factories with cheap labor? With the rise of 
post-Fordist economies, Nenzing became increasingly integrated in the ex- 
tensive flows of goods, finance, technologies, and ideas that circulated now 
globally in many—for Nenzing—profitable ways. But how did the new global- 
ism relate to the localism of the valley? Mehmet Kilic, head of ATIB (Turkish- 
Islamic Union for Cultural and Social Collaboration in Austria) in Nenzing, de- 
scribes his personal connection to Nenzinger Himmel: it reminds him of the 
countryside in Turkey based on the way agriculture is pursued there. Despite 
this attachment, his Austrian citizenship and his civil engagement, he is not 
eligible to become a member of the Agrar. Kilic states: 


| find it unfair that migrants are excluded. [...] As a tourist | am always 
welcome. As long as | leave in the evening, | can come and the color my 
skin is irrelevant. | can spend a day there, that is okay, but | have to leave 
in the evening. They do not want foreigners there. [...] | have been an 
Austrian citizen since 1984. | do not feel like a foreigner but for the peo- 
ple in Nenzinger, the burghers, | am still the foreigner. See, here is where 
| live: the neighbor over there is a teacher, on the other side lives an 
entrepreneur, and this one also is a teacher. We get along well, but for 
all of them I’m still the Turk.” 


Commons and Gender 


In her research on the commons, Silvia Federici also contests the univocal 
narrative of what happened between the mid-eighteenth and mid-nineteenth 
century in the woods of England: Marxists’ understanding of primitive accu- 
mulation, she criticizes, ignores a key condition of capitalism—the appropria- 
tion of women’s bodies and their reproductive labor. Her study on the systemic 
violence against women illustrates how deeply intertwined the processes 

of dispossession are with the politics of sex and gender." Nenzinger Himmel, 
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too, carries the distinct marks of a long and violent history of gender hierar- 
chies. Until 1997, the Agrar excluded women from membership. In 1993, Doris 
Ruesch read an article that praised the progressiveness of the Allmeinde. 
She wrote to the head of the Agrar Burs and asked to be admitted as a woman. 
When she was rejected, she went to court, and after having faced a town’s 
manifold strategies of ostracism, she won the case. Ruesch recalls: 


The most difficult part for me was the reactions of the people in the vil- 
lage. Some crossed the street when they saw me, others changed sides 
after the church, so they did not have to talk to me. [...] People put pres- 
sure on me. Everybody said, this is just how it has always been—accept it. 
[...] They blamed me for destroying the Agrar; the Agrar will not be able 
to deal with too many members, they said. Indeed, the number of mem- 
bers increased, at that time the Agrar had two hundred, today it has four 
hundred members. [...] In 1996 the supreme court in Austria awarded me 
with the positive decision and all Agrargemeinschaften across the coun- 
try had to change their constitution. [...] In Burs the Agrar accepted my 
request to become a full member starting with the day | had officially 
applied for membership. [...] The first meeting was a challenge. | was in 
purely male company. During the meeting | had to go to the bathroom 
and when | asked the man sitting next to me to move his chair, he 
barked, you take up so much space! My presence was not wanted. 

| knew | had to endure this tension because it was what | had fought for. 
Ultimately, the Agrar accepted my presence and also introduced a 
women's bathroom." 


As | collected stories over the kitchen table, in the corner of the local café, 
and on hiking trails tucked away in the woods | tried to resist the pull of dual- 
istic thinking, placing the Allmeinde as either tragedy or triumph. Instead, 

| aimed at what John Law calls the capacity of both/and (rather than either/ 
or)." In the stories | was told, the commoning practices traverse the different 
planes of reinterpretation, narration, and representation in a multiplicity of 
unexpected and often fractious ways, moving in and out of tales of tragedy 
as much as tales of triumph. The authoritative voice of the Agrargemeinschaft 
Nenzing, for example, is called into question by a multiplicity of voices that 


11 Walter D. Mignolo, "The Enduring 13 See Silvia Federici, Caliban and the Witch: 
Enchantment (or the Epistemic Privilege Women, the Body and Primitive 
of Modernity and Where to Go from Accumulation (New York: Autonomedia, 
Here),” in “Enduring Enchantments,” ed. 2004). 
Saurabh Dube, special issue, South 14 Doris Ruesch, in conversation with the 
Atlantic Quarterly 101, no. 4 (2002): 930. author, on July 14, 2015. 

12 Mehmet Kilic, in conversation with the 15 See John Law, Aircraft Stories: Decentering 
author, on July 14, 2015. the Object in Technoscience (Durham, NC: 


Duke University Press, 2002). 
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suggest alternative interpretations. It is because of this polyvocality and its 
inherent ambivalence that analysis of places like the Nenzinger Himmel are 
essential for the debate on the commons: they challenge the nostalgia of nar- 
ratives on origins, and place the commons in the midst of a web of complex 
social struggles. The stories shared by my interlocutors convey moments of 
inclusion and exclusion, sharing and repossessing, reclaiming and redefinition, 
even moments of rewriting the constitution. | am thankful for the generosity 
of those who shared their time and stories, even though and also because 
they placed my heaven solidly on earth. 


Anette Baldauf 
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The following interview with Stavros Stavrides was conducted in Athens in early 
September 2015, a time when Athens faced yet another surge in austerity poli- 
cies following the financial crisis in the early 2000s. Amid the privatization of 
public services, the dismantling of the welfare state, and the sharp increases in 
joblessness, poverty, and homelessness, Athens has also seen the emergence 
of powerful social movements and self-help initiatives, not least within the con- 
text of the dramatic increase in refugees in Greece. But the euphoria behind 
the growing social movements and leftist politics characterizing the city in 
recent years has now cooled. In spite of the Syntagma Square movement, the 
promises of a new and broadly supported Syriza party, and the clear Oxi on 
the bailout referendum, a new memorandum for austerity policies with the 
European Union has been signed.' In the midst of these happenings, Stavrides 
discussed his views on urban commons, the corollary hope for other kinds of 
social relations, and how urban commons connect to moments of crisis. 


Mara Verlič: The commons is a highly popular concept today and picked up 
in many different contexts within academic and activist circles. A resource, 
a practice, a community: What is your particular idea of commons and espe- 
cially urban commons? 


Stavros Stavrides: The way | approach urban commons is not simply 
as yet another product or thing that we should share. | think that urban 
commoning has to do with a more general issue—it has to do with the 
very meaning of space, especially public space. Compared to other 
kinds of common goods, space is not only something to be shared, but 
a system, a network of relations. Space is a process. Therefore, urban 
commoning will have to deal with this peculiarity of space, the fact that 
space is a set of relations, a means through which social relations are 
being expressed. And at the same time, space indeed also happens in 
the form of concrete places in which rules of use are always contested. 
| think the particularity of urban commoning is that it has both to do 
with a specific area of commons, and at the same time with the prob- 
lematization of the very means by which we share. Space is something 
to share and a means through which we develop rules of sharing. 


1 Oxiis the Greek word for "no." The 
referendum was to decide if Greece 
should accept the bailout conditions 
proposed by the troika of the European 
Commission, the International Monetary 
Fund, and European Central Bank. The 
referendum was held in July 2015 and the 
bailout was rejected by 61 percent of the 
voters (with a voter turnout of 62 percent). 
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MV: You describe space as a relational concept where space is constantly 
formed by social interaction but also always informs social relations. Com- 
moning as a kind of social relation thus creates its own spaces but is also 
created through space. What kind of commoning emerges in particular 
urban space? 


StS: Let’s not talk about the urban in general, let’s talk about the urban in 
the form of a metropolis. One specific particularity of current cities is that 
the metropolis city forms a set of spaces that can be described through 
the image of an archipelago: a sea in which various enclaves of use and 
rules of use float, a city of enclaves comprised of secluded urban worlds. 
Between those enclaves stretches an urban sea that creates discontinui- 
ties along the predictability of actions dominant forces need to exercise 
their control. Nevertheless, methods of control are being developed and 
tested in the context of prevailing urban policies in the form of metastatic 
checkpoints that appear all over the city. Contemporary cities consist of 
separate enclosed or self-enclosed common worlds. In those enclaves, 
commoning is not based on acts of egalitarian sharing. It’s important 

to observe how these common worlds are being created and what kind 
of rules are imposed or developed in them. This might help us to be 
able to think about commoning as a force that may transcend the current 
condition and go beyond the city of enclaves toward a city in which 
commoning is a form of sharing based on solidarity and equality. 


MV: When you speak of how commoning might overcome the city of enclaves— 
or the islands of the archipelago—it evokes the image of commoning as a 
kind of totalitarian practice. In this vision, instead of many different islands 
there is just one common island for the whole of the city—one commoning 
island. Can commoning also occur within a totalitarian ideology, within 
fascism? 


StS: Commoning is not necessarily connected to emancipatory processes 
and ideas. Can commoning merge with a fascist ideology? Yes, fascism 
has developed forms of sharing but this kind of sharing was first of all 
based on a strict hierarchy and a complete discontinuity between the 
mass of followers and the leader. Under fascism there are kinds of shar- 
ing, even solidarity among the chosen few, but this is not enough to 
make commoning a process through which potentially emancipating 
practices might be developed or encouraged. 


MV: The relationship between commoning and exclusion is a challenging 
point. If we see commoning as based on a certain community, it also depends 
on the creation of a “we.” Does commoning, thus, need a “them” or an out- 
side of some sort? 
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StS: This is exactly a point on which | disagree with the Elinor Ostrom 
tradition in the discussions on commoning. | also partially disagree with 
Massimo De Angelis who insists that for commoning to exist we need 
an outside and an inside—we need a separation, a barrier, a borderline. 
| think that a defining characteristic of emancipatory commoning com- 
munities is that they are necessarily porous and necessarily open to 
newcomers. Otherwise, if commoning is confined within the limits of a 
specific community or a specific spatially defined area, then commoning 
will suffocate and end up as its reverse. | think that commoning is neces- 
sarily opposed to any kind of enclosure. And this is true even if that 
enclosure serves to protect a community’s collectivities, its ideas of 
sharing, and its sharing rules and regulations. Indeed, we have to defend 
communities that are fighting against prevalent inequality and state 
aggression. But, at the same time, we need those communities to be 
always open to newcomers. And we need them not simply to include 
newcomers in their already established form and set of rules, but to 
consider them as necessary coproducers of this process. 


One example is our experience in the Syntagma Square occupation. 
During the 2011 occupation, there was an always extended publicness: 
people were actively invited to participate and they could think of the 
square as theirs. Syntagma has always been a ceremonial public space 
in the center of Athens, a no-man's-land where nobody felt it could be 
his or her own place or that they could contribute to its transformation. 
During the occupation, this space emerged as common space. | say 
common and not public because it had the characteristics of urban 
commoning: the always-renewed participation of people allowed to 
co-form the rules of use of space and to take part in activities they con- 
sidered important. When the police attacked Syntagma Square, it was 
exactly to limit the common space, to contain it, and to create a barrier 
and an outside. They wanted to contain and stigmatize us as being a 
very secluded enclave of otherness that would soon die out. They aimed 
at imposing the rules of the enclave city at something that was against 
enclavism. Commoning should always find ways to spread and to ex- 
pand. It should be realized that if commoning is forced to defend itself 
by enclosing itself, this makes commoning uses and means alien to its 
values. Commoning practices enter a hostile territory in which they will 
soon die out. 


MV: To achieve a continuous openness of commoning, it seems insufficient 
to simply claim that the commoning initiative is open to all and that every- 
body can join. Often universalistic claims implicitly lead to the exclusion 
of heretofore unseen minorities. In this context, on the contrary, it seems 
important to actively look for the outside and the borders of commoning to 
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transgress them. How can a commoning initiative realize openness and 
expansion while looking for borders and differences? 


StS: Openness is obviously a problem to be solved and an aspiration to 
be realized in different ways in different historical contingencies. What 

| am trying to describe here is only the direction toward which common- 
ing practices should gesture to remain what they claim to be. | agree 
that in terms of concrete historical contexts, borders are being created 
that circumscribe commoning communities. But the force of commoning 
should always actively seek to move and transgress those borders to in- 
vite newcomers who are willing to be included without abandoning their 
own differentiating habits and characteristics. As long as newcomers 
accept commoning as acommon horizon of equality and solidarity, they 
should be allowed to express their difference and to initiate new pro- 
cesses of negotiations and agreements within the newly expanded com- 
munity. Commoning should not be considered as a homogenizing set 

of social practices and institutions but, on the contrary, as the making 
of shared worlds crafted by people who decide to explore common 
grounds exactly because they are different and difference matters. 


MV: Commoning is often described as a practice that goes beyond capitalist 
market dynamics and also beyond state control. Thinking about the image 
of an ever-expanding commoning, do you think it can nevertheless emerge 
under the current conditions of state control and capitalism? 


StS: Indeed | do because the relation is always a dynamic one. As we 
know, capitalism has been emerging for many years, even centuries, 
from within a different system of social organization, inside feudalism. 
Capitalism was not a sudden creation. Inside an organized society with 
certain rules and hierarchical formations of power, a different system 

of economic relations and of practices related to production and repro- 
duction had long developed. And | suppose that during that period, 
most of those new practices were contradictory. Can we say if there was 
an exact point at which capitalism was decisively established against 
other forms of social organization? No, we know that there were major 
ruptures, there were even revolutions, not always, not everywhere, but 
we know that capitalism emerged in a very complicated process. | tend 
to think that a society of emancipated people, a society of equality and 
solidarity, a society based on sharing will emerge the same way. To use 
John Holloway’s phrase, “In, against, and beyond capitalism.” 


Maybe commoning is one of the major forces that sustains such a possi- 
bility—if we define commoning as egalitarian, based on solidarity, and 
as always expanding. When commoning of this form manages to spread 
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and support various actions inside capitalist societies, then | think com- 
moning will really develop toward an emancipating social organization. 
Commoning initiatives in the form of alternative economies, in the form 
of organized actions of collaboration against austerity, or in the form 

of sharing practices can indeed expand the cracks of current capitalist 
crises. We need to imagine and to experience forms of social organiza- 
tion that do not look like the state. The state is a historical form of power 
arrangement; it has been created and in some time it will not be there. 
But to test new forms of social organization, to see if they can produce 
different kinds of social relations, | think we need to experience them 
today and not in the future as ideal utopias. The sharing of power is the 
ultimate form of commoning; the sharing of power is the exact opposite 
to the state-like forms for organizing societies. And we have very impor- 
tant experiments of power sharing today: the Zapatista autonomous 
areas in which a self-governance system based on egalitarian participation 
is taking place in, against, and beyond the capitalist Mexico state, and 

in the Rojava autonomous cantons (in Syrian territory) in which the 
experiment of democratic confederalism is unfolding. 


MV: You speak of commoning as a practice of power sharing that goes against 
state-like forms of organization. Commoning initiatives sometimes find 
themselves in a double bind, supporting redistributive politics and at the 
same time disapproving of the state. Do you think that practices of common- 
ing can be thought of together with claims for redistribution or are they 
contradictory? 


StS: There are forms of redistribution that are opposed to egalitarian 
and expanding commoning. If we think that the state is the necessary 
mediator or distributor, redistribution does not lead to forms of com- 
moning that prefigure and actualize different kinds of social organization. 
Nevertheless, it is of course important to always demand redistributive 
policies from the state because this is a way of pressuring the state to 
readjust and also a way of showing people the limits of such struggles. 
This helps us all realize that only through active participation in com- 
moning is another kind of sharing possible. A kind of sharing that sus- 
tains and expands solidarity between equals. Therefore, | don’t think that 
redistribution per se is a guarantee for emancipatory commoning. 


MV: On the other hand, you often mention the importance of negotiation in 
commoning and of the self-organization in these negotiation processes. 
How do you see the relation between this emphasis on self-organization and 
what you call in your recent publications—perhaps surprisingly—the impor- 
tance of institutions? 


Crisis and Commoning 


StS: In most cases, what seems very clearly reasoned is not so clear in 
practice or in action. For example, in the case of Rojava struggle for 
autonomy: Are those people building an autonomous area inside Syria? 
Do they want to build an autonomous state? A more egalitarian state 
perhaps, if that is ever possible? What are they trying to do? | had this 
conversation with comrades from Kobane a few months ago and they 
were saying that they are building an autonomous country and not a 
state. But what is a country? Many societies have long coexisted without 
defining the territories necessary for their survival as their demarcated 
property. Couldn’t country be taken to designate an area of life in com- 
mon that is not necessarily identified with a nation-state? Ambiguities 
concerning the autonomous area’s limits serve practical reasons too in 
the case of Rojava. Because the autonomous region isn’t recognized by 
the international community, those people can’t run an international air- 
port (no airline in the world would use it). So they allow the Syrian army 
to control the only airport in the area (considered thus a Syrian state 
territory) in order to be able to retain an open door to the rest of the 
world. This is a completely contradictory situation, of course, but under 
the prevailing war conditions this is a form of agreement that seems to 
help the Rojava experiment to survive. 


In Rojava, institutions are on the make. Institutions express the difficul- 
ties and contradictions of an emerging society of equals. Institutions 
are not necessarily tools for imposing domination: they can emerge as 
tools for struggle and as tools for establishing emancipating forms of 
social life. | talk about institutions not as specifically recognizable power 
arrangements—which they are of course—but also as forms of regulating 
repeatable acts in society. Institutions are social mechanisms of a great 
variety corresponding to the vast variety of different societies we have, 
but what they all have in common is that they try to prefigure and pre- 
dict the future. The question is if this necessarily leads to a predeter- 
mination of the future in terms of normalization procedures, and here 
I'm linking to Foucault’s ideas on normalization techniques. I’m not sure 
that institutions need to be normalization techniques. There are indica- 
tions that institutions considered as forms of repeatable actions can 
become tools through which societies reinvent themselves in a collective 
and participatory way. Societies that try to create rules for developing 
democracy, equality, and solidarity as necessary pillars of social coex- 
istence need institutions that are shaped through negotiations based 
on those pillars. | propose that we call these institutions threshold insti- 
tutions or counter-institutions or alternative institutions. | try to describe 
such institutions as forms of repeatability that are open to collective 
innovation without establishing specific limits to this innovation but 
without, at the same time, supporting fantasies of total innovation, 
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fantasies connected to a longing of total unpredictability in which peo- 
ple will always be exposed to unexpected things. | think the need to be 
able to predict the future somehow is deeply rooted in the constitutive 
acts of any form of social relation. If we do not collectively develop tools 
to shape and thus predict the future, then religion and mysticism enters. 
The crucial question is how we can devise institutions that can control 
the reinvention of the future through practices of sharing. Returning to 
the Rojava case, we should learn that the establishment of institutions of 
commoning and power sharing in conditions of struggle can be a really 
ambiguous and sometimes contradictory process. Historical contingen- 
cies produce transitory and hybrid institutions. Collective innovation 
allowed to flourish through threshold commoning institutions may pro- 
mote emancipating experiments through constant inventive readjustments. 
| know that this suggestion is not so clear. But the conditions of the 
emergence of commoning as an emancipating force in and against capi- 
talist and hierarchical societies are and will be ambiguous. The birth of 
another society inside and against this one will be a long, contradictory 
process. Although ruptures and discontinuities are more easy to detect, 
it is the everydayness of collective inventiveness and tacit disobedience 
that gives ruptures their transformative potentialities. 


MV: You unhinge institutions from their connection to power and domination 
and describe them as social tools for emancipation. In your perspective, in- 
stitutions allow for change and for new aspects to emerge. It seems to you 
that commoning is a slow, reformist process. It makes me wonder what the 
relationship between commoning and the revolution is? ls commoning a 
revolutionary practice? 


StS: We don’t know yet what forms the future will take following the cur- 
rent period in which commoning gains momentum in various social con- 
texts that implicitly or explicitly challenge state-like formations. We don’t 
yet have lots of examples—apart from the Zapatista and the Rojava ex- 
periments—in which important ruptures in existing forms of social orga- 
nization have taken place. We know, on the one hand, that sometimes, 
or perhaps most of the time, revolutions of the past did not manage to 
avoid repeating the state-like hierarchical organizational models they 
originally fought against. Too often they reproduced the hierarchies and 
power relations that characterize societies based on domination. | think 
the future society of collective emancipation needs to be based on 
imaginaries that go beyond the idea that a radical rupture will have 
eventually to return to the good old recipe of state-like forms of orga- 
nization. In the words of the Zapatista, which are always inspiring: “We 
need to fight capitalism in ways that don’t look like capitalism.” So to 
put it in a more abstract way: the means should look like the ends. 


Crisis and Commoning 


Revolution? Yes, if we mean by revolution the explosive ruptures inflicted 
upon existing forms of domination due to the confluence of commoning 
initiatives and political struggles that create forms of social organization 
based on the sharing of power. I’m not sharing the old anarchist dream 
of the abolition of power. There is no outside of power because power 

is inherent in all human relations. The important question is: How can 
we share power and how can we always be able to prevent any form of 
accumulation of power? Power in its molecular manifestation is expressed 
in the act of someone who imposes his or her will on someone else, either 
through knowledge, through economy, through mere brutality, through 
fantasy, and so forth. The problem is how to regulate power collectively. 
Its not only a question of personal ethics; we need to have concrete 
social mechanisms that prevent the accumulation of power. So if we 
talk about major important ruptures like revolutions then a necessary 
ingredient of those ruptures will be the advancement, the discovery or 
the defacto use of power sharing mechanisms, forms of governing in 
which the means and the end coincide. Like the rotation of duties in the 
Zapatista movement in which the people know how to govern themselves. 
They believe that governing is not a privilege but a burden, a duty. 
This is why they use this very nice phrase Mandar Obedeciendo, which 
means to govern by obeying. This is a form of revolution. 


| have to say clearly that | don’t think things will change because more 
and more commoning initiatives will be developed. We have to witness 
those historical qualitative leaps in which the importance of the sharing 
of power becomes prominent in order to be able to verify a major social 
change. 
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forces. How did huge numbers of people organize themselves in occupied 
public spaces in order to feed themselves, to resist attacks, to celebrate 
their own microcosms of solidarity and their emergent self-managed 
microcommunities? The women in Tahrir Square and Bourguiba Avenue 
were recognized for the first time as political subjects—they could exist 
as equal subjects of struggle. Of course, there have also been important 
contradictions in those massive and effervescent struggles, but emer- 
gent forms of commoning and power sharing were established during 
those days. | tend to search very attentively for such fragile experiences, 
and | have myself experienced solidarity and equality through public 
space commoning during the Syntagma Square occupation in Athens. 
This was a real experience, not just an imaginary construct. 


MV: We are meeting here in Athens in the middle of an economic crash, harsh 
austerity politics, aggressive waves of privatization, and growing poverty 
and joblessness. In the midst of this crisis, can you elaborate a little bit on 
the situation today in Athens regarding commoning initiatives? 


StS: Situations of crises can provide fertile grounds for commoning ex- 
periments to grow. And commoning initiatives are not only developed by 
people who are willing to fight existing dominant forms of social orga- 
nization but also by those who realize that to be able to survive they need 
to devise new forms of collaboration. When the state continuously with- 
draws from any kind of guarantees for the people’s everyday survival, 
urgent needs often force people to appropriate and reinvent welfare ser- 
vices as well as organize networks of sharing and exchange economies. 


For example, in Greece we experienced a collapse of the health system 


MV: Important ruptures and qualitative leaps have occurred at special his- 
torical moments and fundamentally changed the way we live together. 
But what are the conditions under which such changes comes into being? 
Do you see it as connected to moments of crisis? 


StS: Perhaps moments of crisis offer more possibilities for people to 
realize the power of commoning. In periods of crisis, commoning prac- 
tices potentially create those artifices of equality that gesture toward a 
beyond: beyond the existing forms of domination. There is a clash be- 
tween an emerging potentiality and an existing dominant situation that 
characterizes periods in which a social system enters into crisis that is 
almost always connected with a crisis of its legitimacy. We have seen 
this potentiality, for example, in the Arab Spring uprisings (especially in 
Tunisia and Egypt) that have produced some important experiments of 
democracy in practice. Unfortunately, many of those experiments were 
erased soon afterward by the brutal intervention of armies or external 


due to devastating measures that extinguished public funding. It used 
to be a welfare-state health system but now lots of people can't afford to 
pay their contribution to social security funds or to private security con- 
tracts. People have to use public hospitals that are in really bad condi- 
tion and not as well equipped as they should be because of the severe 
austerity cuts. There are fewer and fewer who can go to private clinics. 
So lots of people are being excluded from important health services and 
support. Emerging self-managed health medical centers, sometimes tol- 
erated by the state, sometimes fiercely opposed by the state, are trying 
to help the victims of the crisis. In those centers, volunteer doctors and 
nurses try to self-organize in order to provide elementary health services. 
This is a kind of cellular form of commoning in the realm of health. It has 
been developed in most cases absolutely from below by people who 
were willing to work as volunteers to contribute their knowledge, to col- 
lect medicine, and so on. These are small communities in which support, 
solidarity, and sharing latently developed. The self-organized medical 
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center may be considered as an indicative form of commoning that arises 
because of the crisis but transcends the need to which it is initially de- 
voted. | think people actually experienced different social relations in 
these centers. No matter how willing the doctors in existing hospitals 
are, there is a hierarchy, a protocol, et cetera. So to know that the doctor 
in front of you is a volunteer and that he works for you because he be- 
lieves that he can give something to you is an experience of a potentiality: 
the dominant geometry of power relations in the health services market 
is in practice challenged. 


Similar experiences occur in education. Lots of initiatives are devoted to 
the education of immigrant children: many of them, for example, cannot 
afford to pay to learn the Greek language when they choose to live in 
Greece. Other commoning education initiatives support people who 
can't afford to pay extra money to prepare themselves for the entrance 
examination to the universities. These are some examples connected to 
everyday practices. 


Of course we also have examples of major ruptures and major events that 
produce new opportunities for commoning and forms of democracy. 
The Syntagma Square occupation or the self-managed occupation of the 
Greek Broadcasting Corporation (a form of struggle against the closing 
down of a public sector service that has evolved to an ad hoc media 
commoning) are two important, relevant examples. In all these cases 
we saw people finding an opportunity to work together and to organize 
beyond what started as a protest and eventually evolved into a rich set 
of practices of self-management and sharing. 


We also had this huge developing network of trading without interme- 
diaries that was severely attacked by former governments as a danger- 
ous form of surpassing legal norms. It was necessarily a form of survival 
for lots of people, for consumers and producers, because bypassing 
intermediaries would mean different prices. So the crisis has produced 
many initiatives directly or indirectly connected to commoning. Some 
think that in times of crisis we need to rely on each other but when crisis 
is overcome we return to good old individualist aggressiveness. You can 
never be sure about this. One thing seems certain however: periods of 
crisis are periods of social experimentation, not only periods of misery; 
periods of hope not only periods of despair. 


MV: I think there is also a danger to commoning and solidarity initiatives in 
moments of crisis—that they not only support people in need but actually 
facilitate the recovery of the system as a whole. How can commoning avoid 
being incorporated into the system? 
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StS: We cannot avoid contradictions in periods in which we try to tran- 
scend existing forms of social organizations. It's not a pure emergence 
of otherness, but a very mixed condition. However, there are some crite- 
ria that you can use to be able to distinguish commoning practices that 
have a certain emancipating potentiality from commoning practices 
that, from the beginning, only produce solutions that perpetuate domi- 
nation. One of those criteria could be focused on the forms of orga- 
nization that characterize every specific set of commoning practices. Are 
these forms egalitarian based on mechanisms of power sharing, or are 
these forms simply reproducing existing hierarchies? The typical exam- 
ple of the latter is philanthropy: philanthropy does not create subjects 
that share. Philanthropy creates subjects that are dependent upon the 
goodness of those that have. So from its beginning, philanthropy doesn't 
go beyond hierarchical relations. 


Of course the boundaries between types of commoning practices are 
not always clear and there is no golden rule. For example, in Latin America 
during the era of the dictatorship in the 1970s, there were very important 
church initiatives organized around the idea of a theology of liberation. 
They were in a way transcending the basic hierarchies of the church as 
dominant institution because they were based on egalitarian relations 
between the priests, and between priests and the people in need. 


| think that we need to study all those multiform and rich commoning 
experiences that develop around us. We need to elaborate criteria and 
to compare different cases. But we also need to develop our thoughts 
through experiences that are actually now unfolding quite near to us. 
This is what | myself try to do. Perhaps we don't have enough time to 
study events that follow each other rapidly in a period in which history 
seems to be running fast, but we urgently need to think and learn from 
commoning experiments as they happen. 
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To describe Addis Ababa’s urbanization, Ethiopian architect Fasil Giorghis 
referred to a wind-up car, held back since the 1970s by the oppressive Derg 
regime, and now finally released. No other metropolis on the African conti- 
nent is said to be growing faster than Addis Ababa.' Its urbanization reflects 
the complex dynamics of a city of four million inhabitants that has widely 
emerged from the bottom-up, and yet alongside the political and economic 
ambitions of an authoritarian government, Chinese, and other global inves- 
tors. Informal settlements hunker next to social-housing slabs, an elevated 
light rail courses over rural grazing lots to Dubai-style shopping malls. Addis 
Ababa’s ongoing urban transformation is generally framed through unchal- 
lenged paradigms of growth, development, and modernization. In the pro- 
cess, vast portions of traditional neighborhoods, largely labeled as slums 

by UN-Habitat reports are being torn down,’ their inhabitants relocated to so- 
called Grand Housing Program condominiums. Thus, the promises of a better 
future often arrive in the form of disruption, appropriation, or reclamation, 
against which city dwellers must engage in everyday negotiations of use and 
access to Addis Ababa’s urban spaces and resources. 


Brook Teklehaimanot, a professor for Architecture and Design at the Ethiopian 
Institute of Architecture, Building Construction and City Development (EiABC), 
has worked on Addis Ababa’s urban transformation with particular attention 
to questions of cultural heritage and an interest in the embedded intelligence 
of aggregate spatial practices that have organically shaped the city over the 
decades. The following conversation unfolds from a two-year collaboration 
between the EiABC and the Alle School of Fine Arts with the Spaces of 
Commoning research group, and captures some of our reflections on Addis 
Ababa’s spatial transformation and its possible relation to notions of 
commoning. 


Throughout our debates, one underlying question was what it meant to trans- 
late commoning into another language, another cultural context. At the 
beginning, in many discussions during respective visits to Addis Ababa and 
Vienna, the initial consensus was that the term and notion of commoning 
do not exist in Ethiopian culture. Of course, this made us very aware of how 
much our research group’s discourse on commoning is rooted in a Western 
European epistemology. But as soon as we began discussing more specific 
examples of what practices of commoning might or might not entail, the term 


1 See the report for the United Nations 2 Seethe working paper for the United 
Human Settlements Programme: Nations Human Settlements Programme: 
Tewodros Tigabu and Girma Semu, Eduardo López Moreno, Slums of the 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababa Urban Profile World: The Face of Urban Poverty in the 
(Nairobi: UN-HABITAT, 2008). New Millennium? (Nairobi: UN-HABITAT, 


2003), 26. 
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itself became at once more tangible and complicated—revealing the inher- 


ent tensions and contradictions behind any efforts to negotiate ways of 
living-in-common. 


Fig. 3 
Helawi Sewnet, map of Addis Ababa in 1912, 2014 


Brook Teklehaimanot: Where should we start? 


Stefan Gruber: We might start by framing a rather general question that has 
been preoccupying us in our research on the commons: Are there any corre- 
lations between practices of commoning and the material organization of 
spaces? In other words, are there specific spatial conditions that allow or 
even encourage spatial appropriation, sharing, and negotiation of use and 
access to spaces? And if so, what are such practices and spaces of common- 


ing in Addis Ababa? 
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BT: For me, it seems easiest to discuss these questions based on two 
specific types of conditions: the sefer and the meda. Both reveal how 
the city of Addis Ababa started and also how our understanding of space 
is culturally embedded in the feudal history of the country, in a distinc- 
tion between the governors and the governed. Historically speaking, one 
third of the land of the country belonged to the church and the rest was 
appropriated by the governor, the king, who then distributed it to mili- 
tary generals and the nobility. But that being said, studying the sefers in 
Addis Ababa, we also realized that some spaces that belong to the king 
were never assigned or appropriated by anybody. These gray zones gave 
room for appropriation. 


The literal translation of sefer means “temporary military encampment.” 
Owing to incessant wars and instabilities, Ethiopia's notion of urban- 
ization is characterized by the continuous moving of the capital city. 
Our kings used to travel across the country from one camp to another. 
Whenever resources were depleted, they moved on to another site. The 
term sefer refers to the campsites of this era. In 1886 King Menelik came 
down from the hills of Entoto to the plains of Addis Ababa and set up a 
temporary camp. His wife, Empress Taytu, made him stay because of 
the natural thermal baths. Thus Addis Ababa became a permanent settle- 
ment and the nobility began to replace temporary tents with more 
durable buildings. 


Thus on original maps or photos of Addis Ababa, the city looks like a 
large-scale urban camp site with circular encampments dispersed on 
the hills. The respective circular sefer belonged to generals or nobility 
and the space in between naturally belonged to the king. Imagine a city 
forming from circular bubbles—bubbles of sefers. The central hill was re- 
served for the king, while the other parts congregated randomly around 
it, protecting him from enemies. But sefer settlements did not only form 
around dignitaries, but were also founded by particular ethnic groups 
migrating to the capital, and craftsmen and artisans settling together in 
one area. 


When we talk about cities, we usually talk about infrastructure, we talk 
about road layouts, efficiencies, and how the city functions—but these 
considerations were not the generative forces of Addis Ababa’s urban- 
ization 130 years ago. The processes of gradual settling also explain why 
we have organic street patterns that sometimes seem irrational. In be- 
tween sefers, one would find leftover, interstitial urban spaces that did 
not belong to anyone: sometimes they would become medas, some- 
times they would be claimed by people for building informal houses 
and this is how the old historic sefer came about. 
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SG: As you tell about the history of the sefers and of Addis Ababa’s morphol- 
ogy, it appears to me that practices of spatial negotiation are deeply rooted 
in the city's growth patterns. One aspect of it is the notion of a nomadic cap- 
ital: Does the more ephemeral and transitional character of the built envi- 
ronment made of tents rather than being set in stone imply that there was 
less of an urge to fix things permanently? And did spatial configurations as 
a result remain more open for renegotiation over time? I find the notion of a 
nomadic capital really interesting as a foundational moment for a city, espe- 
cially when compared to the Roman idea of urbanization. The organizational 
concept of the Roman camp is fundamentally rooted in the idea of growth. 
The orthogonal grid is the ultimate device for endless expansion, a coloni- 
zation of territory to mark and control a growing empire. 


This leads to the second aspect that fascinates me: both the orthogonal grid 
and concentric urban layout, the two prevailing European city models allow 
for continuous expansion and effective subdivision of land. Meanwhile, the 
polycentric setup will always produce differential in-between or overlapping 
spaces. As the multiple centers or sefers grow outward, they will always require 
negotiation. In the gridded or concentric city, everything is subordinated 

to a singular logic: the global coordinates or the absolute center. But here, 
because of the city’s polycentric origin, we are confronted with multiple 
references, having to negotiate a relational field. 


BT: The original organizational logic of Addis Ababa and current planning 
principles often clash and lead to contradictions. For example, the city 
now wants to regulate parcels and name blocks, streets and buildings 
because there is to date no logical way of navigating through the city. 
But, in fact, people refer to the sefers as a means of navigation. They 
say: | am living in this and this sefer. Sefers are points of orientation and 
provide identity. Each sefer has its own identity. Some sefers are noto- 
rious, some are intellectual, producing writers, poets and artisans, and 
others are commercially oriented. If Stefan is, for example, from Cherkos 
then people would say that Stefan is a bit notorious because he comes 
from this sefer. So it is also a way of identifying people, checking people's 
roots; it tells you about people's personalities and identities. But now 
that the government is trying to subject the city to modern planning 
principles, there is a tendency to erase existing complexities and start 
from scratch. All the existing patterns, the original spatial logic of the 
city, suddenly disappear because these principles bring something that 
is really not part of Addis Ababa's identity. 


With a friend of mine, we have been working on a mapping project of navi- 
gating in Addis Ababa. In Europe, you arrive at the airport or a train station, 
get a city map, and can easily navigate from point A to point B. This is not 
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the case in Addis Ababa. Based on data from the Ministry of Transport and 
Communications, we tried to map the bus lines, the taxi lines, and the 
transportation hubs and nodes. In this process we wanted to put the sefers 
on the map. But today it is not clear where a sefer starts or stops—the se- 
fer is a gray zone that cannot be pinpointed to an existing geographical 
landmark. The sefer is in fact a mental construct. We had to invent a means 
of graphic representation: the sefer is captured as a gradient with different 
shades of intensity, the areas clearly belonging to it are dark; in other areas, 
the sefer is more fluid. It is ironic but at the same time amazing to see 

a nonquantifiable concept so ingrained in the way a city of four million 
inhabitants functions. When the light rail recently started operating, some 
of its stations were named after sefers. But funnily the Chinese developer 
misspelled and mismatched some of the names, and the station names 
will now probably not change for a while. This will add yet another layer to 
the hybrid nature of the sefer and the names will have other associations— 
reflecting the changing dynamics of the city's rapid transformation. Al- 
though its meanings and roles are changing, the notion of sefers will never 
be lost—it will always be a reference in people's everyday routines and 
neighborhoods' identities. With medas things are somewhat different. 


Vladimir Miller: What is the role of medas in the city of Addis Ababa and what 
kinds of activities are usually encountered there? 


BT: Medas are typically wide meadows accessible to all and used as 
playgrounds and football fields, but also for religious ceremonies, wed- 
dings, and other social activities. Almost every neighborhood, though 
not every sefer, has a meda. Occasionally medas are also important 
points of reference. In the seventeen years of the Derg regime, between 
the 1970s and 1991, the medas were relatively preserved. But after 1991, 
the country's shifting political ideology gave rise to new housing devel- 
opments and neighborhood transformations. In the search for land, 
medas turned into construction sites. The government's Grand Housing 
Program, for instance, mostly intervened in medas. As a result, the origi- 
nal spatial typology of the meda is quickly fading from the Addis Ababa 
urban landscape. Medas are rare these days. Although medas are open 
fields, in everyday life they seem to be reserved for noncommercial com- 
munal activities. In a Western public space or park, let's say in New York 
or London, you can go and have lunch, read a book, or walk your dog in 
public. However, you wouldn't do these rather individualistic things in 

a meda. Also | have never seen a private commercial venture occurring 
on a meda, so | couldn't say for sure if it would be tolerated or not, but 
it seems like a taboo in our context. So although the space seems pro- 
grammatically open, it is actually socially determined—rules for spatial 
appropriation are not inexistent but more implicit. 
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VM: This last point is a very good reminder to not misunderstand the meda 
as a variation on European public space. While a European understanding 
of space is widely based on the dichotomy of private versus public, you 
rather describe the meda along the tension between the individual and the 
communal—what is allowed and what is prohibited in the meda is structured 
along a different paradigm here. 


BT: But then there are also other examples of developing vacant land, 
examples of bottom-up and top-down negotiations: twenty years back 
or even less, there was still a lot of vacant land in Addis Ababa. People, 
especially from one specific region of Ethiopia, would gradually settle 
here and occupy prime areas: they usually specialized in selling big logs 
of eucalyptus that they would dump in one area and then bit by bit, the 
wood would become territorial markings, gradually turning into a fence. 
And then although their presence was still informal, after a couple of 
years, these people would begin to pay land taxes. One day the govern- 
ment introduced a law that granted legal rights to the land if people 
have payed taxes for ten years. This way these people eventually acquired 
the formal right to live on the land. And there are many of these kinds 
of processes in the city of Addis Ababa in which the in-between spaces 
between the sefers are gradually transformed. So while formalization 

is always driven by a desire to control loose development, it sometimes 
also has a flip side. 


SG: The remarkable aspect about this example is that it seems that the negoti- 
ation of formalizing land-grabbing between squatters and the government was 
not ever made explicit, but rather remained implicit through a very slow but 
persistent spatial practice—the spatial practice of gradually unfolding material 
presence and a subversive affirmative action of embracing formality by paying 
taxes. At the same time, | would be concerned to romanticize land-grabbing 
and erase the conflicts and violence inscribed in either bottom-up and top- 
down modalities of occupying land. Here, | am also thinking of the conflicts 
embedded in Addis Ababa’s grand master plan and the controversies and vio- 
lent clashes that emerged when land ownership policies were contested.’ 


VM: When visiting Addis Ababa, I had the tendency of misinterpreting a lot 
of things—ephemeral constructions and the many activities in the street— 
as an expression of a freedom of spatial appropriation, while in retrospect 
it seems that those spaces are imbued with control and regulation, but the 
regulation taking the form of habit, tradition and a deeply intertwined com- 
munal fabric that extends beyond the private realm. 


How would you contextualize self-organization and use of space in the 
streets? How do certain practices find their place between being subjected 
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to governmental regulation and social control? If we take, for example, the 
streets in the neighborhood surrounding the Alle Arts School, there are 
many different practices unfolding on the edge of the street, from selling 
goods to hanging out, from drying chickpeas to producing baskets, and 
repairing cars. On Vienna’s streets, all these activities would be clearly 
defined and contained in either commercial or state-owned spaces. Once 
more, on Addis Ababa's streets these categories don't seem to apply. On the 
one hand, these activities leave the impression of being quite established, 
but nevertheless self-facilitated and self-organized. On the other hand, it 

is clear that precisely their public nature must also produce forms of regu- 
lation and control, starting from the ambivalent gesture of watching each 
other. How do you see those activities? 


BT: In Addis Ababa, although technically all the land belongs to the gov- 
ernment, individual lots are considered private and then there are the 
streets that are publicly used and accessible to everyone. But the appro- 
priation of the street margins immediately adjacent to private lots is sub- 
ject to negotiation. Here, all kinds of activities are tolerated by the city 
inhabitants as well as the government. When for example, people see 
that, without any notice, the street is closed off for a funeral or wedding, 
people won't complain. | sometimes complain because there is no way 
of getting around it, but this shows that it is accepted that streets are 
taken over for important social events. Here, people will willingly engage 
to negotiate public space. | don't know how it is in Europe, but | am un- 
der the impression that the use of public space is much more regulated, 
and that any encroachment on private or public property that will affect 
how the city operates would require special permits. 


SG: This reminds me of one of our first discussions on practices of com- 
moning in which you brought up the notion of shared space. The term 
"shared space" has recently been coined by the Dutch traffic engineer Hans 
Monderman, as a strategy for reorganizing European streets where all traffic 
signs and street markings are removed in favor of a continuous, undiffer- 
entiated ground surface. Rather than attempting to regulate traffic and the 
use of the street, various actors are thus incited to negotiate flows and the 
use of the streetscape among themselves. The shift from passively following 
the rules to actively negotiating the use of space apparently leads to overall 
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safer streets and a reduction in traffic accidents. In this context you pointed 
out, how odd it is for you that this concept is being discussed as an inno- 
vative development, while in fact this actually describes the very nature of 
streets in Addis Ababa. More generally, this insight raises the question of 
what can or should be planned in cities or the possibilities of planning the 
unplanned. Similar questions arise when we observe the daily choreography 
of urban street life among strangers. Can you talk more about the more 
ordinary everyday activities that spill out onto the streets? How are these 
activities negotiated? And are these negotiations of individual or collective 
nature? 


BT: Do you mean activities such as grinding chili, or opening a repair 
shop? These are typically activities from adjacent properties, activities 
of people from that sefer, that neighborhood, that specific house using 
the adjacent street margins. Those activities are purely self-organized. 


Then there are all these random activities on the street that just happen 
to make a living, to win your daily bread. These types of activities are all 
over Addis Ababa; they exist everywhere and are indicative of the role 
that informality plays in the city’s economy. They are tolerated because 
they are useful in a way—we all benefit from having a convenience store 
close by. And even if in some parts they impede traffic flows, cause 
jams, or accidents, they make the city vibrant. Furthermore, there is less 
crime because everything is under the public eye. 


VM: I guess my question is whether these things are completely “free” in the 
sense that anybody can come and join and do anything, or whether there 
are some kind of mechanisms of allocating or claiming space. If, for exam- 
ple, a group regularly occupies the same spot, does it ever become “their” 
space? Is access to those street margins administered by an unspoken 
consensus? 


BT: One thing | have recently noticed is that the shoe shiners, who used 
to be everywhere in the city, have specific stations nowadays. These sta- 
tions look more organized than before. And the shoe shiners have begun 
to wear some sort of uniform. Previously they were very mobile; they 
would be in one place for a week and in another place the next week. 
But recently they are becoming more stationary. | think the Kebele or the 
local ward administrations that were introduced during the communist 
era are involved in this. It is a way of making sure that they know who 

is working where for security reasons. This gradual change from mobility 
to a stationed address also has spatial significance. The shoe shiner’s 
stations attract people and become small hubs within the sefer. 
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SG: | would like to address another prominent but ambivalent feature of the 
street in Addis Ababa. My first impression of the ubiquitous fences in the 
cityscape was that they are there to mark private property. Which to a cer- 
tain extent they are and have always been: the original sefer were fenced 
off compounds and today fences are the expression of rising privatization, 
especially in more affluent neighborhoods. But in the traditional neighbor- 
hoods, they also seem to be acting as a support structure that establishes a 
clear line between the private habitat and the street margins—and as a result 
are the precondition for spatial negotiations between multiple users to un- 
fold in that gray zone between the fence and the road. If you compare this 
to a more fluid urban space where boundaries are not so clearly demarcated, 
that activity of negotiating and appropriating space would probably turn 
into a threat. 


VM: Similarly, one could also see the fencing of the courtyards in condominium 
blocks of the Grand Housing Project in Jemo as a first act of commoning, in 
a more historic sense of the word. The residents of the four condominium 
houses that form a block come together and say: This is our community, this 
is the space of our community, and we are going to demarcate it, protect it, 
and use it collectively. Although there are not many traces of the communal 
(yet), even coming up with the money together to actually be able to build 
that fence is an act of communal planning and ownership. What other modes 
of regulation of the communal life exist among the residents of the Grand 
Housing Project? 


BT: In condominium communities, cooperatives that have been formally 
supported and approved by the government play an important role in 
regulating communal and public life. 


SG: Are you saying that in the Grand Housing Projects what seems to be a 
public or social regulation is in the end government driven? 


BT: Yes, social regulation is more or less influenced by government hands. 
For example, | live in an apartment with thirty-two other tenants. A couple 
of years ago, we formed a committee for the building's upkeep. We collect 
money and have a common bank account from which we pay the guards 
and keep things clean. Some building committees are even more engaged 
and will collect money for social activities, such as a barbecue or visits 
to a neighbor's house to have food for funerals. After a couple of years of 
the committee being in place, the government contacted us and began 
to push us to formalize it. They wanted to strengthen the committee by 
acknowledging it and for it to work more closely with the government 
for issues of security. Although for the inhabitants there are also some 
good reasons to formalize the committee, especially if some tenants do 
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not comply with internal regulations, we neglected to do so, mostly out 
of lack of time. You know, all of this is unpaid voluntary work and thus 
nobody takes it too seriously. But the government kept on persisting and 
some time ago, finally, the committee was formally established with an 
elected board of five or six, including a chair and a treasurer. So, on the 
one hand, the fact that the committee was formed ad hoc and bottom- 
up demonstrates that there is a culture of community organization and 
social responsibility. On the other hand, the very fact that the govern- 
ment pressures existing committees into formalization reveals the 
state’s endeavor to control how things are run. Thus self-organization 
has multiple political dimensions. Social control always runs the danger 
of being instrumentalized for ideological purposes. 
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The Sea 


There are stories about the ocean as well as poems, songs, lyrics. The ocean 
as life enabling, as mysterious, as powerful. Full of resources. “All of this is 
now at risk, however, of dying, as the oceans are turned into the poisoned 
receptacle of the world's waste." In the 1970s, the fishermen's movement 
started in Southern India to defend access to the ocean's resources and to 
affirm the ocean as a source of life; to defend a sustainable approach to its 
use and to ensure the inexhaustibility of fish, and to protect and defend the 
communities that depend on fishing for their livelihood. Compared to other 
sectors, the exploitation and use of the sea was and is much more empha- 
sized than its preservation. Around two-thirds of the world is covered by 
ocean. The earth stretches out deeper into the ocean than high into the sky. 
The oceans are uncanny, opaque, nebulous. They swallow boats, planes, and 
tons of trash. Some items are spit out again and scientists will follow ocean 
streams to determine the place of origin and entry. The oceans are some- 
times described as one global, interconnected, continuous body of water that 
interchange relatively freely. But there are other descriptions as well that 
specify the ocean in different oceans. Oceans are often used as borders, or 
serve as borders, or borders are inscribed onto them. As oceans have a fluid 
materiality, they are said to need a map that inscribes order into their fluidity 
and projects borders onto them. Borders can't be physically built on oceans. 
Sometimes vessels and warships perform borders on the ocean. Around six 
million European passengers traveled on cruise ships in 2014.” In 2015 around 
one million people made it across the European, Asian, and African borders 
without going through passport control. Most used the Aegean Sea for their 
crossing. At the time of writing, NATO war vessels are positioned between the 
Greek islands and the Turkish coast.? 


Cruising 


The etymology of cruising is connected to cross and crossing; it seems to 
originate from the Dutch word meaning "to cross" in the seventeenth century, 
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when the Netherlands was at the height of its shipbuilding and colonial trade 
powers. The Age of Sail refers to a period between the sixteenth to the mid- 
nineteenth century, when sea power was the dominant force behind aggres- 
sive expansions from Europe. The sea was not just a trading zone, but also a 
battlefield. It was in this period when European settlers expanded to all parts 
of the world in one of the biggest migrations in recorded history. At that time, 
the term cruising was used to identify a specific type of movement—indepen- 
dent scouting, raiding, or commerce protection’—and not a vessel. It was 
not until the nineteenth century when vessels, then called cruisers, were built 
for this specific purpose. The first leisure cruising took place in 1822 and the 
business of pleasure voyages came to form cruise ships.? Transportation was 
not the primary purpose and the trips were called “cruise to nowhere” and 
“nowhere voyages.” Once more, this is where the movement and purpose de- 
fined the meaning of cruises in contrast to ocean liners that provided trans- 
port-oriented “line voyages.” Outside of the tourism industry, cruisers and 
cruising are terms used for many forms of traveling by boat or other vessel on 
water. In the 1950s, the term cruising became popular for describing the pas- 
time of slowly driving around “cruise strips” in a small town with a car. It de- 
scribes a type of driving that is mostly aimless and concentrates more on the 
social interactions within the car or with other car drivers. It was part of a 
kind of event culture of “cruise nights,” and it later continued as a nostalgic 
retro event that still occurs today. 


Cruising is often associated with an enclosed object in motion. According to 
Michel Foucault, the ship is the heterotopia par excellence. It is 


a floating piece of space, a place without a place, that exists by itself, 
that is closed in on itself and at the same time is given over to the infin- 
ity of the sea and that, from port to port, from tack to tack, from brothel 
to brothel, it goes as far as the colonies in search of the most precious 
treasures they conceal in their gardens, you will understand why the boat 
has not only been for our civilization, from the sixteenth century until 
the present, the great instrument of economic development [...] but has 
been simultaneously the greatest reserve of the imagination.° 


It is an immense weapon of colonizing the world, a violent dream machine that 
is imagining an open space that can be traveled on. The colonial apparatus 
covered its violent desires with the innocence of curiosity.’ In the same or 
different narrations we also find boats, ships, and vessels that were and are 
directed by pirates and outlaws. 


Around the beginning of the twentieth century, cruising became a code 
word among gay men looking for sex. Cruising areas identify public places 
known within a gay community as places to find sex partners. The places 
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include public toilets or parks; they are public as well as hidden.’ The HIV/ 
AIDS crisis probably served as a major rupture changing the practices of 
public sex acts and areas immensely. An age of safer sex followed, translat- 
ing these queer practices and spaces past antisex and homophobic polic- 
ing. Still, there is a nostalgic sentiment around gay communities that refers 
to this moment of free sexual pleasure. José Esteban Muñoz identifies this 
nostalgia in artworks that address unsafe sex in the moment when gay men 
were living during the AIDS pandemic. This backward move can also be 
understood as a form of queer cruising, a cruising within and through the 
times; a cruising through these utopian pictures that lets “us critique the 
present, to see beyond its ‘what is’ to worlds of political possibility, of ‘what 
might be”? 


Cruising Commoning 


We want to look at cruising as a practice of decentralized collective 
creation. We see it as a practice that allows occupying and commoning 
specific spaces in the city. It is a mode of acting together without assim- 
ilating the subjective desires within the common act. We want to learn 
from cruising and use it as a tool to understand and critique commoning 
and its processes of identification and group formation within urban 
spaces.” 


Emerging out of the privatization of common goods, such as knowledge, land 
and water, language, and all kinds of collective products, the commons be- 
came a tool for thinking against privatization and in collectivity, commonly. 
Feminist discourse on commons expanded to all areas of social life, and to 
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“the need for practices that create new communitarian models.” Silvia 
Federici connects the concept of the commons with a set of useful questions: 
“Are all these commons equivalent from the viewpoint of their political poten- 
tial? Are they all compatible? And how can we ensure that they do not project 
a unity that remains to be constructed?"" Following these questions, | would 
like to propose thinking of the commons or commoning together with cruis- 
ing as a queer movement: cruising commoning aimlessly and following the 
course of social relations and encounters rather than defining and categorizing 
those relations. Queer cruising itself is already based on the idea of common- 
ly produced spaces and times, and as a practice that negotiate rules instead 
of resting on preexisting sets of laws. Lauren Berlant describes queer life in 
general as “exhausting because you kind of have to make it up all the time. 
There are so few conventions to rest in or cruise in.” Accordingly, cruising 
requires constant effort to be not just a movement between fixed location but 
a movement in itself. In proposing cruising as a term, | don’t want to highlight 
cruising areas as ideal places, as these places can hold violence for gay cruis- 
ers. But they still allow for the earlier mentioned moments of what might be, 
which Mufioz describes in his book Cruising Utopia, moments of imagining 
and living a different life. In the context of commoning, these moments are 
often described as trying to capture ways of being together beyond capitalist 
and nationalist order systems. Although this longing is often directed toward 
the future, ways of being might be found in the present and past as well; they 
are lost or found in fugitivity." Muñoz says that queerness is not yet here, but 
that there is a potentiality, there are traces in the here and now. In this sense, 
commoning also comprises desires, fantasies, and belonging in opposition to 
the idea of identity as a stable condition." 


| would like to develop queer cruising as a methodology that evolved out of 
queer histories and settings, out of their negotiations and involvements, de- 
sires, needs, wants, and fantasies. In these production of histories, relations, 
and being-together were made that concentrated more on the making of and 
the becoming than in concluding in a final version. But as there is no inno- 
cent term, it will never become one. Cruising needs to be continuously cruised 
to find its different meanings, uses, and ambivalences. What cruising learned 
as a queer practice is to wander the hidden places of transparent negotiations, 
where desires open common and conflictual spaces. 


Following Gibson-Graham in their reference to the concept of being-in- 
common—“where subjects can understand one another but not necessarily 
have to be like each other""—Karin Schönpflug and Christine M. Klapeer point 
out that "queer commons' means not only rejecting the individualized and 
abstract ownership of oneself (including gender identities), commodities and 
land, it also accepts that there is a general interrelatedness and connected- 
ness, a one-ness or a world's commons." This queer commons points to a 
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conflictual space, where everything is effected and is effecting. Gibson- 
Graham are producing languages of economic diversity that "denaturalize 
capitalist dominance" and are "opening the way to queering economic 
space."? To "queer the economy" means in their practice to "bring into visi- 
bility the great variety of noncapitalist practices that languish on the margins 
of economic representation."? In Antke Engel's argumentation we could also 
understand commoning as fantasies of "togetherness and being-in-common 
defined by competition, conflict, and violence—fantasies of negotiating the 
precarious thresholds between power, abuse of power, and violence, and the 
complex overdetermination of structural and symbolic inequalities, and of 
transformative agency.” In this understanding of commoning, multiple layers 
of rule and power relations cross each other, and commoning is not just a 
space where differences do not mark conflicts, but a space where the nego- 
tiation of inequalities and agencies mark the utopian. 


On Crossing 


Lesvos is an island in the Aegean Sea. It is part of Greece, and one of the is- 
lands besides Samos and Chios that is nearest to the Turkish coast. A width of 
5.5 kilometers marks the closest point. In 2015 Lesvos especially experienced 
a never before number of EU border crossings that continues in 2016. At the 
same time, the number of people drowning in the Aegean Sea while crossing 
this border has peaked. For sure, this border has become one of the most 
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well-known in Europe in 2015, though it has been used for undocumented 
crossings for many years now. While the Aegean is still deadly for many, bor- 
der crossing by sea allows for higher numbers than on land, as the borders 
are much less controllable by patrols. The violent push backs, the practice 
of forcing people to return to their origin of departure by border control and 
Frontex, decreased in the Aegean after the Greek government changed in 
early 2015,” but has increased again since the beginning of 2016 and has 
been recently fully legalized. Since the beginning of April 2016, ferries de- 
ployed by the EU transport and push-back people from Greece to beyond 
the external EU border. 


According to Dimitris Papadopoulos and Vassilis Tsianos, migration control is 
not just applied to geopolitics on the ground but it is also about speed and 
regulation. Border control “is not there to block migration; it tries to institu- 
tionalize it by controlling its speed and magnitude. Sovereignty is not about 
sovereign borders. Secure borders do not exist and cannot exist; sovereignty 
is the futile attempt to regulate the porosity of borders: this can be conceived 
of as porocracy."? The European borders were opened last summer by refu- 
gees and migrants.” When Germany and Austria declared their borders open 
on September 4, 2016, this can be seen as an act of sovereignty to control a 
situation where governing was already in immense crisis. Still what happened 
was that around one million people entered Germany in 2015, and most 
were distributed to a prechosen destination. When migration control is about 
migratory movements and labor market control,” we can see that Germany 
possesses an immense pool of highly qualified, easily accessible labor, both 
financially and geographically. How refugees and migrants will be filtered, 
who can stay and who cannot is connected to education, working abilities 
and professions, and so on. In addition, what becomes productive labor is the 
fact “that bodies can become mobile in the most averse circumstances.”” 
Since migration is not simply a response to political and social necessity,” 
but as a social movement it is also an important force under current political 
and social circumstances, Papadoupolous and Tsianos draw the figure of the 
“mobile commons.” These mobile commons exist as a shared and commonly 
produced space that gathers all the knowledge, tricks of survival, caring for 
each other and sociability. And these mobile commons are crucial to “survive 
the order of making these lives happen and for surviving the sovereignty and 
capitalist exploitation.” This common space that is after all not free of hier- 
archies as the authors point out, is continuously under threat. But these forms 
of being in relation that are not easily captured, not fixed, and too opaque to 
control, enable us to imagine another living together, to produce a being-in- 
common or commoning. If we understand migration not as an individual 
situation, but as collective and commoning practices that involve multiple 
actors and political situatednesses,” we are able to think, recognize, and 
imagine multiple powerful forms of cruisings that are able to challenge those 
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dominant forces. Still, ^we cannot say what new structures will replace the 
ones we live with yet, because once we have torn shit down, we will inevita- 
bly see more and see differently and feel a new sense of wanting and being 
and becoming. What we want after 'the break' will be different from what we 
think we want before the break, and both are necessarily different from the 
desire that issues from being in the break.”” 


Cruising and Crossing 


A queer methodology evolves out of queer theory that concentrates on the 
fluidity of relations and practices. A queer methodology has to react to the 
fact that there is no fixed position in the research and that data can't be nor- 
malized.” Queerness doesn't have a linear form, it is not straight—neither its 
multiple histories nor the positions of things and subjectivities.” Queer theory 
doesn't mean to just focus on deviant positions, but to queer the normative 
and to dismantle the stability of the heteronormative order. Cruising points 
to the instability and fluidity of things and communities. It has the potentiality 
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struggles for movement that escape and 
subsequently delegitimize and derail 
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to conceive of the political in an alternative way; that is, in its organizational 
instability. "Let's look at this ‘methodology’ then, this way of being in the 
world that has not yet fully manifested itself but that we know we want, 
that we yearn for. It's just not going to say: Here | am. It is a constant act of 
creation, recreation, reflection, imagination, living in community, however 
we constitute that, possession, radical self-possession, radical collective 
self-possession.”” 


This concept of commoning is not built on identities but on ways of living 
together as continuously happening. Practices and examples are mediated 
from the past, happening in the present, and are imagined for the future. A 
politicized cruising is asking for an affective involvement with utopia. Follow- 
ing Mufioz, we have to cruise affective maps of the social, where we are able 
to feel hope and utopia. This affective perspective of a renewed and newly 
animated sense of the social produces a queer critique that concentrates at 
the varied potentialities possible.” 


Resonating with Papadoupolous and Tsianos's concept of the mobile com- 
mons, M. Jacqui Alexander claims that knowledge is evolving from the cross- 
ing, from crossing.” Cruising and crossing are not just connected, but should 
be in complicity. This knowledge that evolves from all that is happening now 
and in future happenings has to be reflected in the way we think and live. 
Crossings are never undertaken all at once, and never once and for all.” The 
crossings stand against the segregation of knowledge, “they disturb and 
reassemble the inherited divides of Sacred and secular, the embodied and 
disembodied,” and “summon subordinated knowledges that are produced in 
the context of the practices of marginalization in order that we might desta- 
bilize existing practices of knowing and thus cross the fictive boundaries of 
exclusion and marginalization.”” 


We are constantly building communities; we practice building them and will 
continue to do so. The struggle for wholeness, for finding ways of belonging 
to each other, is not about sameness. Colonialism was a project of separa- 
tion, fragmentation, and dismemberment. Today these borders are not torn 
down—they are in addition to new ones that are being built. To intervene in 
the dominant order that structures our lives, we have to allow for ways that 
challenge systems of oppression that enable different knowledge, experi- 
ences, and agendas to enter our perceptions and our multiple world-makings. 
We have to cross because “no one comes to consciousness alone, in isolation, 
only for herself, or passively.”” 
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Cruising Crossings, Crossing Cruisings 


If | lost you on the way, | would be curious where and when we will meet 
again. If | lost the track, this might be what cruising is about: losing and find- 
ing. Writing and reading is a lot about cruising. And about crossing. | tried 
to meet you in the cruising and crossing around commoning, in thinking, writ- 
ing, and doing with, against, and in opposition to you, the I, and the we. This 
is always conflictual. Commoning is the practice that evolves from being-in- 
common. Commoning hereby is a practice. It is not something that is just 
happening, but something that has to be done, that has to be constructed. 
Commoning doesn't evolve out of passivity. Nevertheless, passivity could 
be commoning. 


Commoning goes to all areas of life. It has a general understanding of con- 
nectedness. This connectedness is not about sameness but about relation. 
Cruising and crossing are relational methodologies, evolved as minoritarian 
practices that concentrate on the relationality of being. We meet now, here, 
and there, in the past, present, or future; time and space cross each other. 
This could be our first conflictual space of commoning. 


33 M. Jacqui Alexander, “Groundings on 
Rasanblaj with M. Jacqui Alexander,” 
Hemispheric Institute 12, no. 1 (2015), 
http://hemisphericinstitute.org/hemi/en 
/emisferica-121-caribbean-rasanblaj 
/alexander. 

34 Muñoz, Cruising Utopia, 18. 

35 Alexander, Pedagogies of Crossing, 17. 
Alexanders's central metaphor in 
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enforced Atlantic crossing of the millions 
of Africans that serviced from the fifteenth 
century through the twentieth the 
consolidation of British, French, Spanish, 
and Dutch empires. 

36 Ibid., 318. 

37 Ibid., 22. 
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Study as 
Commoning 
Callto Order 


A conversation composed of fragments from 
collective writings, e-mails, and discussions. 


Call to order: 
to formally signal the start of a meeting or function or assembly or court 
to demand the undertaking of a particular activity according to the rules 


A: Can we finally start to work?! 
B: Let's close the laptops. 


C: It's Tuesday, June 30. 
Shall we make a round of who is present? 
— Just for the record. 


D: Let's start ... 


FM: What I’m supposed to do is to call that class to order, presupposing that 
there is no actual, already existing organization happening, that there's no 
study happening before | got there, that there was no study happening, no 
planning happening. I’m calling it to order, and then something can happen— 
then knowledge can be produced. That's the presumption ... Let's just see 
what happens if | don't make that gesture of calling the class to order—just 
that little moment in which my tone of voice turns and becomes slightly more 
authoritative so that everyone will know that the class has begun. 


SH: We asked the question: What's the one thing you can't do at a university? 
And then we would pause and we would say: You can't study. 


MA: You use study for an incredibly broad range of different activities. Where 
it became very obvious for me was this example of entering a classroom and 
recognizing that there is already studying going on. | am asking you about 
the decision of working with the broad notion: Doesn't it produce problems 
that are maybe not necessary? 


SH: Study is an incomplete term and is a bit of an improper term—we cannot 
defend it fully. But at the same time, we are interested in what it gathers by 
being as elusive as it is. And that is precisely why I can't answer sufficiently 
the last part of your question, which is what else gathers becomes a problem. 


E: Isn't that what's already happening within capitalism?—that experiences 
and relationship are being commodified. If even our feelings and our relation- 
ships are becoming a commodity, there is no outside any longer to capital- 
ism—it's a total call to order. 


F: It's a self-fulfilled prophecy ... Isn't that what Gibson-Graham mean by talking 
capitalism into being? It's quite violent to normalize all commodity relation- 
ships as capitalist commodity relationship. 


G: And still we are exposed to the call to order. 


H: We need to consider that a call to order is always performed in a certain 
knowledge system. 


I: When | read my horoscope it says: "I think you should refrain from relying 
on experts. Be skeptical of professional opinions and highly paid authorities. 
Folk wisdom and street smarts will provide better guidance than elite consul- 
tants. Trust curious amateurs." 


What calls me to order? 

What calls my body to order? 
What calls my desires to order? 
What calls my obedience to order? 
What calls my agency to order? 
Who calls anyway? 

What calls? 

To which order? 

Why call? 


Members of the Spaces of Commoning research group (A, B, C, D, E, F, H, |) 
with Fred Moten (FM) and Stefano Harney (SH), authors of The Undercommons 
(2013), and a member of the audience (MA) in a public conversation on the 
occasion of the Vienna Art Week, 2015. 


Designing 
ommonin 
Institutions 
The Dilemma 
of the Vienna 
Settlers, the 
Commoner, an 
the Architect 
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Robert Park called the city “man’s most consistent and on the whole, his 
most successful attempt to remake the world he lives in more after his heart’s 
desire. But, if the city is the world which man created, it is the world in which 
he is henceforth condemned to live. Thus, indirectly, and without any clear 
sense of the nature of his task, in making the city man has remade himself.” 
Decades later, in his book Rebel City (2012), David Harvey returned to Park’s 
utopian quest and argued, “The right to the city is, therefore, far more than 

a right of individual access to the resources that the city embodies: it is a right 
to change ourselves by changing the city more after our heart's desire. It is, 
moreover, a collective rather than an individual right since changing the city 
inevitably depends upon the exercise of a collective power over the processes 
of urbanization."? 


As we recognize the right to exercise this collective power—the right to the 
city’—the disciplines of architecture, urban design, and planning face a 
dilemma. On the one hand, architecture renders material our social practices, 
relations, and values. On the other, the disposition of space is rendered for 
political-economic ends and also defines us. But while this interdependence 
infers a continuous process of negotiation and calibration, architecture is 
also violently conclusive: it petrifies, it cements. Architecture's inertia means 
it will always be out of sync with the living social contract it embodies. More- 
over, with the ascendance of neoliberalism, cities have moved away from 
redistributive to entrepreneurial governing. Under pressure in the global com- 
petition for capital, municipalities have become motors of speculative growth 
and privatization. Architecture is then mostly complicit as a generic com- 
modity in urban development, or as a signature icon competing for symbolic 
capital. And if we can no longer rely on state institutions to regulate markets 
in the interest of the public good, how are we to disrupt the expanding vortex 
of influence from self-perpetuating hegemonies? How can we claim a collec- 
tive right to the city? Can architecture untangle itself from the positive feed- 
back loop where it serves prevailing power structures, and instead gain its 
own critical agency to expose and foster processes of negotiation in urban- 
ization? Is it possible to imagine architectural and urban design as anything 
else than a top-down practice? Can architecture ever be an emancipatory 
project? 


Vital social movements from Occupy Wall Street in New York to Tahir Square 
in Istanbul have protested against the mantras of profit-driven growth and 


1 Robert Park, On Social Control and 2 David Harvey, Rebel Cities: From the Right 
Collective Behavior (Chicago: Chicago to the City to the Urban Revolution 
University Press, 1967), 3. (London: Verso, 2012), 4. 


3 Henri Lefebvre, Le droit à la ville (Paris: 
Anthropos, 1968). 
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capitalist urbanization while claiming that another world is possible. In these 
movements, spatial practices and appropriations have been key for building 
and sustaining solidarity.’ It is against this backdrop that the current debate 
on the commons thrives. Challenging the binary dichotomy of private and 
public, the commons offer the perspective of a self-organized and non- 
commodified means of fulfilling people’s needs, and more importantly, are 
understood as a process of making something common as commoners nego- 
tiate shared resourced, norms, and values. There are no commons without 
incessant activities of commoning, of (re)producing in common. 


The precarious nature of commoning defines its emancipatory promise. Its 
fragility signals the possibility of true participation, of taking or losing con- 
trol. Commoning begins by acknowledging differences and related potential 
conflicts. The goal is not to erase differences through consensus, but to work 
together despite their irreconcilability. The notion of commoning as an out- 
come of continuous negotiation, reclaiming, and revocation, resonates with 
our understanding of the city. At the same time, the openness and inconclu- 
sive nature of commoning is in opposition to general notions of design and 
planning, a predefined set of actions irrespective of contingencies. 


Thus commoning sheds light on architecture’s inherent dilemma: if we recog- 
nized the city as a site for collective negotiations in the interest of the public 
good, but this common interest can no longer be articulated in a single narra- 
tive, and is instead unstable, then we must reconsider the outmoded notions 
of planning and design based on the illusions of control and potency. One 
underlying hypothesis of this argument is that architecture should embrace 
its inability to control the dynamics of urbanization, and instead gain political 
agency by focusing on its ability to work with contingencies instead.’ This 
might free architects to scrutinize those forces that actually do shape the 
built environment, and consequently ask how and in whose interests building 
codes, land-use regulations, construction norms, financing models, and 
tax benefits are structured. Deciphering these forces might be the first step 
toward redistributing planning authority. On the other hand, architecture’s 
expertise on uncertainty and emergent behavior might expand its field of op- 
erations.° Following Alejandro Zaera-Polo who defined his aim to "produce an 
updated politics of architecture in which the discipline is not merely reduced 
to a representation of ideal political concepts, but as an effective tool to pro- 
duce change,”’ and focuses on the discipline’s hard core—the performative 
effects of building envelopes—l argue for the reinterpretation of architec- 
ture’s modalities of practice: to expand its scope beyond final products or 
singular objects, to include the design of processes under which architecture 
is produced—the design of political institutions, forms of governance, eco- 
nomic systems, and modes of production that determine most of our built 
environment. Only thus can we revive the idea of the political project that is 
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the city as a site of encounter and the collective negotiation of differences. 
This also implies imagining alternative institutions, constructing an alter- 
native framework beyond state centrism, and capitalist market logic. 


Can the commons contribute to such an endeavor? As much as the debate 
on the commons offers important insights for architectural and urban design, 
reversely, practices of commoning are also challenged when considered at 
the scale of the city. In effect, practices of commoning are most operative at 
a local scale, but what happens when the commons become the organizing 
principles at a larger scale, at the scale of neighborhoods or the city? How 
can practices of commoning grow beyond local initiatives, from islands of 
exception to triggering systemic change? And at a temporal scale, how can 
commoning, beyond the struggle for survival and as a mode of resistance, 
become a desirable condition to be sustained? When considered in the long 
term, commoning as social practice faces the challenge of remaining open 
(open to newcomers as well as open to adapt to changing conditions) and 
unyielding to enclosure, hierarchies, and discrimination. 


These questions suggest that if we are to understand commoning—not only 
as a perspective or guiding utopian horizon, but as transformative social 
change leading to a noncapitalist forms of living-in-common—then commoners 
must confront the challenge of institutionalization. | refer to institution- 
alization here as a process of crystallization where everyday behavior consoli- 
dates into protocols, and eventually organizational structures and material 
complexes. In such an understanding of architecture, its material and spatial 
organization inevitably also contributes to institutionalization. 


Thus it is here on the question of institutionalization that the articulation of the 
two seemingly incompatible practices, commoning and planning/design hinges. 
But to further pursue this question, it seems necessary to stop speaking of 
institutions in general, or design and commoning in general, and instead 
engage in a more concrete analysis of a specific ecology of social, political, 
financial, and spatial dynamics: the Vienna settlers’ movement of the 1920s. 
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Settlers’ Movement 


In 1919 Austria was on the verge of total economic collapse. After the First 
World War, it shrank from being a supranational empire to an atrophied 
province with few natural resources. Its inept, oversized administrative appa- 
ratus left its starving populace to its own devices. 


This crisis was not the mere result of war. It had fomented over the nineteenth 
century and through Vienna’s exponential industrial urbanization, when workers 
lived in overcrowded Gründerzeit quarters in precarious and unsanitary condi- 
tions. Already in 1912, 96,878 Viennese were homeless, 20,071 of which were 
children.’ The crisis reached its peak when veterans and refugees flocked 
to Vienna after the war. In her contribution “Housing Commons” in this book, 
Mara Verlic provides a more detailed account of the housing crisis and poli- 
cies at the time. 


In response, citizens began squatting on Vienna’s urban fringe, clearing forest 
for wood and growing food in small allotment gardens. By 1918 over 1500 
acres of cultivated land fed roughly 160,000 people,’ while farmers began 
erecting ad hoc housing. By 1919 about 60,000 settlers surrounded the 
former imperial capital,” threatening not only the Wald- und Wiesengürtel 
(a ring of forests and meadows), but the city's loss of control over its unruly 
masses. Photos of women cutting wood and working the land in early allot- 
ments bear resemblance to the accounts of diggers and levelers in medieval 
England, and are often referred to as the origins of the commons in Europe. 
But Vienna's settlers quickly moved beyond self-help initiatives. 


On September 26, 1920, the settlers marched down the Ringstrasse to demand 
rights to the land they occupied: "Give us land, wood and brick and we'll make 
bread out of it!”" The demonstration marked a tipping point for the 50,000 pro- 
testers: by orchestrating their energies, the settlers exerted political pressure 
on the city, as well as took advantage of economies of scale in the production of 
food and housing. Thus, the settlers began self-organizing in housing coopera- 
tives. On April 3, 1921, the settlers took to the streets again and gained such 
momentum that then-mayor of Vienna, Jakob Reumann, conceded to support 
their endeavor. Realizing that the city could not provide for the people and 
anxious to prevent a looming revolution, the government legalized the settle- 
ments, granting the squatters long-term leases while retaining ownership of 
the land. This marked the beginning of the settlements' gradual institutionaliza- 
tion. It also laid the foundations for the city's coming and better-known Red 
Vienna program. 


Invigorated by the city's support, settler associations created an alternative 
cooperative economy that would facilitate the construction of individual 
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houses with gardens for subsistence farming in forty-six different settlements. 
From 1919-24, the movement defined Vienna's urbanization. The settlers' co- 
operation was based on an intricate network of nested institutions of self- 
governed associations, cooperatives, and guilds, and also new municipal 
and governmental agencies. In quick succession, an umbrella association, 
the Verband für Siedlungs- und Kleingartenwesen (ÖVSuk) and a public utility 
settlement and building material procurement corporation, the Gemein- 
schaftliche Siedlungs- und Baustoffanstalt (Gesiba) were founded in 1921. 
ÓVSuK's goal was to respond to the settlers’ most basic needs while making 
construction more effective. It developed elaborate distribution, financing, 
and labor accounting systems. Many smaller cooperatives assembled under 
ÖVSuK and Gesiba, collaborating to gain control over entire cycles of produc- 
tion, distribution and use, by unfolding a range of activities including the pro- 
vision of raw building materials, the planning of settlements and housing 
prototypes, and the financing of construction via loans, insurance, and not- 
for-profit banking. In this way, the settler gained freedom from profit-driven 
market competition and unpredictable fluctuations, which ultimately gave 
rise to a new economic and political reform movement. 


The speed at which the settlements constituted a "proto-state organizational 
structure" remains as one of the settlers' most astonishing accomplishments.' 
Klaus Novy, who has provided the most comprehensive documentation of the 
settlers' movement to date, stresses the importance of "strong self-regulating 
institutions" that first enabled the settlers to articulate common interests and 
thereafter implement their ambitions." The settlers' lessons for bottom-up ini- 
tiatives remain just as valid today. Indeed many of the settlers' ambitions and 
strategies resonate with contemporary commoning initiatives nearly one cen- 
tury later: By separating land and home ownership via long-term leases, the 
settlers de-commodified their houses. By renting their cooperatively owned 
houses, the settlers ensured stable rents and that future decisions would be 
based on common rather than individual interests. By basing participation 

on the contribution of individual manual labor rather than capital, the settlers 
made housing accessible to wider, often excluded populations. By self- 
managing the diverse cooperative bodies based on basic democratic princi- 
ples, they managed to retain control over their lives. By accepting hierarchies 


2 
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of nested institutions, cooperative federations, and umbrella organizations, 
they grew beyond local initiatives, free from market and governmental 
pressures. 


But despite many ideological parallels, reading Vienna’s historic settlements 
through a contemporary commoning perspective also reveals important 
disparities. If practices of commoning are rooted in the negotiation of differ- 
ences, the recognition of varying abilities, privileges, hopes, and fears as the 
point of departure for coming together, how did the settlers’ deal with ten- 
sion and conflict? On the one hand, what makes the settler movement partic- 
ularly interesting from today’s post-political perspective is the diversity of 

its participants. “Here there is no difference between mental and manual 
workers. Factory and railway workers, art historians, writers, civil servants, 
anarchist, Christian socialists, libertarians and Baptist-theosophers, socialists, 
German nationalists and Jews work adjacent to and with one another. Here 
they are no "-ists."" But how did the cooperative convergence of subjects 
then affect this multitude?" The early illegal and informal settlers' activities 
are widely undocumented. We can only speculate on pre-institutional con- 
flicts, repressions and exclusions. Accordingly, Novy writes, "It is unknown 
from literature, how many allotment gardens and settlers decided not to join 
the cooperative and thus also turned down financial aid, how many were ex- 
pulsed from the wildly appropriated land. In both cases, however, one can 
assume that there were many more than acknowledged by specialized litera- 
ture from the institutional part of the movement." Two rather minor scenes 
may reveal some of the tensions, conflicts of interest, and attempts at appro- 
priation integral to the settlers' institutionalization. 


The Settlers' School 


One central incentive for the settlers was the effective allocation of available 
resources, not only material and financial, but also skills and knowledge. In 

addition to social and cultural clubs, the settlers also launched a newspaper, 
museum, and school. But beyond a "curriculum" of a lecture series by promi- 


nent figures of the movement, the settlers' school remains widely unexplored. 


Meanwhile, the writings of two lecturers, namely, architects Adolf Loos and 
Margarete Schütte-Lihotzky, provide some insight into their ideas about the 
nature and role of education, and the production and reproduction of knowl- 
edge within the reform movement. 


In his 1921 text "Wohnen lernen" (Learning how to dwell), Loos sets out his 
principals on how to live." Though leavened with humor, Loos's tone is pa- 
tronizing and leaves no doubt of his expertise on the matter of how a "good 
settler” ought to dwell. Similarly, an announcement for a Loos lecture de- 
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18 


clares, “Numerous attendance is the duty of the allotment gardener. 
Schütte-Lihotzky, Austria’s first female architect, offers a more modest account 
in her memoir: “With the light of miserable candle stubs or hazy fuel lamps 

| talked in smoky and remote taverns and described to people, based on our 
drawings, how to imagine our designs for typical constructions from early al- 
lotment cottages to completed houses, and how based on self-help, mutual 
help, and our help, they could create more humane and dignified living condi- 
tions. [...] Through all these activities at the time, | got in touch with male and 
female workers.” These excerpts suggest that Loos and Schütte-Lihotzky be- 
lieved as much in the role of education as in architecture as emancipatory 
forces. At the same time, they provide diverging attitudes on the grassroots 
movement regarding their roles as architects and “educators.” At the end of 
his involvement with the movement, Loos seemed disillusioned that none of 
his plans had been fully realized. Schütte-Lihotzky, however, continued refer- 
ring to the settlers’ movement as a formative experience in her long career. 
Though she is confident on the validity of her contribution to the settlers’ 
movement, she also let the settlers transform her understanding of how to 
live. Albeit not explicitly, Schütte-Lihotzky’s voice raises important issues for 
practices of participatory design: collaboration between experts and layper- 
sons inevitably entails mechanisms of in- and exclusion, sensitive questions 
about the conditions for partaking, and whose voices are heard or silenced 

in decision-making processes. Here the abstract commitment to citizen democ- 
racy is one thing, the dynamics of micropolitics in everyday situations another. 
More generally, this example raises questions about the representation of the 
settler movement: Who was speaking in the name of the settlers and how 
were different, even conflicting interests taken into account? 


As is so often the case with the history of poor peoples’ movements, little is 
known about who the actual settlers were. Instead, most historic accounts 
present Gustav Scheu, Otto Neurath, Max Ermers, Hans Kampffmeyer, and 
Loos as the protagonists of the settler movement.” Ironically, for a grassroots 
movement, the protagonists are all academically trained men, none of whom 


14 Der Tag, January 6, 1923, as quoted in 16 Novy and Forster, Einfach Bauen, 28. 
Novy and Forster, Einfach Bauen, 134. 17 Adolf Loos, “Wohnen Lernen” (1921), in 

15 I am suggesting here a possible Adolf Loos über Architektur, ed. Adolf 
anachronic resonance between the Opel (Vienna: Prachner, 1995), 162-65. 
settlers and Antonio Negri and Michael 18 Novy and Förster, Einfach Bauen, 59. 
Hardt's notion of "multitude" as a 19 Margarete Schütte-Lihotzky, Warum ich 
heterogeneous network of workers, Architektin wurde (Salzburg: Residenz 
migrants, social movements, and Verlag, 2004), 87. 
nongovernmental organizations acting as 20 See, among others, ibid., 46-83; or Eve 
unmediated, immanent, revolutionary Blau, The Architecture of Red Vienna 
collective social subject. 1919-1934 (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 


1999), 89-133. 
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were actual settlers’—the ones who literally built the settlements with 

their own hands were, in fact, often women. This fact should not diminish 
Kampffmeyer’s or Neurath’s contributions to the settlers’ cause, whose re- 
spective experience with the German garden city movement or the ideas of 
the British guild socialism were essential to the movement's consolidation. 
Yet it puts the notion of the settlers’ bottom-up organization into perspective. 


Das Siedleramt 


In parallel to the settlers’ movement, the city began to institute its own agen- 
cies. Officials had many incentives for embracing the movement: not only did 
it offer a pragmatic response to a pressing crisis, but for a young social demo- 
cratic government under pressure from all fronts, containing the unpredictable 
energies unfolding around the settlers was crucial for political survival. The 
Siedleramt became the city’s primary department in charge of the settlements. 
Its history is indicative of the settlers’ and municipality’s challenging, often 
twisted relationship. At first, the Siedleramt seemed to mirror the planning 
and design office of the OVSuK, led by George Karau and Franz Schuster. Both 
offices developed housing prototypes and layouts for the entire settlement. 
But the Siedleramt was also in charge of assigning land and regulating building 
developments as well as distributing subsidies, and thus grew increasingly 
influential. In contrast, the OVSuK closed its planning office in 1924 owing 
to financial difficulties. Furthermore, while the Siedleramt and the Baubüro 
seemed to compete for influence, according to many accounts, the contro- 
versial Siedleramt only came into being under heavy pressure from the settlers. 
Two years elapsed between Ermers’s appointment in 1919 to the founding of 
the Siedleramt in May 1921 under Kampffmeyer, who in turn appointed Loos as 
chief architect. All three were regarded as odd figures within Vienna’s bureau- 
cratic apparatus, and disparaged for their informal and hands-on approach. 
Another minor anecdote from the Schutte-Lihotzky memoir reveals some of 
the tensions: 


At the end of a corridor | found a narrow door with a cardboard sign: 
“Settlers’ Office of the City of Vienna.” At that time however the Settlers’ 
Office of the City of Vienna didn’t even exist yet, and every couple of 
days someone would remove the sign. Ermers, who worked behind that 
door, would time and again mount a new one. | mention this, because 

it shows how improvised everything was at the beginning.” 


The scene raises the question: Who was appropriating what? Interwar histori- 
ography deems the “wild” settlements as a marginal movement, soon to be 
absorbed into the famed Red Vienna housing program. Though there are nu- 
ances to this telling, it suggests that once the most dramatic food and hous- 
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ing crises faded and the new government found its footing, the centrally 
planned, high-density municipal housing blocks of Red Vienna were exponen- 
tially more effective than the settlers. Yet Novy cautions against a clash between 
these two irreconcilable paradigms, bottom-up versus top-down urbanization, 
and argues instead that one led to the other: only the incredible success of 
the settlers could have paved the road for such a municipal program. Novy’s 
insistence on what might seem like a minute detail in fact contributes to the 
marginalization of bottom-up movements in history, a mechanism preventing 
the production and accumulation of knowledge on self-organization. 


Now Ermer’s “sign incident” complicates things even more. Maybe the settlers 
were not victims of the state’s gradual appropriation, maybe the settlers were 
more subversive than that and saw the establishment of municipal bodies as 
an opportunity to infiltrate and transform the government from inside out. Or, 
beyond the settlers who worked long construction shifts and the municipality 
concerned with maintaining control over them, maybe there were other ac- 
tors involved, genuinely supportive of the settlers’ cause, but pursuing their 
own ideological agendas. Were they the ultimate “architects” of the settlers’ 
movement? 


Such framing would in fact suggest that much more than the design of individ- 
ual houses, which was ultimately in the hands of future users, architects of the 
settler movement were equally concerned with designing the conditions un- 
der which architecture was produced, or the design of processes. Neurath’s 
diagram Roots of a Settlement House (fig. 4) indicates this mind-set: rather than 
rendering the settler’s house as such, Neurath meticulously traces all material 
flows and production processes required for its construction. The relational 
nature of Neurath’s drawing implies a shift in understanding architectural de- 
sign beyond its mere product, the building, to include the design of the wider 
conditions, modalities, metabolisms, and institutions under which housing 
takes place. Read through this lens, the settlers’ movement glimpses at what 
an expanded practice of architecture might entail, one in which design takes 
into account the modalities of building production to identify strategic sites 
of “design” interventions. 


Such a perspective also implies a further challenge to the historic binary op- 
position between the settler movements and Red Vienna. Instead of juxta- 
posing low-rise, low-density, and self-built dwellings defined by scarcity and 
pragmatism versus monumental, municipally planned super blocks designed 
to represent a singular political program, and comparing their architectural 


21 Schitte-Lihotzky, Warum ich Architektin 
wurde, 47. 
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Otto Neurath, Roots of a Settlement House, 1925 
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merits based on their material products, or the buildings as such, we may also 
measure the settlers’ contributions to architecture on its own terms, namely, its 
ambitions of understanding architecture and the process of its production as 
steps to self-determination. In other words, if beyond mere survival, the settlers 
saw the collective act of construction as a means of “changing themselves by 
changing the city more after their heart's desire,” how did the settler institu- 
tions contribute to this effort? 


For a fleeting moment, the settlers’ intricate set of cooperative structures 
gave rise to a community economy embedded in an alternate understanding 
of democracy: self-government and operation in parallel to the state authority 
and market competition. But as its ambitions grew to induce systemic change 
beyond the autonomy of local initiatives, so grew its concessions and depen- 
dency on municipal subsidies and the so-called protagonist's expertise. 


Without doubt, the experience of building settlements together had a catalytic 
effect on solidarity. The hands-on experience of constructing another, possible 
world was emancipatory. But as the acuteness of the crisis faded, so did the 
settlers’ solidarity. Had the settlers focused too exclusively on their houses? 
Were they too concerned with material and financial flows to the detriment of 
their political subjectivities? Did they neglect to imagine life beyond the mo- 
ment of completing their houses, and disregard the reproduction of everyday 
life and social relations? Could the settlers’ institutions have been more con- 
cerned with the endurance and regeneration of the movement beyond the 
crisis? Could the settlers’ institutions have been designed to resist erosion 
and predatory forces? 


It is here that Silvia Federici’s feminist perspective on the politics of the com- 
mons offers possible clues. In order to resist dependence on wage labor and 
subordination to capitalist relations and to create the material requirements 
for the construction of a commons-based economy, Federici insists that we 
need to begin with the material reproduction of everyday life. “Reproduction 
precedes social production. Touch the women, touch the rock/"? she quotes 
Peter Linebaugh, asserting that if the commons are to provide the foundation 
of an anticapitalist society, the struggle needs to begin by addressing gen- 
der discrimination and unpaid reproductive labor. Here it seems essential to 
point out that Federici does not concede to a naturalistic conception of fem- 
ininity. For her this struggle is not a matter of identity but of labor and power. 


22 Harvey, Rebel Cities: From the Right to the in Revolution at Point Zero: Housework, 
City to the Urban Revolution, 4. Reproduction, and Feminist Struggle, ed. 

23 Peter Linebaugh, cited in Silvia Federici, Silvia Federici (Oakland, CA: PM Press, 
“Feminism and the Politics of the Common 2012), 147. 


in an Era of Primitive Accumulation” (2010), 
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Federici has dedicated a significant part of her work to demonstrating how 
women, historically and today, are the primary subjects of reproductive 
labor, and how they have consequently been at the forefront of the struggle 
against land enclosure since early capitalism, and that they are still essential 
for constructing autonomous spaces and collective livelihoods dissociated 
from the commodity flows of a global economy. The same is true for Vienna’s 
settlers’ movement: not only do many historic photographs of the settle- 
ments’ construction sites feature women at work, but according to the ÓVSuK's 
calculations, their labor contributions were devaluated by a factor of 0.7. 


Federici further points out that many forms of organizing struggle are unsus- 
tainable because they don’t include cooperation in reproduction, without 
which there is no continuity. Thus, beyond the emancipatory power gained 
from the collectivization of everyday work, Federici argues that it is only by 
putting the reproduction of the everyday at the center of political struggles 
that the commons movement will gain the capacity to endure: “We cannot 
build an alternative society and a strong self-reproducing movement unless 
we redefine our reproduction in a more cooperative way and put an end to 
the separation between the personal and the political, and between political 
activism and the reproduction of everyday life.”” Here Federici does not ex- 
plicitly address the question of institutionalization, yet her argument implies 
widening the understanding of institutions beyond formal organizations and 
public establishments, and recognizing that processes of institutionalization 
in fact begin at point zero, with the repetition of practices that turn into pat- 
terns, crystalize into habits, and eventually consolidate into these norms, in- 
stitutions, and material complexes. As Federici points out, commoning always 
begins with a small "c," and accordingly | would deduce institutionalization 


on 


also starts with a small “i. 


Studying the settlers’ movement from a contemporary commoning per- 
spective, it is here that a critique of the settlers’ institutionalization must be- 
gin. On the one hand, the protagonists of the settlers’ movement had the 
scope of vision to understand that if they were to build an alternate society, 
they would have to engage in negotiating bottom-up and top-down forces 
and thus expand their operations by imagining and establishing new collec- 
tive forms of institutions. On the other hand, their concept of institutions 
remained limited to the reorganization of labor, economics, and politics re- 
quired for the construction of houses. Institutions of everyday life, such as 
the nuclear family, marriage, and gender roles, remained untouched. Interest- 
ingly enough, Kampffmeyer points to the promising connection between the 
everyday and larger societal transformations, the micro and the macro: “It will 
be relatively easy to raise interest and find understanding for broader political- 
economic and social problems, with people who at a small scale have already 
implemented a piece of Gemeinwirtschaft (cooperative economy)."? But 
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Kampffmeyer only saw another opportunity to mobilize existing forces for his 
cause: the building of a new macro-economy, rather than recognizing an op- 
portunity to fundamentally begin redefining and constructing alternate 
institutions from the bottom-up. Federici resonates with Kampffmeyer's ob- 
servations, yet arrives at a different conclusion: "If the house is the oikos on 
which the economy is built, then it is women, historically the house worker 
and house prisoners, who must take initiative to reclaim the house as a center 
for collective life, one traversed by multiple people and forms of cooperation, 
providing safety without isolation and fixation, allowing for the sharing and 
circulation of community possessions, and above all, providing the founda- 
tion for collective forms of reproduction." Drawing inspiration from Dolores 
Hayden's work on nineteenth-century materialist feminists, Federici argues 
that the reorganization of reproductive work inevitably requires the reorgani- 
zation of housing and public space. 


Although, as Hayden has shown, many socialist feminist housing experiments 
already existed across the United States and Europe at the time of the Vienna 
settlers," it is here that the settlers' vision stopped short. The settlements were 
exclusively based on aggregate cells of single-family homes with individual 
gardens. While the construction of houses was a collective effort to the extent 
that families were only assigned an individual house via lottery upon comple- 
tion of the entire settlement, reproductive labor—be it gardening, cooking, 
or childcare in the settlements—remained a spatially segregated and mostly 
individual enterprise, with each woman confined to her small auto-subsistent 
sphere. The occasional communal houses and shared facilities served mainly 
for political, social, and leisure activities. But they were rarely integral to every- 
day routines and eroded over time. Thus the very idea the movement emerged 
from—collective self-organization—was not reflected in its spatial organization. 


Ultimately, the question of reproductive labor and its spatial organization point 
to the importance of the everyday as a starting point for rearticulating practices 
of architectural design and planning. Today, urbanization finds itself increas- 
ingly predetermined by institutional forces that seem beyond the influence of 

architecture and planning.” Meanwhile, J. K. Gibson-Graham argue that one of 
the key problems in tackling capitalism has been that our economic activities 

are essentialized as capitalist relations and thus "Capitalism" is talked into being 


24 Silvia Federici, "Feminism and the Politics 26 Federici, "Feminism and the Politics of the 
of the Common in an Era of Primitive Common,” 147. 
Accumulation" (2010), in Revolution at 27 See Dolores Hayden, The Grand Domestic 
Point Zero: Housework, Reproduction, and Revolution: A History of Feminist Designs 
Feminist Struggle, ed. Silvia Federici for American Homes, Neighborhoods, and 
(Oakland, CA: PM Press, 2012), 147. Cities (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1981). 

25 Hans Kampffmeyer, Siedlung und See also Julia Wieger's contribution on 
Kleingarten (Vienna: Springer 1926), 73. Kitchen Politics in this volume, 154-67. 
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as insurmountable monolith to which “there is no alternative.” Instead, Gibson- 
Graham suggest reframing wage labor based on monetary relations as the 
mere tip of the iceberg.” The greater and more significant portion of our re- 
lations and activities, they argue, are defined by in-kind payments, reciprocal 
labor, unpaid housework and family care, self-provisioning, and volunteer la- 
bor. Similarly, architects and planners cannot dispute sociopolitical agency 
by referring to the overwhelming power of “Institutions” that shape our built 
environment and contribute to growing spatial and social inequalities. Against 
this backdrop, Vienna’s settlers’ movement offers an inspiring account of an 
alternate mode for urbanization negotiating top-down and bottom-up forces. 
But the settlers’ project required strategically redefining the practice of archi- 
tecture to include redesigning the material, economic, and legal frameworks 
under which housing is produced. Ironically, by doing so they neglected the 
very design of the house as the basis of the reproduction of everyday life, as 
much as the reproduction of the movement as a whole. Taken to its radical 
consequence, the settlers’ latent understanding of architecture would have 
not only required an attempt of designing new kinds of institutions tackling 
housing politics and economics at the macro-level, but also to recognize the 
house, beyond an object of design, as a strategic site for redesigning institu- 
tions of everyday relations. 


Learning from the Vienna settlers and by being more attuned to the embed- 
ded micropolitics of everyday situations, the spatial layout of domestic labor 
and care, organizational mechanisms of in- and exclusion and distribution of 
ownership, we might begin locating utopia in the everyday and begin design- 
ing different kinds of buildings that in turn will shape us. And as we recognize 
how design and planning begin with everyday routines that consolidate into 
protocols and trickle up to give rise to alternative organizational structures 
and material complexes, we might end up with cities after our hearts’ desire. 


28 Among others, and representing a current 29 J. K. Gibson Graham, The End of 


generation of architects, Bjarke Ingels 

has argued that “[architects] are not the 
creators of the city, but the midwives.” 
Ingels, in a conversation with Michael 
Kimmelman at a session titled “Social 
Infrastructure” at the “Cities for Tomorrow” 
conference in New York on July 21, 2015. 


Capitalism (As We Knew It): A Feminist 
Critique of Political Economy 
(Minneapolis: University of 
MinnesotaPress, 2006), 79-101. 
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In the early 1920s, to escape the postwar housing and food shortages beset- 
ting Vienna, citizens set off for the outskirts of the city to settle and cultivate 
the land. Vienna's settlers' movement was neither state-led nor market-driven, 
but rooted in self-organization and a bottom-up negotiation of the community's 
social contract and distribution of resources. As a group of artists, architects, 
and social scientists, we studied the movement's propositions for an alternate 
future through the lens of contemporary commons debates. At the same time, 
we also studied the settlers' cultural archives across time, so as not to seek 
answers in a nostalgic, remote past. Instead we attempted to situate our study 
within a specific historic struggle, thus distilling from the past another possible 
world in order to imagine another possible future. 


Jose Esteban Mufioz's reflections on utopia enabled us to elaborate on these 
speculations. In his book Cruising Utopia (2009), Muñoz follows Ernst Bloch's 
distinction between abstract and concrete utopias, dismissing abstract uto- 
pias for being detached from any historical consciousness. Instead he favors 
concrete utopias for being "relational to historically situated struggles, a col- 
lectivity that is actualized or potential.” Muñoz proposes a modality of utopia 
that is at once affect and methodology—a critical methodology that he de- 
scribes as "a backwards glance that enacts a future vision.” 


We set out on a search to build (upon) practices of commoning, using insights 
into specific histories and by asking questions such as: Which practices of 
studying or living do we consider meaningful in terms of the production of 
commons? Which practices are and have been already among us? This "us" 
is tricky as it jumps generations,’ it is full of difference, and is always in dan- 
ger of appropriating. "Building (upon)" does not mean to follow a simple line 
of past-present-future, but to understand the present through the past, the 
past as a surprise for the future,? and the future as a bold potential contained 
in the present. 


With this perspective, our approach to the settlers' movement can be described 
as a series of encounters and iterative settings, an attempt to create situations 
that would allow us to collectively engage in the distinct, yet synchronous tem- 
poralities of the past, present, and future. These settings, described here as dif- 
ferent glimpses of the settlers' movement, took place in the form of a collective 
walk, readings, an exercise in rewriting, a search for material traces by knocking 
on settlers' doors, a speculative walk through gaps in memory, and an enactment 
of an editorial meeting of the newspaper Der Siedler. 


1 José Esteban Muñoz, Cruising Utopia: The Epistemology,” Australian Feminist Studies 
Then and There of Queer Futurity (New York: 24, no. 59 (2009): 17-31. 
New York University Press, 2009), 3-4. 3 Elizabeth Grosz, Time Travels: Feminism, 

2 Iris Van der Tuin, “Jumping Generations: Nature, Power (Crows Nest, NSW: Allen & 


On Second- and Third-Wave Feminist Unwin, 2005). 
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First Glance: Collective Walks and Readings—Where Are We? 


Stefan Gruber: This is the only map we have right now and it’s oriented 
north. 

Moira Hille: Is this the garden we passed by? 

Vladimir Miller: We are somewhere here in between and I think these 
would be the communal houses. 


Our first encounter with the settlers’ movement took place on a collective 
walk through the present-day Rosenhügel settlement. At moments, we paused 
and read excerpts of texts on the settlers to one another: Adolf Loos’s em- 
phatic endorsement of the settlers’ land rights struggles; Margarete Schütte- 
Lihotzky’s more humble recollections of gathering in candle-lit taverns with 
settlers over construction plans; Eve Blau’s history of the settlers’ movement 
interpreted as the prelude to Vienna’s more illustrious Red Vienna program; 
and Klaus Novy and Wolfgang Fórster's meticulous account of the movement's 
institutionalization and their affirmatory eleven points on the relevance of 
settlers’ experiences for cooperative initiatives of the 1980s. 


SG: This was the first comprehensive publication on Vienna's settlers’ 
movement, from Klaus Novy and Wolfgang Forster in the early 1980s. 
Here are historical images of the workers constructing their houses. And 
here is the Genossenschaftshaus, the cooperative house. This is what 
we should be looking for. 

Anette Krauss: And what does it involve? What does it say on the map? 
Clubrooms, a gym, a mandoline orchestra, a theater ... 

SG: It was also the place where they would meet and politically 
organize. 

Anette Baldauf: What kind of communal house is it? Was there a com- 
munity kitchen in the community house? 

Mara Verlič: To me, the settlers’ community building doesn't seem like a 
house where you would organize reproductive labor. 


Reading aloud and listening to voices from the past, we started doubting 

the accounts of the settlers’ movement we had heard so far. What has often 
been framed as the pioneering site for an emancipatory cooperative move- 
ment now rather felt like a petit bourgeois suburban neighborhood. The 
juxtaposition of the present moment with distinct, even diverging historic 
accounts underlined the extent to which our perception is slanted by narra- 
tive constructions. Numerous historic texts refer to the uncultivated forest 
and no-man's-land on which the settlers built their houses. Thus one recurring 
discussion arises from the fact that the settlers’ movement coincided with 
intense European colonial activity. 
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Fig. 5 
Spaces of Commoning research group, collective walk 
and reading, Rosenhügel settlement, Vienna, 2014 


Hong-Kai Wang: The land that they occupied: Were there no inhabitants 
at all? 

SG: | think it was originally farmland, owned by the city. 

HKW: | am asking because the idea of settlement also includes the idea 
of erasure, classic colonialism, erasure of what has been there. 

(The wind blows) 

AB: The promise is the same, no? The promise of setting off to other 
countries and supposedly there is nobody. And of course in these coun- 
tries, a lot of people lived who were simply not regarded as human be- 
ings. The promise that there would be a better life is part of the colonial 
trade and the discourse that made these movements possible. 
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Second Glance: Knocking on Settlers’ Doors—In Search of 
Material Traces 


In one of the scenes of the 1980 documentary Das Bauen ist ja nicht das 
Primäre (Building is not the primary thing), the architect Margarete Schütte- 
Lihotzky revisits some of the houses she designed at the edge of Vienna’s 
fourteenth district in the former settlement called Eden. Together with radio 
journalist Beatrix Füsser-Novy and architects Gerd Haag and Günter Uhlig, 
she tries to remember her involvement in the settlers’ movement sixty years 
prior. The following scene begins with Schütte-Lihotzky sitting in a car, direct- 
ing the driver toward a specific settler’s house. She talks with residents over 
the fence.* 


Margarete Schütte-Lihotzky: There we go. | think we need to leave the 
road here. Now we will see if we can still find the house for which | de- 
signed the interior. [...] Isn’t it grotesque, that sixty years have passed ... 
ah ... someone is coming. 

Resident: Good afternoon. 

MSL: Good afternoon. We would like to ask you something with regard 
to the area here. | myself was member of the cooperative Eden many 
years ago. | have designed this house together with the architect Egli. 

R: At that time | was very young. There was forest everywhere. And these 
three houses were built out of stone. 

MSL: Yes, that could be. | worked on it in 1921. And for one of the inhab- 
itants | furnished the entire house. The furniture wasn't freestanding, but 
with built-in furniture and a small library. [...] There was a fireplace in the 
corner. | can sketch it for you. 

R: Are you talking about those houses? 

MSL: Yes, but there is no bell. 

R: The door is difficult to open. You have to knock hard. 

MSL: Is it an older woman? 

R: There was an older woman. She died, but her young daughter knows 
a lot. 

MSL: Wonderful. Let's ask her. 

R: Yes, try it. You need to knock with a lot of force. 


Thirty years later, members of our research group, together with Elisabeth 
Kofler and Andreas Gautsch, from the Anarchist Library and Archive in Vienna, 
visit Eden again. For several days we walked around in a quest to find out more 
on the settlement. Eden's settlers were known to be particularly diverse, and 
included anarchists, members of diverse religious groups, theosophs, and 
practitioners of other life-reform movements. Its current inhabitants, however, 
seem to know little about the founders' original intentions. When we try talking 
with people, asking what they remember, we are sent from one house to an- 
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other in search of someone who might know something—those who were 
young or born here shortly after the houses were built. We learn of people 
who have just died; a man whose wife had found a suitcase filled with photos 
that belonged to her parents who lived here. The people we ask speculate 
about which house might be the one designed by Schütte-Lihotzky: "Who?" 
they ask. "A famous architect!" we say. "One of the first female architects 

in Vienna.” We listen to rumors of a woman who ran a notorious Gasthaus or 
tavern. But when we arrive at the settlers' hang out, we find a store selling 
car insurance. 


Performatively speaking, we could describe what we tried to do: the 2015 
reenactment of the 1980s exercise of knocking on doors. However, this perfor- 
mative act was not done for the sake of repeating Schütte-Lihotzky, Novy- 
Füsser, and Uhlig. Instead, this reenactment was in pursuit of a certain legacy: 
a looking back as a search for the practices of self-organization from the past 
that we might identify as meaningful today, and whose traces we hoped to 
find in everyday encounters and conversations with people who live or have 
lived in this area. The practice of walking and engaging with current inhabit- 
ants then became a way to produce new relations between people, a way to 
encourage creative encounters and negotiations through which experiences 
and ideas are shared and organized, and from which sparks of resistance 

or creative alternatives to contemporary forms of domination might possibly 
emerge. 


4 Das Bauen ist ja nicht das Primäre, 1980. 
Translation of scene by the authors. 
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Eleven Theses on the Relevance of the Cooperative Idea Today (1985) 


by Klaus Novy and Wolfgang Forster 


1. In a society where jobs are becoming scarce in spite of economic growth, housing security and 
good neighborly relations are increasingly important. 


2. Because of unemployment, early retirement and the reduction in working hours, there is more 
free time available for which meaningful occupations have to found. 


3. When people leave working life early, or never reenter it, the most basic social interactions 
are at risk of being disrupted [often leading to loneliness or senselessness). Here, cooperative 
management, caring for the environment and actively contributing to one’s neighborhood might be 
a meaningful compensation. 


4. With real incomes declining, sustaining affordable housing becomes the most pressing issue in 
housing policies. Control over developments can only be achieved through increased participation 
of those who are most concerned (namely, the residents). 


5. In order to control housing costs, self-help and participation of residents is necessary. But the 
residents’ engagement must also be profitable for them. Hence legal, administrative structures and 
funding models are needed that foster the residents’ agency-rather than inhibiting them, as they 
currently do. 


B. Financial and social sustainability in the renovation of Uienna's old, often cheap housing stock 

is only reasonable with the participation of the residents. Users' interests must be prioritized over 
those of investors. The cooperative idea should be transferred to the renovation and maintenance 

of the old housing stock: 'a community of users who buy the building' as cooperative. 


7. For ecological reasons, it becomes increasingly necessary for residents and the municipality to 
coordinate regarding needs for energy, water supply and disposal, green areas and living quarters. 
Organizations that are close to residents can do pioneering work in this field. 


e'services, provided by the Welfare State; are no longer financially feasible today. Thus 
]tural BER should be decentralized and transferred to 


re is an increa tin : ırhoods of one's personal choice with 


Figs. 6a, 6b 
Spaces of Commoning research group, pages from Zettlement Zine, 2014 


„oe the 1980s 
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Eleven Theses on the Relevance of the Cooperative Idea Today (2016) 


by the Spaces of Commoning research group 


I. In a society marked by financial crisis and austerity politics, we need to address income 
inequalities more boldly. How does income inequality correlate with housing security, social 
welfare, education, and migration policies? Cooperative structures offer a basis for organizing our 
everyday lives in a struggle against a paternalistic State and capitalist exploitation. 


2. We find ourselves working under precarious conditions: we face unstable, short term jobs and 
looming unemployment which forces us into involuntary entrepreneurship. We have to devise 
mechanisms of escaping and resisting conditions that spur individualization, although they 
concern us all. 


3. Today, social interactions are marked by an atmosphere of fear. Especially those who are 
disadvantaged are afraid of further losing their social security and welfare. While cooperative 
housing models offer new modes of support, they should also actively oppose neoliberal and right 
wing politics that tend to fuel and capitalize on fear. 


4. With sharpening income inequality, affordable housing is one of the most pressing issues in 
housing politics. This can only be achieved by providing housing that operates outside the logic of 
exchange value and real estate speculation. Control over the housing economy can only be gained 
through increased participation of those who are most concerned (namely, the inhabitants). 


5. To control housing costs, the de-commodification of housing stock is inevitable. Rather than a 
commodity with an exchange value, housing should not be defined by its use value and become 
commonly accessible to all. Only then can residents’ self-management become a radical democratic 
form of organization and not just the participatory farce of roll-back neoliberalism. 


6. In wide s nna, the renovation of the old housing stock is almost compli 
public-private partnerships and with relaxed rent regulation laws, Vienna's urba 
;purnsiliprivate investment. As a result, real estate prices are hafun iny iin vents 
. Thus even old busing stock has become less affordable. 


easingly necessary for residents and the 
and garbage disposal, green areas and muag 


B. It is the State's responsibility to recognize and actively support bottom- 
communal self-organization. Emerging communities and organizations contribute f 
decentralization and diversification of cultural and social life. 


9. Small-scale cooperatives promote values of reciprocity and engage 
rules of efficiency and scarcity. They are uniquely positioned to develop an 


10. Urban design strategies have to include a range of cooperative models that meet the 1éeds of 
diverse living situations. Cooperative models have to be affordable and accessible to all. They shoul 
not turn into privileged enclaves for the privileged and educated middle class. `A 


II. There is and has always been interest in living in a self- delEREggn ed environment with 
neighborly relations. This interest has existed across different classes and times. It can b 
motor for mutual support, but also entails the risk of segregation and exclusion. Practice 
commoning can take place in rather different ideological set-ups and thein@mbiguity de 


— thorough discussion on the principals that a commons or community-is-built-on. er 
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Third Glance: Rewriting Alternate Future—The Promise of 
Cooperative Structures 


One of our central sources at the Rosenhügel was Einfach Bauen, a seminal 
book edited by Novy and Forster in 1985,° which also accompanied a traveling 
exhibition Novy curated together with Günther Uhlig. By revisiting ideas of 
cooperative and self-organized housing, their comprehensive documentation 
contributed to a broader debate on prevalent economic crises and the early 
disintegration of the welfare state. One chapter is dedicated to eleven theses 
on what we can learn from the cooperative ideas of the settlers’ movement 
today (namely, 1985). Novy and Forster’s attempts at writing and rewriting 
history render palpable the extent to which their thoughts and positions are 
embedded in a specific moment in time. They inspired us to take a turn at 
reframing the ideas of the settlers from today’s perspective by rewriting the 
eleven thesis (figs. 6a, 6b). 


Fourth Glance: A Speculative Walk through the Gaps of 
Memories—Who Were the Settlers? 


What is the relationship between the constitution of memories and practices 
of commoning? This question played a crucial role for yet another iteration 
of walking. However, this time we shifted our walks from the streets of the 
former settlements in Vienna to meandering through a series of photos and 
quotes extracted from the documentation of the movement. We hoped to 
evoke a “speculative walk” with reflections, associations, imaginings, and af- 
fective memories in order to study the potential of remembering radical his- 
tories. Trying to conjure a relationship between practices of commoning and 
the settlers’ movement, the conversation evolved around the questions of 
who the settlers were, their motivations and aspirations. 


In historiographies of the settlers’ movement, a few protagonists are repeat- 
edly mentioned: Hans Kampffmeyer, Otto Neurath, Max Ermers, Adolf Loos, 
or Margarete Schütte-Lihotzky. Accounts from male settlers are rare, and 
there are hardly any details about female settlers. How did they organize their 
everyday lives? What division of labor took place? What was the relationship 
to the land they were occupying? 


The following excerpts stem from audio recordings of a Bildkritik during the 
speculative walk posing these questions to certain archive images. Interlocu- 
tors in the speculative walk included Kofler and Gautsch, Maria Mesner (a 
historian and docent at the Institute for Contemporary History, University of 
Vienna), Gerhard Rauscher (an activist in the Right to the City movement), 
and members of the Spaces of Commoning research group. 
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Fig. 7 
Shortage of firewood leads to citizens’ deforestation of Wienerwald, winter of 1918 


VM: Who are these people? Why are there so many in the woods? 
Gerhard Rauscher: They are actually cutting trees, not only branches, 
but whole trees. 

AB: Are these settlers collecting wood for the settlements? So if the 
camera would shift a little, would there be a construction site next to it? 
AG: Or are they people from the city who are looking for firewood? 

Or are they professionals, engaging in an informal economy of selling 
wood. [...] 

MV: Haven't you just said that since 1918, Vienna's forests were protected? 
Is what they are doing against the law? 

Maria Mesner: At that time the authorities were afraid of a socialist 
revolution. They were not afraid of the woods being cut down. They 
didn't really mind about the trees in the forest. 

AK: And they did not see the cutting down of the trees as a part of the 
revolution? 


5 Klaus Novy and Wolfgang Förster, Einfach 
bauen: Katalog zu einer wachsenden 
Ausstellung (Vienna: Verein für 
Kommunalpolitik, 1985). 
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MM: No, | don’t think so! 

Julia Wieger: But maybe it is not only about finding wood as building 
material or heating, but cutting down the forest to settle there? Land- 
grabbing so to say. And that’s illegal. At least it sounds very daring! 
MM: Yes, indeed. But | don’t think we can compare our understanding 
of ownership and taking land to that following First World War. 
Ownership was then a much more undefined question. 


HKW: Who are these women? Why was this photo taken? And where? 
JW: | think this is a staged photo for educational purposes on how 
to organize the building site for one of the settlements. 
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Fig. 8 
Pioneers of the Rosenhügel 
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VM: In the background, there are the last remains of the wild settle- 
ments. Do you see the sheds? 

Elisabeth Kofler: The women have been doing this for weeks. They know 
how to do it. [...] 

AB: Do you think the women were slightly pissed that their working 
hours were counted less than the hours of men? 

MM: No, actually | think at that time, it was a gift. An improvement from 
no payment to a little payment. 

AK: Phew ... depressing. [...] 

MH: Do you think all settlers were workers? 

AG: As far as | know it was a very heterogeneous movement. Civil 
servants, the unemployed, organized workers, especially railway men. 
MM: We shouldn't forget that after the First World War, poor people 
started to claim the right to have a family. Having a family was a class 
issue. 

GR: Thus there is clear link. Leaving the city, grabbing land, and building 
this very typical single-family settlers' house. Is this what we see here? 
MV: Claiming rights sounds good. But weren't the authorities not exactly 
trying to tame the crowd by making them focus on the family. 

MH: And how about supporting any alternative forms of living? 
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Fifth Glance: Editorial Meeting of Der Siedler— 
How to Carry On? 


In 1921 the newly founded central settlers’ association published the first is- 
sue of the newspaper Der Siedler (The settler), defined as “a periodical for 
allotment gardens, settlers, and housing reforms.” The association and its me- 
dia organ were two of many emerging institutions marking the transition from 
a series of loose self-help initiatives into an organized movement. In the effort 
to consolidate the different strands and smaller associations of the movement, 
Der Siedler, with a circulation of forty thousand, played a pivotal role. On the 
one hand, it served as a platform for exchanging information and practical ad- 
vice. On the other hand, the newspaper aimed at evoking a coalition among 
settlers, speaking as its representative voice, and lobbying for its interests. 
Meanwhile, within the paper, ideologies did not always align and different 
contributions attempted to frame the movement one way or another. 


Intrigued by the ambivalence of the newspaper's role, we set out to revisit 

the creation of the newspaper by organizing an editorial meeting nearly one 
hundred years after its original publication. We invited a group of organizers, 
activists, and researchers from Vienna to take on the role of guest editors and 
collectively read, review, and critique Der Siedler's first issue, and consequently 
imagine what questions a new edition might address today. The guest editors 
were selected for their engagement with the settlers' movement through re- 
search, or for their involvement and activism in projects and practices relevant 
for current debates on self-organization, cooperatives, or commoning in the 
city. Andreas Gautsch, Ernst Gruber, Michael Klein, Peter Krobath, Karin Lischke, 
Maria Mesner, Tina Wintersteiger and the members of the Spaces of Common- 
ing research group all gathered in our office for an editorial meeting. 


AK: Welcome to the editorial meeting of Der Siedler. The meeting will fol- 
low the typical structure of an editorial meeting and take place in two 
parts: we will start off with a critical reading of the last edition of the news- 
paper, the historical one from 1921, and will then proceed to collecting 
ideas and topics for the new edition from 2015. Let's start off with a quick 
round of introduction where everybody introduces themselves and 
names the editorial department they represent. 

JW: My name is Julia, I’m an architect and I'm here today for the depart- 
ment of gardening. 

Michael Klein: I'm Michi and I’m at home in the department of housing, 
today more precisely at the Friedensstadt. 

Karin Lischke: I'm Karin, an architect and artist and | represent the asso- 
ciation Rasenna. 

Peter Krobath: I'm Peter, a freelance journalist and specialist for the 
Rosenhügel. 
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Fig. 9 
Spaces of Commoning research group, Der Siedler editorial meeting, 2015 


MH: I'm Moira and I’m in charge of the department, Miscellaneous. 
SG: I'm Stefan and my responsibility today is the classified ads. 


During the critique, each editor provided a summary and feedback on his or 
her assigned section, ranging from "Gardening in April" to the establishment 
of a "Settlers' Bank,” or claims for the establishment of a "General Program 

of the Settlers' Movement." But the editors did not only find utopian qualities 
to the settlers' ideas. Some expressed concerns about how the authors prior- 
itized hierarchical and efficient structures over the settlers’ empowerment. 
Others were wary of the movement's antiurban sentiments: Doesn't the social 
control often inherent to rural life contradict the promise of urban emancipa- 
tion, especially for women? Clearly, ideas of "living in nature" can also resonate 
with more conservative ideologies, even National Socialist ones, as made 
evident in the article entitled "Status and Character of the Austrian Settlers' 
Movement." 


In the second part of the editorial meeting, we discussed the relevance of 
Der Siedler today, asking what topics and questions we would like to address 
in a contemporary edition. What can we learn from the historic newspaper 
for today's struggles of emancipatory and self-organizing movements? What 
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experiences and challenges are relevant one century later? And what aspects 
need to be reconsidered or radically revised? How can the projective mode of 
enacting an editorial meeting help us overcome mere criticality and instead 
engage in concrete utopias? 


One point of discussion was the class dimension of the settlers’ movement: 
To which extent did it address the most urgent housing needs of the working 
class, or was it rather a middle-class project with class-based exclusions? 


Ernst Gruber: Before today | never thought of who the settlers actually 
were. | was just fascinated by the cooperative ideology and organiza- 
tional form of guilds. But after reading the paper today more closely, 

| feel like it was primarily addressed to intellectuals and the bourgeoisie. 
Thus after reading Der Siedler, | feel like the settlement movement was 
probably less emancipatory than | had hoped. 

JW: | can imagine writing an article about that today: the social exclusiv- 
ity of contemporary cooperative housing. Maybe this article could be 
written in the style of the more hands-on, practical contributions to Der 
Siedler and include concrete advice on how to avoid such exclusive 
tendencies. | believe a lot of people in cooperative housing initiatives 
today are aware of mechanisms of exclusion. 

MV: Knowing about it and wanting to act against it is not the same. 


But can a settler's house rooted in the ideologies of the nuclear family ever 
inspire emancipatory powers? In fact, at the time of the settlers’ movement, 
the notion of single-family homes was already subject to fierce criticism from 
the progressive Left as well as parts of the Social Democratic Party. Denser, 
multistory housing blocks with small individual flats and large communal 
spaces were generally seen as a more progressive kind of housing for the 
revolutionary working class. 


When the editorial meeting ended, we felt the need to give our guest editors 
another chance to elaborate on the historical edition of Der Siedler as well 
as ideas for new fictional editions. Thus we asked them to propose articles 
they would like to write for an upcoming edition. Based on their ideas, we 
composed and collaged a fictional editorial letter of the settlers’ newspaper 
one hundred years later. 
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Dear Readers, 


It's been almost 100 years since Der Siedler first appeared. In some ways, it seems the basic 
conditions of the early 21st century aren't unlike the early 1900s when the settler movement 
appeared. Once again Vienna is growing due to the arrival of newcomers from all over the world. 
As with earlier, this has accelerated societal changes with all its implications: new potentials 

for development, a shortage of housing and employment, fear, insecurity, but also optimism. 
The settlers' vision for a democratic alternative to capitalism also seems to live on in an array 

of initiatives such as worker, consumer and housing cooperatives, community currencies, 

urban gardens, fair trade organizations, intentional communities and neighborhood self-help 
associations. 


Meanwhile retrospection enables critical distance and requires us to use the reedition of Der 
Siedler as an opportunity to revisit the settlers' concerns. Beginning with the title, we would like a 
shift in focus to "un-settlement" and "resettlement." In light of the ongoing refugee movement, we 
hope The Un-Settled as the paper's new title will help to initiate debates on the uprootedness and 
fugitivity of current lives. Thus we aim to trace differences and parallels between the settler and 
the refugee movement - the search for housing, food, work and Lefebvre's "right to the city." But we 
cannot stop at renaming the paper. Thus we have carefully reconsidered the means of distribution 
and diffusing authorship and decided to relaunch Der Siedler as a zine that is easy to reproduce 
and share, physically and digitally. Furthermore, parts of the zine will be complemented by an 
online Un-Settling-Wiki that will spread authorship as widely as possible. We hope these multiple 
formats and outlets will allow us to weave a rhizomatic network of cooperation with likeminded yet 
diverse initiatives. 


For the front of the paper, some of our new sections will tackle issues such as the colonial 
condition of settling and the promises and challenges of the cooperative structure today. 
Confronting the colonial dimension of the historic settler movement is long overdue. Indeed there 
has never been such thing as a blank site; settling always entails explicit or hidden displacement. 
But despite the fresh trauma of the war, massive migration and dispossession, the 1920s settlers 
seemed little concerned about the spirit of a new frontier, the implications of pioneers conquering 
the wild. The query on coloniality at large also ties into the present refugee crisis. 


In our section on cooperatives today, we examine the timeliness of the settlers' original ideas. 
Their main goal was to create affordable, humane housing for people who were often unemployed 
but had the skills to build homes. The movement wanted to create space for a community 

striving for self-determination. But can today's cooperative accommodate the challenges of the 
early 21st century? If so, how? Amongst others, these questions are explored in a conversation 
between protagonists of the Hauptverband für Siedlungswesen (*1921) and the Initiative für 
gemeinschaftliches Bauen und Wohnen (*2009). 


Despite many changes to the back section, we'll continue our favorite columns: the book review 
column and DIY tips for sustainable architecture. This month's review is of Border as Method. 

Or the Multiplication of Labor by Sandro Mezzadra and Brett Neilson from 2013. The review is a 
general reflection on the various border struggles in, around and also underneath the settler 
movement, and the lines drawn and redrawn in the search for a hands on solution to the crisis. 

As news you can use, we explain how to produce rammed earth bricks based on a 1919 instruction 
manual, recently retrieved from the basement of a settler house in Rosenhügel. For this edition 

we submitted a sample brick to a material performance testing agency and report our unlikely 
findings. 


Fig. 10 
Spaces of Commoning research group, 
future editorial letter of The Unsettled Newspaper, 2021 
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Final Remarks 


Looking back on the histories of Vienna's settlers’ movement, we engaged 
in an interdisciplinary study of a movement where the making of a common 
and the making in common served as a guiding horizon. We walked into the 
past, tried to conjure gaps in memories, and reimagined everyday practices 
of commoning, from hands-on deforestation and self-help construction of 
houses to the redistribution of reproductive labor. 


The movement's context, its put-to-practice aspirations and its ambivalent 
positions are what makes Vienna’s settlers’ movement an important historical 
milestone for understanding commoning today and its ideologically, some- 
times deeply conflicted, applications in practice. The settlers’ movement can 
be described as a movement for self-organized housing and is thus an impor- 
tant part of a yet to be built genealogy of alternatives to market and state- 
driven housing solutions. Yet its history is also a history of the delineation and 
subsequent occupation of “empty” land, and thus raises questions about a 
practice that resonates with the historic European position as a colonial power. 
Moreover, the settlers’ movement provides the potential of a shared recon- 
ceptualization and rematerialization of space that points toward questions of 
spatial order and law. These considerations are crucial for practices of com- 
moning. Last but not least, the settlers’ movement offers a glimpse into a 
world where the separation of production, reproduction, and consumption 
has been routed, and thus serves as a starting point to engage with questions 
of the capitalist modes of production, reproductive labor, and gender. 


These ambivalences and positions provided the conceptual-material basis 
for our interdisciplinary approach whose potential we identified, along the 
lines of Sara Ahmed, as “the failure to return texts, documents, and objects 
to their histories will do something." While our interdisciplinary approach, 
including artistic, sociological, urbanist, and everyday research practices, 
struggled with the parallel universes, in which each speaks and practices their 
own, hardly translatable languages, it was precisely the resonances between 
these diverse languages and practices that let us partake in several registers 
and let us speak a few languages at once. At best, it was in these resonances 
that we extended the frontiers of research—in our case, through the study 
of/as commoning with regard to the Vienna settlers’ movement. 


6 Sara Ahmed, Queer Phenomenology: 
Orientations, Objects, Others (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 2006), 22. 
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Scattered over the outer districts of Vienna, we can still find houses from the 
1920s settlers' movement today. They are small, their architecture is functional 
and modest. Their little fenced-garden atmosphere is conservative and slightly 
old-fashioned. Little does one suspect that the houses in these settlements are 
in fact the result of one of Vienna's most interesting housing movements. Born 
of an acute and fundamental crisis in housing in the early nineteenth century, 
the settlers’ movement was built on self-organization, mutual help, and the 
production of alternatives to private property. But compared to the pride 
Vienna takes in its coeval large-scale social-housing buildings, the settlers' 
houses have received little notice. Top-down Red Vienna housing politics, 
also birthed in the interwar era, outdid the settlers' movement both in scale 
and redistributive effect with its building of more than sixty thousand public 
housing units. The famous Red Vienna housing projects still imbue parts of Vienna 
today with this specific socialist heritage, even as other parts of the city now 
move toward an incipient housing crisis. Meanwhile, current inhabitants of 
the settlers' houses struggle with affordability and the threat of privatization. 
This essay offers insight into the historical situation of the 1920s settlers’ 
movement and traces the changes in housing politics that have since led to 
the decline in living conditions in the settlements today. 


Housing Crisis, Red Vienna Politics, and the Settlers' 
Movement in 1920s Vienna 


Like other European cities at the beginning of the twentieth century, Vienna 
too faced a massive housing crisis after the First World War. The develop- 
ments that led to this substantial crisis were manifold: Vienna experienced 
rapid urban growth at the turn of the twentieth century. Between 1840 and 
1918, Vienna's population grew from 440,000 to more than 2 million, mostly 
because as the capital of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, it was thus the 
center for the proletarization of rural people. The housing market was com- 
pletely privatized;' there was no public housing program. Private building was 
unprofitable, however, as construction costs were high and the urban prole- 
tariat was only able to afford very low rents. The result was an extreme short- 
age of housing.’ This meant overcrowding in apartments: in 1910? there were 
170,000 Bettgeher innen.* Furthermore, the quality of housing was rather low 


1 SeePeter Feldbauer, Stadtwachstum und 
Wohnungsnot: Determinanten 
unzureichender Wohnungsversorgung in 
Wien 1848 bis 1914 (Vienna: Verlag für 
Geschichte und Politik, 1977). 

2 SeeRainer Baubóck, Wohnungspolitik im 
sozialdemokratischen Wien 1919-1934 
(Salzburg: Neugebauer, 1997). 
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for large swathes of the population: cheaply constructed Bassena housing’ 
with dark, small, and often unsanitary units.’ By the time the war ended, the 
economy had totally collapsed. The new republic was cut off from all essen- 
tial supplies from the lands of the former monarchy, unemployment was mas- 
sive, and food shortages in Vienna especially were severe. 


Amid the massive postwar housing and food shortages, inhabitants of Vienna 
set out toward the city outskirts to find ways to survive in the woods and grass- 
lands by cultivating land or building small sheds to live in. Not much is known 
about this early phase of the settlers’ movement, as the movement was not 
yet centrally organized, and thus historical sources are scarce. Historical analy- 
ses, nevertheless, indicate that the actions of (at least some) of the settlers 
extended beyond sheer survival strategies, which raises the question of whether 
the settlers’ movement intended to reinvent housing as a commons. But the 
idea of self-organization and self-determination in housing and (reproductive) 
work were central among early settlers. They relied on mutual help for con- 
structing their houses. The decision of who would actually live in which 
house was often only made after construction of the entire settlement was 
finished.’ 


In the early 1920s, the city of Vienna also began officially addressing the mas- 
sive housing crisis with large-scale interventions in the housing market and 

a public housing program enmeshed in the politics of Red Vienna. The Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party (SDAP) politics of Red Vienna were based on the 
Austro-Marxist belief in revolution through reform,’ and the idea of educating 
workers to become socialists. Owing to this reformist approach, socialization 
mostly took place in the sphere of reproduction in the workers’ leisure, cultural, 
and domestic lives.’ Administrative and tax reforms formed the basis of a cradle- 
to-grave public health and welfare system and an extensive workers’ culture 
program. But the biggest intervention by far was the housing program of Red 
Vienna that affected the existing private market housing stock as well as be- 
ing an outstanding municipal building project. 


Political interventions in the private rental market to address the housing crisis 
consisted of two main measures in 1922." A Federal Rent Control Act decreased 
rents to a minimum and drastically increased affordability. The housing cost 
burden for Vienna's working-class households amounted to almost 15 percent 
of their average income before the war. After the war it decreased to only 2 
percent." Additionally the city passed an expropriation law to allow for the re- 
distribution of unused or underused housing space. The centerpiece of Red 
Vienna's politics was the public housing program. Up until the Austrofascist 
coup in 1934, the city built a total of 64,000 housing units, translating to an 
11 percent increase in housing resources in only fifteen years of governing." 
A strongly redistributive taxation system and land acquisition by the city 
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formed the basis of the housing program. Red Vienna constructed housing 
mainly in the style of superblocks to indicate the (new) power of the prole- 
tariat, for example, the famous Karl-Marx-Hof. In general, administration of 
the new housing blocks was hierarchical and centralized with district and 
block supervisors overseeing standards of cleanliness and orderliness.” The 
criteria for the allocation of housing furthermore shows that some people 
were favored while others were excluded from the program: the point system 
discriminated against non-Austrian citizens, non-Viennese residents, or peo- 
ple living in "disorderly" family structures." In line with the ideological foun- 
dations of Austro-Marxism of creating a "new human" to grow into socialism, 
Christoph Reinprecht, Claire Lévy-Vroelant, and Frank Wassenberg observe: 
“Social housing became a central tool not only for combating the housing- 
related misery of the working and popular classes in the aftermath of the First 
World War, but also more broadly for stimulating mass educational and moral 
reform.”” 


As Stefan Gruber writes in this publication, the relationship between the 
official politics of the city of Vienna and the settlers’ movement was a com- 
plex one. The settlers fought for the city’s financial support and the legal- 
ization of their squatted land. In the spirit of guild socialism, the settlers 
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founded associations and cooperatives that eventually came together under 
a national umbrella organization. As the bottom-up organization of the settlers 
consolidated, their public voice grew louder in forms of protests and publica- 
tions. Finally, the city of Vienna recognized the importance of the movement. 
The city's support eventually led to the movement's fast-paced institutional- 
ization and incorporation, which ended its self-organized character. In only a 
few months' time, the Austrian association of settlers and gardeners together 
with the city of Vienna and the federal government founded a cooperative 
provider for construction material (Gesiba), a construction guild (Grundstein), 
and a cooperative provider of affordable furniture (Warentreuhand). The city 
administration was now officially in charge of helping settlers find land, mak- 
ing loans from a newly established settlers' fund, and inspecting construc- 
tion. The city also legalized the formerly squatted land of the settlers and gave 
the land to settlers' cooperatives through a special form of leasehold (Bau- 
rechtvertrag). Through the leaseholds, the land remained property of the city, 
while everything built on it was property of the cooperatives. Cooperatives 
paid an annual lease to the city that was turned over to the settlers as mem- 
bers of the cooperative via a user fee. Thus corresponding to their socialist 
ideas, institutionalization of the wild settlements into cooperative housing 
structures included the separation of use rights from property rights. Otto 
Neurath, an active participant in the settlers' movement, formulates the anti- 
private property ideal as follows: "Gardeners and settlers want to keep up 
solidarity among them and the whole entirety; they fight against all attempts 
to isolate the individual.” But as the influence of Gesiba grew, housing con- 
struction and allocation changed: professional architects and planners were 
now in charge of building small single-family homes, and self-organization 
and mutual help among the settlers abated." 


Both the early settlers’ movement and Red Vienna housing politics aimed at 
commoning housing, but in rather distinct ways. The city constructed hous- 
ing on a large scale with a strong redistributive effect and aimed at providing 
housing for all as a common. The settlers pursued commoning of housing 
through self-organization and mutual help in planning and construction. While 
it seems likely that the settlers' movement created pressure on the ground, 
forcing the city to react to the housing crisis, the city's reaction in the form of 
a large-scale housing program also meant the institutionalization of the 
movement and thus the end of self-organization. 
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Changing Politics, Re-emerging Housing Crisis, and the 
Settlers' Movement in Vienna Today 


Almost one hundred years after the wild beginnings of the settlers' move- 
ment, many of the houses still exist today. Yet Vienna faced a very different 
social, economic, and political situation at the end of the twentieth century: 
decades of post—Second World War welfare politics had kept substantial parts 
of the Red Vienna legacy alive, but political change began to set in in the 
1980s and '90s? Up until today, the city mayor has belonged to the SPÖ (the 
former SDAP), but politics has changed nevertheless: "The end of Red Vienna 
consisted not of electoral defeats, but in the use of controlled modernization 
to empower business interests and abandon strategies of socializing the 
delivery of public services and democratizing the economy." In Vienna, the 
privatization of public administration, large-scale urban development projects 
in public-private partnerships and investment in real estate characterize 
urban politics today.” These social, economic, and political changes on the 
national and urban level have also translated to changes in the housing system. 
In the private rental market, the political measures have led to a re-commodi- 
fication of housing. Two policy changes are characteristic here for attracting 
private capital to the market: a gradual deregulation of rent control on the 
national level and a public-private partnership model for renewal of the old 
housing stock in the city." Also, the public-housing sector—once the center- 
piece of Red Vienna's political program—underwent fundamental changes. 
After decades of diminished construction activities, the city terminated the 
construction of public housing in 2004.” In general, social housing building 
activities since the 1960s have shifted away from municipal public housing 

to a system of supply-side housing subsidies for nonprofit housing developers.? 
In addition to these changes in the private as well as the public housing seg- 
ments, Vienna is growing at a fast pace: by 2025 Vienna will have more than 
two million residents—a number last reached in 1910. It is precisely an 
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accessibility problem for the affordable segments of the housing market that 
characterizes Vienna today: long waiting lists and discriminatory criteria 
block access to public housing, while in the nonprofit sector, down payments 
pose a financial barrier to many. As a result, many low-income households 
must turn to the private rental market where high rents await them. Further- 
more, tenant security is also under threat: an average of seven evictions take 
place in Vienna daily.“ Meanwhile, political measures against alternative hous- 
ing movements like political squatting or trailer parks are repressive. Dieter 
Schrage speaks of the city’s carrot-and-stick approach, offering welfare and 
housing subsidies to some while repressing others.” 


| have conducted interviews with the chairwoman of the settlers’ association 
Wolfersberg, Nora Roscher; the chairman of settler association Nordrandsied- 
lung, Gottfried Krause; a resident of the settlement Am Freihof and initiator 
of the protest group MGSSVO, Franz Xaver Ludwig; the representative from 
the settlement Am Rosenhügel to the nonprofit cooperative ah wohnen, Karl 
Sedlak; and the chief executive of the same cooperative, Heribert Thurner. 
About 6,500 units of the settlers’ movement houses are spread out over the 
outskirts of the city. Of course not all of them are preserved in their original 
states. In some cases, the owners tore down the original houses completely 
and built modern houses instead, or they renovated and extended their formerly 
small houses. In interviews and meetings with people from the settler houses, 
the interviewees describe the current inhabitants of the houses as mostly 
direct descendants of the original settlers. People still refer to themselves as 
settlers and sometimes to the settlers from the 1920s as Ursiedler. The story 
of the settlement is thus often interwoven with the stories of the families, 

as in the examples of Nora Roscher and Franz-Xaver Ludwig: 


My grandfather got the land here as a leasehold property from the city 
of Vienna before the First World War. And when the housing shortage 
became really pressing after the war, the city of Vienna imposed the 
obligation on the leaseholders to create housing on the land. But then 
the next war came. And after the war when my father came home from 
captivity, he found his apartment in Brigittenau bombed out. So he 
came to his father’s land here, and because he was a carpenter he built 
the small wooden house that you can still see in the garden today. 

In 1950 | was born and soon the main house was built.” 


The settlers today are not the same settlers that once built the houses. 
No. They are their children and grandchildren and their housing needs 
have changed. Sixty square meters have become 120 or 150 square me- 
ters. Large amounts of money have been invested by the settlers with 
the plan of having something affordable to live in when one is older, and 
to hand something down to one’s children and grandchildren.” 
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The interviewees describe the inhabitants of the settlements today as mostly 
older people with limited financial resources. Roscher says: “The number of 
people earning a salary is constantly declining and the number people who 
receive minimum pensions is on the rise.”” 


In general, there are two organizational forms in the settlements today that de- 
pend on the nature of the leasehold contract that the residents hold: the set- 
tlers are either part of a nonprofit cooperative that holds a collective leasehold 
for the whole settlement, or the settlers have agreed on individual leaseholds 
with the city of Vienna and have joined together in settlers' associations. In 
the settlement Wolfersberg as well as in the settlement Nordrandsiedlung, the 
settlers agreed on individual leaseholds and joined together in associations. 

In the beginning of the settlements, the associations were active in building 
streets and pavements, organizing construction and garden work. Today the 
associations mainly organize social activities, like garden parties and bus ex- 
cursions. Roscher from the settlement Wolfersberg sees this development cor- 
responding to a decline in self-help in construction work and gardening: 


Here on the hill we live as in a village. Most of the people have known 
each other since first grade and have also married in crisscrosses. But the 
everyday life of the settlers' association has changed insofar as we don't 
need to spray fruit trees anymore, we don't need to kill off rats anymore, 
and we don't need anything else because we have everything: we have 
our sidewalks, we have our sewage, we have our streets. We don't need 
to fight for anything anymore. We just rest on our laurels now.? 


In other cases—for example, in the settlement Freihof—housing cooperatives 
founded in the interwar years have become large-scale nonprofit housing 
developers that administer the settlements. The manager of the cooperative 
ah-wohnen to which the settlement Am Rosenhügel also belongs says that 
today the cooperatives are strongly dedicated to idea of grassroots democ- 
racy.” He sees the participatory principles of the cooperative today living 
through a system of annual assemblies and elected delegates. Ludwig, 
resident of the settlement Freihof, which belongs to the cooperative Siedlungs- 
union, has a very different opinion of the democratic constitution of the 
cooperatives today. He claims that while historically, the members of the 
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cooperative are also its owners, today the individual no longer has any say, 
and delegates make 99 percent of the decisions: “This is why we once placed 
a coffin in front of our cooperative’s building when we held a demonstration. 
To show that the cooperative is dying and that its founders would turn over in 
their graves if they saw it.” 


The major dispute sparking the distrust of many settlers in their cooperatives 
is a conflict over expiring leaseholds contracts. As mentioned above, those 
contracts gave the settlers ownership of their houses (either individually or via 
the cooperatives) without creating private property of land. Leasehold con- 
tracts from the interwar era are limited to eighty to ninety-nine years. When 
the first leaseholds expired in 2012, drastic developments threatened the set- 
tlers: the city administration (as landowner) demanded extreme increases 

in the annual leaseholds. The settlers condemned the increases, arguing that 
the increases would disavow all the work—performed by the settlers them- 
selves or their ancestors—that had gone into building the houses and the set- 
tlement infrastructure. The city of Vienna presented those settlers who held 
individual leaseholds but were not part of a cooperative a choice: either buy 
the land their houses were built on or move out. A discount of 45 percent 

of the market prices was offered, but prices were nonetheless still very high. 
Many settlers are minimum wage earners or pensioners, and found it impossi- 
ble to afford an increased leasehold rate, much less buy their houses, as 
stories from Krause and Ludwig show: 


If you can’t pay, you can only move out. And if you are lucky, you have a 
contract where it says that you get 25 percent of the value of the house 
from the city of Vienna. But some people have other contracts where 
the law can force them to demolish their houses and give back the land 
cleaned up. Most of the people are over eighty. But you are also not au- 
tomatically eligible for public housing. What are you supposed to do?” 
Some people just couldn't afford to pay. There was this one family, for 
example, who had unsuspectingly renewed their heating system and 
their windows just weeks before the leaseholds expired. So when they 
were given the choice to buy the land, the bank couldn't allow them 
additional credit anymore.” 


In response to the expiring leaseholds, the settlers formed protest groups 
like MGSSVO, or the “Settlers defense association for tenants and members 
of cooperatives.” The group protested against increased leasehold rates 
and aimed at developing alternative models of extending the settlers’ lease- 
holds. So far, their actions have not been successful, as Ludwig describes: 
“And the city councilor said to me personally: ‘There is nothing left to discuss 
concerning the settlement Wolfersberg. Whoever can’t pay has to move out. 
In Vienna, thousands of people change apartments every year.” While many 
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of the inhabitants of the settlers’ movement houses still identify with the 
legacy of the settlers’ movement, the ideal of commoning housing doesn’t 
seem to be present anymore. Self-organization and mutual help is confined 
to special events of the settlers’ association and not present in everyday life. 
The original idea of separating use and property rights through leasehold 
contracts has become instead a situation in which low-income residents 
either face severe financial burdens, or the houses are privatized. 


Epilogue 


The story of the settlers’ movement indicates also more general characteris- 
tics of Vienna’s housing system in the interwar time and in the early twenty- 
first century. For the interwar era, the settlers’ movement is indicative of two 
major aspects. It shows how a housing crisis and potential housing commons 
movements interrelate. As we can see, the emergency situation in which so 
many people found themselves in sparked numerous ideas on how to reorga- 
nize housing, using both redistribution and self-organization. Furthermore, 
the history of the settlers’ movement shows how the redistributive politics 

of Red Vienna were connected to top-down planning and the institutionaliza- 
tion of social movements. But also for today’s housing situation, the settlers’ 
movement story is denunciatory: today we see how large-scale nonprofit- 
housing developers spawned from the settlers’ movement cooperatives. 
Moreover, we see how the interwar settlers’ houses have survived up until 
the present, but are now either facing drastic increases in their leasehold 
payments or are being privatized. 


The story of the settlers’ movement leaves us with a pessimistic view of Vienna’s 
housing system under the perspective of housing commons. In the interwar era, 
Red Vienna politics had a strong redistributive effect but were clearly top-down, 
discouraging self-organization. Today Vienna's housing system faces weakened 
redistributive measures in public housing as well as in the deregulated private 
market. However self-organization is also not encouraged as repressive policies 
show. In an outlook on possible future housing commons in the United King- 
dom, Stuart Hodkinson remarks: “Producing housing commons, therefore, takes 
place at the apex of resistance and creation. In the very moment of struggle to 
defend the existing housing commons, we must seek to transform it along the 
principles of living-in-common wherever possible but without weakening the 
protective shield that strategic housing commons provide.”” The challenge for 
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Fig. 11 

Hermann Neubacher at the 
opening of the Werkbund- 
siedlung, Vienna, 1932 


Fig. 12 Fig. 13 

Hermann Neubacher Hermann Neubacher 

discussing the plan pointing at Addis 

of Vienna, 1938 Ababa’s master plan, 
1954 


“All for all, with courage, strength and tenacious endurance, always forward: 
it’s all or nothing,” Hermann Neubacher wrote emphatically in the 1921 edi- 
tion of the journal Der Siedler, published at the beginning of his long-winding 
career path.’ This burning pathos—which closed his article on Gesiba, the 
Gemeinwirtschaftliche Siedlungs- und Bauaktiengesellschaft, which was 


1 Hermann Neubacher, "Zur Gründung 108. Unless otherwise noted, all 
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founded in 1921 to support and administrate the settlers’ movement in the 
city of Vienna—stands in stark contrast to the otherwise bureaucratic tone of 
his professional contributions. And yet it sheds light on the seemingly irrec- 
oncilable paths Neubacher navigated in his multifarious roles as director of 
Gesiba, to Vienna’s first mayor after the anschluss, Nazi Germany’s emissary 
to Romania and then to Greece, and finally as the city consultant of Haile 
Selassie to Addis Ababa. Three black-and-white photographs, taken between 
1932 and 1954, show Neubacher posing as an expert: surveying, calculating, 
and maximizing for the so-called common good. Commons is generally un- 
derstood as a matter of sharing resources, however, does Neubacher’s biog- 
raphy point to where commons veer into violence and genocide? 


All for All ... 


The first photograph (fig. 11) shows Neubacher at the 1932 opening of Vienna's 
Werkbundsiedlung housing settlement: Neubacher stands on a wooden 
pedestal, surrounded by what seems to be a construction site. He is giving a 
speech, looking calm and somewhat authoritarian; his hands rest on the rail- 
ing. Neubacher's position is elevated above the crowd, everyone is formally 
dressed, important men are present. Someone in front of Neubacher holds a 
recording device. In the background, there are several houses. They look 
brand new and ostentatiously modern. 


The internationally known Werkbundsiedlung is an example of modern architec- 
ture in Vienna. The original settlement consisted of seventy model houses de- 
signed by thirty-one architects, and typified a “new way of housing and living.” 
The opening on June 4, 1932, attracted more than one hundred thousand visitors 
and extensive media coverage. In his opening speech, Neubacher praised the 
settlement for fulfilling the longing of “today’s workers” for single-family houses 
with gardens. The Werkbundsiedlung had been built in collaboration with the 
nonprofit housing developer Gesiba—a partnership equally split between the 
city of Vienna, the Republic of Austria, and the Association of Settlers and Gar- 
deners with the aim of supporting settlers—and the Werkbund, an association of 
Austrian architects, artists, and craftsmen responsible for the architectural de- 
sign of the Werkbundsiedlung. For nearly a decade, Neubacher represented two 
key institutions of Vienna’s housing politics, first as general director of Gesiba 
from 1924 to 1934, then as president of the Werkbund from 1928 to 1933. 


The 1932 photograph of Neubacher at the Werkbundsiedlung opening already 
hints at contradictions in Neubacher’s life, visible in the sundry and simulta- 
neous connections of his person to housing politics from incongruous ideolo- 
gies: as the director of Gesiba and someone closely linked to Red Vienna, 
Neubacher was clearly interested in the institutionalization of housing commons 
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in Vienna. Both the self-organized approach of the settlers’ movement and 
Red Vienna’s redistributive politics asserted a strong “we” in commoning 
housing. But after 1938, this “we” meant the exclusion and extinction of others. 
This shift disavows Neubacher's “all for all" claim in interwar Vienna; it also 
casts doubt on his role in 1950s Addis Ababa. A primal tension emerges be- 
tween commons understood as a means of emancipatory empowerment, and 
“common goods” used as an instrument of exclusionary appropriation. 


As a diverse and fragmented meeting of multiple actors and experimentation, 
Vienna’s settlers’ movement was a direct response to spiking housing and 
food shortages after the First World War. From their overcrowded, low-quality 
housing, people began setting out for city outskirts: some to collect wood, 
some to forage for wild edibles, some to stake land for cultivating vegetables 
and fruit, some to erect huts for shelter. In this early phase, the movement 
was based on self-organization and mutual help, and on creating a housing 
space beyond a state-led administration and the market. As such, the early 
settlers’ movement was an attempt at commoning housing. 


The city of Vienna also responded to the housing crisis. After the Social Demo- 
cratic Workers’ Party (SDAP) gained a clear majority in the 1920 elections, the 
party implemented the policies of what is now referred to as Red Vienna. On 
the back of a massive tax reform, Red Vienna policies reorganized the city’s 
bureaucratic apparatus and introduced a public health program, a workers’ cul- 
ture initiative and—most of all—a public-housing program. The housing pro- 
gram included the construction of sixty thousand social-housing units over the 
course of ten years. “The Gemeindebau became the nexus of Red Vienna’s 
institutions and the spatial embodiment of its communitarian and pedagogic 
ideals"? The housing program aimed at redistribution. Its goal was to provide 
good quality and healthy housing for all urban inhabitants. While housing was 
created for huge numbers of those in need and mostly shielded from market 
forces, the approach was clearly top-down, lacking any elements of self- 
organization by the people. The idea of commoning housing through redistri- 
bution in Red Vienna starkly contrasts with the self-determined building and 
housing of the settlers’ movement. 


While Neubacher himself was not part of the early settlers’ movement, he was 
close to the SDAP and the Red Vienna city administration. These connec- 
tions eventually paved his way to the public agency Gesiba,’ founded to serve 
as a hinge between Red Vienna housing politics and the settlers’ movement. 


2 Eve Blau, The Architecture of Red Vienna in Mitteleuropa und Südosteuropa als 
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It aimed at allocating the settlers with cheap construction materials and general 
assistance in planning and building. In 1924, when Neubacher was appointed 
Gesiba’s general director, the agency had already expanded into the timber and 
construction material industries; after 1924 it also acted as a nonprofit housing 
developer for the construction of single-family homes.* Municipal support for 
the settlers thus spurred the institutionalization of the movement and its incor- 
poration into the city’s official top-down housing program. It was Neubacher's 
task to administer the movement according to the ideas of efficiency, rational- 
ization, and modernization; it is to his merit that the vision of self-determined 
housing commons could be absorbed by an administrative apparatus. 


But while Gesiba aimed at the institutionalization and incorporation of the 
settlers’ movement into official Red Vienna politics, the movement itself was 
not approved by all SDAP members. In fact, other socialist thinkers criticized 
single-family homes for the working class: they might foster bourgeois nuclear 
family structures.’ A pamphlet published on Gesiba’s tenth anniversary pro- 
vides insights into the ideological undertones of the debates because “The 
World War showed the German race the importance of a new and improved 
connection to land and it reasserted the improvement of homes. The settle- 
ment helped the housing and food crisis and as a deliberate cultural asset the 
settlement also became a social mass movement. With the aim of providing 
single-family homes for the masses, Gesiba is the chosen advocate of the set- 
tlers—a movement for improving the race."? 


Neubacher's position on the settlers’ movement ideology is not documented; 
his writing on Gesiba in Der Siedler is suspiciously silent on ideological motifs. 
But seventeen years later, his first programmatic speech as mayor of Vienna 
dripped with ideological references: “We are going to administrate this German 
city Vienna on the basis of National Socialism, and we will initiate an undreamt 
of booming, a booming [...] and design on top of which the highest, incompa- 
rable foreman will be our führer of the German people and of the GroBdeutsche 
Reich with his truly royal building ethos." Red Vienna introduced sixty thou- 
sand apartments—the same number of apartments aryanized in Vienna during 
the Nazi regime. As mayor, Neubacher remained committed to the Werkbund- 
siedlung: after his appointment he called for the city to purchase unsold homes 
and the settlement's repainting. Soon afterward, twenty of the seventy houses 
fell victim to Aryanization. 


... With Courage, Strength, and Tenacious Endurance ... 


The second photograph (fig. 12), taken in 1938, shows Neubacher with a 
group of men in suits or uniforms, among them the German Nazi Minister 
of Interior in front of a table. Neubacher's body and his head are bent over 
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the map before them. Neubacher's left hand rests flatly on the map, the index 
finger of his right hand either points to one site or traces a line. As in the 
previous photograph, Neubacher is dressed in a gray suit but now a swastika 
armband emblazons the left sleeve of his jacket. 


What can we tell, speculate, or fantasize about the trajectory between these 
two pictures? The two roles of Neubacher: first as a leading functionary in 

a political project aiming at progress and modernization, then as Vienna's 
National Socialist mayor a few years later. How can we map a mental geogra- 
phy that unites both roles—apparently contradictory from the vantage of 

the twenty-first century—in a single person? While Neubacher was involved 
in urban planning in Vienna, he participated prominently in social democratic 
networks, befriending high-ranking social democrats, with and without Jew- 
ish origin. At the same time, he was an activist in the anschluss movement in 
the second half of the twenties, which favored Austria's union with Germany. 
This involvement was an important motive in his mayoral appointment, apart 
from his close personal relations with NS-Reichsstatthalter Arthur Seyss-In- 
quart, whom Neubacher could also claim as a long-standing friend. 


How can we imagine Neubacher's path to a leading Austrian National Social- 
ist? From the limited data available, it seems likely that Neubacher came from 
a family of German nationalists. The young Hermann did what was expected 
of children with his background and upbringing: the university he attended was 
a stronghold of nationalist students.? Neubacher was a member of the Akade- 
mische Turnverein (Academic gymnastics club), one of many moderate to 
radical and violent associations, fraternities, and political parties that made 
up the German nationalist milieu of the time. 


The anschluss of Austria to Germany was the paramount goal of the German 
National movement in Austria's First Republic. The belief that Austria's inclu- 
sion in a larger Germany could solve the First Republic's serious economic 
problems was popular in 1920s Austrian politics. The anschluss had been banned 
by the peace treaties after the First World War. Neubacher was a member of 
several pro-anschluss associations: soon after the First World War, Neubacher 
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joined—together with his close friend Arthur Seyss-Inquart, who was to play 

a major role in the German annexation of Austria in 1938—a group called 
Deutsche Gemeinschaft, who indulged in middle-class anti-Semitism and the 
fight against the Red Scare.’ Unlike his companion, Neubacher was probably 
not an active member, but he also didn’t bother leaving the organization until 
its demise in the early 1930s. In 1925, however, Neubacher founded another 
pro-anschluss association, the Österreichisch-Deutscher Volksbund, which 
seemed more to his tastes: a nonpartisan mass organization campaigning 
widely for a union between Germany and Austria and the lift of the interna- 
tional ban. Representatives of all major political parties served on its board, 
among them leading Social Democrats like Otto Bauer and Karl Renner as well 
as outstanding liberal economic experts like Gustav Stolper and Seyss-Inquart, 
the Volksbund’s treasurer. In the years to come, Neubacher was very active 
within the Volksbund. He became its president and even established its head- 
quarters in his Gesiba office. Obviously, his employer did not object to his 
pro-anschluss activism at that time; a pan-German attitude and social demo- 
cratic reform politics did not yet seem irreconcilable before the National 
Socialist Party took power in Germany in 1933. 


Fissures appeared in the early 1930s. After the elections of April 1932, the 
NSDAP (Nazi) party presented itself as a political option to hitherto skeptical 
supporters of the anschluss, and when the Hague court decided in Septem- 
ber 1931 that a Zollunion (customs union) between the German Reich and 
Austria infringed upon international law, more moderate anschluss, supporters, 
including Neubacher, saw a dead end. Around the same time, Neubacher 
started to pursue more aggressive tactics in his anschluss activities. He joined 
the Styrian Heimatschutz, a militant antirepublican, pan-German right-wing 
group, and became “intimately involved” in Nazi politics, which led to the an- 
schluss in 1938 and, as another consequence, his nomination as the mayor 
of Vienna." 


Neubacher was obviously interested in social reform; he himself cited Ebenezer 
Howard's idea of the garden city as an important influence." He wanted a 
“modern” bright future for his Volk. He imagined a community for the “nation,” 
a community based on national criteria of inclusion and exclusion. However, 
between Neubacher’s days as director of Gesiba and when he became mayor 
of Vienna, his take on the nation had changed at least in two aspects: First, 
people of Jewish origin were strictly excluded. Second, democratic proce- 
dures were abolished from German national politics. 


Referring to the democratic attitudes of decision-making, Harry Ritter calls 
Neubacher's attitude toward republicanism during the 1920s “neutral.”” He 
believed in experts’ allegedly objective wisdom, not in the power of mass 
participation in decision-making or the political negotiation of conflicting 
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interests. We can assume that he did not mind exactly how and by which 
procedures the experts’ truth and the projects growing from it were put into 
effect for a common good—that is, a common good based on authoritative 
orders, not collective decisions. 


Tracing down the group of people Neubacher imagined for his project of 
commoning, his first move as the new mayor offers important hints. By March 
1938, Neubacher began referring to his pre-Nazi work in housing reform and 
modernization to address and win over his former social democratic constitu- 
ents. He immediately started “Aktion Neubacher,”” a campaign to reemploy 
former Social Democrats dismissed by the Austrofascists from 1934 and on- 
ward. Neubacher also announced plans to build one hundred thousand low- 
rent apartments to provide living spaces for Viennese workers, a scale that 
outrivals Red Vienna policies. Workers clearly belonged in his version of com- 
moning. In plain contrast to the 1920s, racist delineations of inclusion and 
exclusion had become important by 1938. In scrutinizing the mortal exclusion 
of people of alleged Jewish origin from Neubacher’s project of commoning, 

a sharp rupture is obvious. On the one hand, the available research shows no 
traces of activism or even attention anti-Semitism before 1934, when he left 
public office. He had Jewish friends, he socialized with Jewish intellectuals 
and artists. On the other hand, there is also no sign that Neubacher had any 
misgivings when he closely witnessed the expropriation, expulsion, and ex- 
tinction of the Jewish population in Vienna as mayor. On the contrary, his plans 
for Vienna heavily relied on all three: Leopoldstadt, Vienna’s second district 
where most of its 180,000 Jewish citizens lived, was designated for destruc- 
tion according to a gigantomanic master plan.” The district had been mostly 
settled by poor, Jewish immigrants from the eastern part of the monarchy. 
Narrow, windy streets, crowded small apartments with little daylight and ap- 
palling hygienic conditions were typical. Nazi plans for Vienna envisioned a 
modern, German city with an imperialist gate to the East to bring Vienna closer 
to the Danube, wide and long avenues suitable for military parades, huge 
squares for mass Nazi gatherings and the deployment of troops, and the lev- 
eling of narrow streets with a sobering grid. 


More powerful National Socialist competitors and the outbreak of the war 
hindered the realization of Neubacher’s 1938 plans. The demolition of 
Leopoldstadt did not take place (until the bombs of the Second World War 
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hit); neither were one hundred thousand low-rent apartments built. One of 
the few projects Neubacher succeeded in realizing was the creation of “Greater 
Vienna.” The second black-and-white photo from 1938 (fig. 12) seems to show 
Neubacher with the correlating city map. By annexing nearly one hundred 
smaller, surrounding counties, Vienna grew to more than 400 percent of its 
former area. Perhaps Neubacher imagined that this would bring Vienna closer 
to the garden city he imagined in the 1920s. In July 1938, during the ground- 
breaking ceremony for the Lockerwiese, one of a few settlements the National 
Socialists built, Neubacher explicitly referred to his past involvement with the 
settlers: as “a man, who had been involved with the settlement for so many 
years,” Neubacher now promised to do everything within his powers to create 
single-family houses for merry, healthy children to grow up in, and for his 
Volksgenossen to live in.” 


... It’s All or Nothing ... 


The third photograph (fig. 13) also depicts Neubacher in front of a city map. 
He’s again dressed in a gray suit; his pose is one of casual authority. His left 
hand rests in the pockets of his pants, and his right hand, again, points at a 
map in front of him, his index finger on the map. The header of the map reads 
“Addis Ababa.” 


The picture was taken in 1954, less than two years after Neubacher’s untimely 
release from a Serbian labor camp. In August 1951, the Yugoslavian military 
court had sentenced Neubacher to twenty years of forced labor. Only months 
after the verdict, he was released. (The details of the bargain remain unknown 
though Julius Deutsch claims to have galvanized efforts to free him.) In look- 
ing at the photograph, what could Neubacher be possibly pointing out on the 
map of Addis Ababa? 


Neubacher arrived in Addis Ababa on March 12, 1954. According to his own 
account, His Majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia, invited him to 
advise on the modernization of Ethiopia’s capital. The modernization that 
Selassie envisioned was deeply rooted in colonial ideas, which relegated 
non-Western societies as backward and modernization as the adaptation of 
Western values and institutions." For two and a half years, Neubacher worked 
as an adviser and commissioner for administration for the city of Addis 
Ababa, as well as an adviser to the Ministry of Interior Affairs. 


Sixteen years elapse between the first and the second photographs, time that 
Neubacher dedicated as Hitler's emissary to organizing the economic exploi- 
tation of Bulgaria in favor of the Nazi German war machine. From Bulgaria he 
was sent to Greece. His mandate was to bring economic stability to Greece, 
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which then suffered inflation owing to war costs. To achieve his goal, he evi- 
dently took advantage of Jewish property looted in Greece," and was there- 
fore intimately involved in the detention and expropriation of about sixty 
thousand people of Jewish origin, who were then transported to the German 
extermination camps. Between 1938 and 1945, Neubacher was indisputably 
involved in Nazi warfare, slaughter, and genocide, most of which were 
executed based on well-crafted maps. 


Neubacher was released from the labor camp in 1952. Back in Austria, he 
wrote the book Sonderauftrag Südost, where he tried to position himself as 
a hardworking soldier, who had done nothing more or less than serve his 
home country. In the book's prologue, he recalls “the dark hardship” during 
the years of imprisonment. He concludes with, “I do not hate anybody. 

Life begins always again tomorrow,” and signs off with the date, July 1953.” 


Following modern chronopolitics, Neubacher seemingly went to Addis Ababa, 
a city he saw caught up in the past, to invigorate his life with a presence that 
promised a new future. His book Die Festung der Löwen: Äthiopien von Salomon 
bis zur Gegenwart is a celebration of Ethiopian people, history, and culture; it 
reproduces the conventions of Ethiopian exceptionalism, asserting Ethiopia's 
Christianity and its victory over Italy in the battle of Adwa. Working for, or on, 
what he possibly considered the Aryans of Africa, Neubacher perhaps saw 
Addis Ababa as his chance to realize the ambition he once had for the city of 
Vienna—to move a city into the future. 


There is little evidence on what Neubacher actually did in Addis Ababa. We 
asked some Ethiopian thinkers to speculate with us on Neubacher's role and 
impact on the city, and as we pursued a series of leads, both speculative 
and empirical, we explored the connection between Neubacher's vision and 
today's governmental master plan for Addis Ababa. Soon after his arrival in 
1954, Neubacher convinced Selassie to commission the British city planner 
Patrick Abercrombie, then known for his efforts to frame urban planning in 
scientific terms, to develop a new master plan for Addis Ababa. Hans Jenny, 
another émigré to Ethiopia, recalls Neubacher sitting in his office in front of a 
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city map and enthusiastically praising the modernization now in sight: “At 
the center of the Haile Selassie Avenue and the Churchill Road we are going 
to establish a modern business quarter. On its east end [...] we will introduce 
a modern boulevard housing the government quarter and all its ministries. 
We will move the ambassadors’ quarter further away and into the woods. We 
will preserve the market in the west and introduce the cultural center be- 
tween the post office and the train station.”” 

Jenny also recalled Neubacher’s appraisal of the city’s “unhindered” plan- 
ning power. He appreciated that large-scale interventions could be pursued 
independent of expert commissions, government representatives, and any 
costs to individuals: if the extension of a street required the removal of old 
homes, notification would arrive a few days ahead of the destruction.” What 
links the photographs of 1938 and 1954 might not only reside in Neubacher's 
persona as a bureaucrat and expert in financial efficiency and modernization, 
but also the scale of violence that he was willing to inflict upon the lives of 
others in order to achieve his grand goals. When the 1954 photograph was 
taken of Neubacher in front of the Addis Ababa map, did Neubacher remem- 
ber the different maps he had touched before? Did he remember? 


Abercrombie’s master plan for Addis Ababa proposed radical restructuring 
and massive expansion. Both ambitions relied on dispossession. When in the 
late nineteenth century, Emperor Menelik ceased to move his royal entourage 
around, he chose to settle at a place known as Finefinne and called it Addis 
Ababa. Addis Ababa city was and still is built on land that is part of the Oromo 
nation. As the Oromo people have been marginalized by various political 
regimes, the people living in what became known as Addis Ababa perceived 
the founding of the capital as politics of erasure.” When in 1954, Neubacher 
looked at the city map of Addis Ababa, he most likely saw the black contours 
of previous developments instigated by Menelik and Selassie, as well as un- 
identified grayness and undeveloped land, in other words, the land of the 
Oromo nation. Abercrombie’s plan, for example, to move the ambassadors’ 
quartiers into the forest relied on the destruction of houses and the appropri- 
ation of common woods. Looking at the map of Addis Ababa, did Neubacher 
see people who would soon be deprived of their homes and means of survival? 
What he saw, most likely, was the potential for modernization. 


The ambassadors' residences were built on the outskirts of the city, and in 
many instances the Oromo population countered the invasion with a gesture 
of subtle resistance: they embedded the villas in an expansive landscape of 
“moon houses"—houses that become legal when erected in one single night. 
But the conflict established at the roots of Addis Ababa's foundation and ag- 
gravated by experts like Neubacher continued to erupt over the course of the 
city's continuous expansion. In 2014 the government introduced a new five- 
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year master plan. It also announced the incorporation of Oromo towns into 
Addis Ababa's territory. According to Human Rights Watch, by the end 2015 
the army and special forces shot at least two hundred people, many of them 
from the Oromo nation demonstrating against the appropriation of houses, 
farmland, and taxes.” Still refusing to openly discuss the conflict, the govern- 
ment finally put the master-plan project on hold in early 2016. 


In the 1938 photograph of Neubacher, the sleeve of his left arm clearly shows 
his ideology. The swastika makes explicit his place of enunciation. In the 1954 
photograph, Neubacher's left arm is conveniently outside the frame. What sign 
would mark his left sleeve if Neubacher's political alignments were made visi- 
ble? Surveilling from a bird's-eye perspective, organizing, calculating, and max- 
imizing to move the city forward—were these the technologies Neubacher 
brought to Addis Ababa? In England, the settlers' movement strongly identi- 
fied with social reform; critics position the movement at the intersection of 
the two powerful discourses shaping the nineteenth century: the social and 
the colonial.” In the midst of the colonization of "darkest Africa” (i.e., the so- 
called outer colonization), the settlers' movement was framed as a project of 
inner colonization, that is, the colonization of "darkest England."? Inner and 
outer colonization were linked by predefined relations and frozen hierarchies, 
both aiming at submission and conversion. Theorists like Walter D. Mignolo, 
Arturo Escobar, Ramon Grosfoguel, Linda Tuhiwai Smith, and many others 
have all traced the intimate link between Europe's modernity and coloniality: 
^'Modernity' is a European narrative that hides its darker side, ‘coloniality. 
Coloniality, in other words, is constitutive of modernity—there is no modernity 
without coloniality,” Mignolo famously argues.” Neubacher's biography 
captures a series of moments when the drives of modernization, develop- 
ment, and colonization collapse into one indistinguishable force. These are 
also the moments when the quest for the common good coincides with a 
destructive quest for submission, exclusion, and expulsion. 
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Epilogue 


In 1956 Neubacher returned to Austria, supposedly frustrated with Selassie’s 
autocratic ways of making decisions. Only two years later he found his way 
back into Austrian politics: The newly formed Austrian Airlines appointed him 
as the company’s financial adviser, but had to renounce the hiring due to the 
protest of Jewish organizations. He was also active in the Austrian Freedom 
Party (FPÖ), and when Anton Reinthaller, former SS Gauamtsleiter and Brigade- 
führer, finished his first term as the head of the party, Neubacher offered his 
candidacy, but lost the internal election against Friedrich Peter, former mem- 
ber of the 10th regiment of the 1st SS Infantry Brigade. In 1960 Neubacher died 
at the age of sixty-seven. In 2006, Marcus J. Carney made the documentary 
film, The End of the Neubacher Project (Austria/Netherlands, 2006, 74 min.), 
within which Neubacher’s grandnephew tries to come to terms with his family’s 
Nazi past, its entanglement and deep level of denial. 
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Study as 
Commoning 
Wage Labor 

and Reproductive 
Labor 


A conversation composed of fragments from 
collective writings, e-mails, and discussions. 


A: We find ourselves as a group of eight members: one senior researcher who 
receives no salary from the project money, but receives a full salary from the 
larger institution; one senior researcher who receives a half-salary from the proj- 
ect and another half-salary from the larger institution for half of the project-run 
time; four pre-doc researchers who receive half-salaries from the project, none 
of them receiving additional salaries from the larger institution; one pre-doc 
researcher receiving no salary from the project but a full salary from the larger 
institution; one pre-doc researcher who receives no salary from the project 

but receives a half-salary from the larger institution for half of the project time. 


GG: The iceberg image is one way of illustrating that what is usually regarded 
as "the economy”— wage labor, market exchange of commodities, and capi- 
talist enterprise—comprises but a small subset of the activities by which we 
produce, exchange, and distribute values. 


B: It is not commoning if it doesn't hurt. 


C: How much money should | give to my fellow commoners to feel good 
about the pain? As we attempt to address the economic conditions and 
inequalities of our study in common, wage labor matters, but should we not 
also take into account the many other exchanges and currencies at play in 
our collaboration? 


D: It is exactly the different situatedness of the members of a group seems to 
be basis from which a process of commoning can start; we cannot ignore 
our differences, our privileges, and our experiences of discrimination. How 
can we start this conversation? 


E: It seems to be too complex. This might be too much work. Let's not research 
them. But researching would dismantle them, no? Or is it too self-referential? 


F: For Silvia Federici, as | understand it, there is no commoning without repro- 
ductive labor. Federici concluded her answer to my question by pointing at 
the unsustainability of social movements if they don't include cooperation and 
reproduction. Only self-reproducing movements are able to have a continuity 
(and thus agency)—meaning taking care of each other and responsibilities of 
each other's lives. 


G: But meanwhile, | am finding strong resonance and maybe even a sense of 
hope in searching agency within (oppressive) situations of maintenance and 
reproductive labor. 


SF: The first lesson we can gain from these struggles is that the “commoning” 
of the material means of reproduction is the primary mechanism by which a 
collective interest and mutual bonds are created. 


SH: You simply struggle to be able try to arrange your lives together in such 

a way that you can spend the time you need to be together, to consider ideas 
and work together, and to try to affect some kind of experiment or transfor- 
mation in the way that we approach knowledge together and the ways in which 
we try to transform a relationship of strictly teaching and learning into one 

of some kind of collective study. 


H: | just cleaned up our space (again) from moldy, half-drunk Starbucks cups, 
half-eaten rice waffles, and more ... After a week of working here please clean 
up after yourself. (Yes, this is a call to order, but please don't quote me in the 

study text). Best and looking forward to next week! 


Members of the Spaces of Commoning research group (A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H) 
with J. K. Gibson-Graham (GG), Silvia Federici (SF), and Stefano Harney (SH). 
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In June 2014 Silvia Federici joined the “International Summer School: Com- 
moning the City,” organized by the Spaces of Commoning research team at 
the Academy of Fine Arts Vienna. Together we explored the role of reproduc- 
tive labor in commoning practices with regard to the division between waged 
and unwaged work as well as the global division of labor. Federici’s input 
recalled the inspiration of commoning initiatives fostered by feminist move- 
ments in Latin America and the great source of teaching that she found in 
Zapatismo. When Federici visited San Cristöbal de las Casas, Mexico, in 2015, 
Aluminé Cabrera talked with her on the relationship between the commons, 
social reproduction, and feminism. The following interview was originally 
published in Marcha and The Dawn. ' 


Aluminé Cabrera: Taking into account that you travel a lot, how do your pre- 
sentations vary, if they vary, according to the country you are visiting? 


Silvia Federici: When | arrive in Mexico, or in any other country of Latin 
America, | find myself in a peculiar situation: since the ‘90s, Latin Ameri- 
can social movements in general and the Zapatista Army of National Lib- 
eration (EZLN) in particular have influenced my work, my thoughts, and 
my activism. For me coming to Mexico means, above all, returning to a 
place where | learn. What has inspired me most is the way women have 
organized themselves, the efforts they have made to create new, autono- 
mous relationships of reproduction. This is now a central point of my 
work and of my political interest. 


AC: In this regard, what do you think of Zapatismo and women’s work there? 


SF: Since the ‘90s, Zapatismo has been a great source of teaching for all 

of us, and what | have learned in the last years, above all, has been the role 
that women had in giving Zapatismo a political direction. Before the upris- 
ing of 1994, many women had already gotten together and left their homes 
to live collectively in the mountains. These women slowly gave shape to 
the political project within Zapatismo, and this is how within the EZLN the 
Revolutionary Law of Women was approved. For me, that was a great learn- 
ing experience. During this trip | had the opportunity to visit a caracol,’ 


1 This interview was first published in /silvia-federici-latin-american-social 
Spanish in Marcha on November 20, 2015; -movements-have-influenced-my-work 
http://www.marcha.org.ar/silvia-federici -my-thinking-and-my-activism/. It has 
-los-movimientos-sociales-latinoamericanos been revised for this publication. 
-han-influenciado-mi-trabajo-mi 2 Caracol in Spanish literally means “snail.” 
-pensamiento-y-mi-practica. It was It refers to the regional units of the EZLN 
translated into English and published in (Ejercito Zapatista de Liberaciön Nacional) 
The Dawn on January 25, 2016; http:// that provide the grassroots elements of 


www.thedawn-news.org/2016/01/25 the larger movement. 
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and I talked extensively with awoman, who knew the Zapatista movement 
very well. She told me that before Zapatismo in many rural communities 
when, for example, women ate they were not allowed to look at the men, 
they had to eat with their backs turned at them. On a physical level this 
is a very serious discrimination, treating women as if they were a differ- 
ent species. Nowadays, many women are promoters of health and edu- 
cation. This is the real revolution. 


AC: Before coming here to San Cristöbal, you went to Puebla and visited the 
Congreso de Comunalidad, a conference on the commons. What did you 
think of that experience? 


SF: It was a very good experience for me and also for the others; it was a 
historic meeting that introduced a new type of political discourse. The 
concept of the commons has different forms around the world: it brings 
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nity kitchens, are not new in Latin America; they are experiences that 
began in the ‘70s and in Argentina they have intensified in 2000 and 
2001. As Verónica Gago and Natalia Quiroga Diaz wrote, when the mone- 
tary economy failed in Argentina, another economy took its place, one 
that had been invisible until then.” It was an informal economy, the econ- 
omy of reproduction of the piquetero women who brought their cooking 
pots to the demonstrations and who had the ability to continue the repro- 
duction of life. It is clear that these movements are scarce because they 
are threatened by capitalist relations; they have internal contradictions 
and they are also harassed. But they have the great ability to come up 
with new forms of interventions, which are independent of the state and 
outside of the market, outside of capitalism. To me these moments pro- 
vide a great contribution and even though they might be quickly ab- 
sorbed they have the power of a historic truth. 


together the past and the present, and it combines several movements, 
including feminism, ecologism, urban, and rural movements. It becomes 
increasingly apparent that without a reconstruction of a common fabric, 


AC: Can you envision an ideal, maybe a utopian scenario, where domestic 
and reproduction work that has long been devalued and at the same time 
used as an engine for capitalist accumulation, is valorized again? 


without the creation of a society based on cooperation, there is no way 
of exiting the catastrophe of neoliberalism and of capitalism. It is a catas- 
trophe that for more than five hundred years has been drowning us in 
poverty and war. 


AC: Of the many places that you have visited in Latin America, where did you 
find the making of commons as a way to advance against the capitalist 
model? 


SF: The encounter with women of the popular fronts has impressed me 
greatly but | have also learned a lot from the women of the slums in 
Argentina, most of all one particular slum that | visited in Buenos Aires, 
the so-called Villa 31-bis, in the neighborhood of Retiro. There women 
told me their story and showed me the structures of reproduction that 
they have created, including community kitchens and women’s shelters. 
They are fighters who have had the ability to politicize each moment 

of their lives, to get together and recreate a world of new relationships, 
relationships autonomous from the state. Throughout all these years, 
they have struggled and negotiated with the state but only to obtain re- 
sources, supplies, and materials to build their neighborhood without 
allowing the state to organize their lives. This is very important because 
we can't completely forego the state since it continues to hold a great 
part of the social wealth. | greatly admire the Zapatistas for their effort 
to build something without any type of negotiation with the state. How- 
ever, many people find it extremely difficult to use that strategy. | know 
that these types of experiences of collective domestic work, of commu- 


SF: What | saw in the 31-bis slum in Argentina seems the most utopian of 
all. (Laughs) | saw women coming together, becoming involved, joining 
their lives. | saw neighborhoods, where the children belong to everybody, 
where the streets bring together the houses instead of dividing them, and 
where a new social fabric have been slowly rebuilt over years. | believe 
that today there are many paths toward the re-valorization of domestic 
work. These days | am writing an article on the struggle of paid domestic 
workers, who in their great majority are migrant women, who travel to 
Europe and the US, many of them are forced to move out from their home 
countries because of the neoliberal policies. One of the themes of my 
essay is that these women are re-valorizing themselves, bringing back the 
issue of domestic work that a great part of the ‘80s feminists abandoned 
because at that time the prevalent feminist goal was to enter the job 
market, to be able to work in jobs that were typically done by men. These 
domestic workers are very strong because, in the first place, surviving 
the migrant process is an experience that gives you strength, and, sec- 
ondly, because they are conscious of the importance of their work, of 
their contribution to the economies of the countries where they arrive 
and to the lives of the people for whom they work. They say what we 


Veronica Gago and Natalia Quiroga Diaz, 
“Los comunes en femenino: Cuerpo y 
poder ante la expropiaciön de las 
economias para la vida,” Economia 
Sociedad 19, no. 45 (2014): 1-18. 
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said many years ago: “Nothing moves without us.” For me, this is a path 
that takes monetary forms but that also contrasts with the dominant 
social view on what domestic work is. | don’t believe that there is as big 
difference between the women who do paid domestic work today and 
the ones who try to build forms of reproduction outside the state. | be- 
lieve that, in both cases, we are facing a fight that opposes the state and 
the capitalist society. 


Kitchen Politics 


Julia Wieger 
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Eight members of the Spaces of Commoning research group sit around a 
large office table. They are organizing a summer school called “Commoning 
the City” and it is one of their last meetings before the event.' They are still 
undecided on how to organize the provision of food: 


A: So, | spoke to the organic food store and they said they could deliver 
a meal each day, including salad, for quite a reasonable price. 

B: | still like the idea that summer school participants prepare food 
together. It's a way of getting to know one another and it could become 
part of our knowledge production. 

C: On paper this sounds great, but if you think about it there would al- 
ways be a group spending the whole morning organizing and preparing 
food. When you think of our dense program, we just don't have enough 
time ... 

D: Have you ever organized collective cooking as part of an event? It 
eats up all the time and attention and pretty much dominates the entire 
setting. Do we really want this? We have so many interesting guests 
coming! 

C: And cooking is one thing, but afterward, washing the dishes? 

E: Still, | think it would be great if everyone is involved in the reproduc- 
tive parts of the summer school-—it's part of the issue at stake. If each 
person attends one shift during the week it could really work. It's half of 
a day you would miss. 

F: I think C is right, I didn't think about washing dishes. That's a hassle. 
It really puts me off. 

A: | can ask if the organic food store can take care of the dishes as well. 


| wrote the above dialogue based on my recollections of the numerous meet- 
ings of the Spaces of Commoning research group. In June 2014 we organized 
a summer school and discussed, sometimes at great length, how we would 
provide food for our fifty guests during those nine days of workshops, discus- 
sions, tours, and talks. It's no surprise that the actual exchanges (in contrast 
to our many other discussions) were not recorded—usually these issues do not 
take center stage. We, too, couldn't help distinguishing between the work of 
discussing issues and developing ideas on commoning and the city, and the 
work of meeting the participants' everyday needs. We understood that prac- 
tices of commoning and reproductive labor—such as the provision of food— 
are closely related, but we struggled in tying the immediate and practical 


1 Thesummer school "Commoning the 
City" took place from June 22-29, 2014, at 
the Academy of Fine Arts Vienna, and was 
organized by the Spaces of Commoning 
research group. 
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questions of the group’s physical needs with our academic and artistic for- 
mats of workshops, tours, and talks. Doubtless, unrecorded discussions like 
this one point to the difficulties we face when trying to overcome an existing 
order, one that ascribes less value to reproductive tasks than those one can 
list in a resume. So what are the relations between the spaces of commoning 
and reproductive labor? How do such relations manifest themselves in designs 
or built spaces? How can one oppose established, spatial orders of productive/ 
reproductive labor? What kinds of spaces are able to support such struggles? 
And what other power relations are involved in the organization of reproduc- 
tive labor and commoning? 


Our struggle to reevaluate and restructure tasks like cooking and cleaning 
isn’t new. In the 1970s feminist Marxist thinkers and activists like Mariarosa 
Dalla Costa, Selma James, and Silvia Federici introduced the term “repro- 
ductive labor” to describe the unpaid domestic labor typically carried out by 
women in private homes. In their Wages for Housework campaign, they criti- 
cized traditional Marxist concepts for ignoring the significance of domestic 
labor, and therefore papering over a gendered division of the working class 
between those who get paid for their work and those who do not. This was 
possible, they argued, because women’s labor in the private home had been 
made invisible by the ideology of the family, which framed domestic labor as 
being in the nature of women.’ Feminist economists like J. K. Gibson-Graham 
later showed that such argumentation still adhered to a rather capital-centric 
imaginary (as well as epistemology), and missed out on alternative forms 
within a diverse range of economies not covered by the dichotomies of waged/ 
unwaged, productive/reproductive labor.’ Still, the campaign powerfully re- 
vealed and helped to understand the mechanisms of capitalism's devaluation 
of reproductive labor—which is still worth keeping in mind today." 


As a reaction to the social and economic restructuring that globalization 
brought about in the 1980s and ‘90s, Federici abandoned her stance in the 
Wages for Housework campaign and called for the organization of repro- 
ductive commons. The re-territorialization of the international work divide, 
new enclosures of resources in former colonized countries, destruction of the 
institutions of the workers' movement, and the crumbling of countermove- 
ments from the '60s had broken established forms of resistance to capitalist 
exploitation and made it necessary to rethink a feminist stance on reproduc- 
tive labor.? Expanding her notion of reproductive labor to include subsistence 
economies and the means of (re)production, she argues that collective forms 
of reproduction and practices of commoning can enable our independence 
from wage labor and subordination to capitalist relations." This does not mean, 
however, that practices of care, maintenance, or mutual aid disappear. On 
the contrary, Federici's notion of the commons is tightly linked to reproduc- 
tive labor. In contrast to many other discussions on the commons, which 
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avoid questions of everyday reproduction,’ she insists (referring to Maria 
Mies) that "the production of commons requires first a profound transforma- 
tion in our everyday life, in order to recombine what the social division of 
labor in capitalism has separated."^ As one of our guests at the “Commoning 
the City" summer school, Federici concluded our discussion with a related 
remark reminding us that social movements are only sustainable if they include 
cooperation and reproduction; only self-reproducing movements are able 

to establish continuity and thus also agency. This involves taking care of each 
other and taking responsibility for each other's lives. 


Functionalist Architecture, Kitchens, and Collectivity 


Architect Margarete Schütte-Lihotzky, who set the standard of modernist plan- 
ning in the late 1920s through her work in the New Frankfurt social-housing 
program, urban researcher Günther Uhlig, and radio journalist Bea Füsser- 
Novy sit at a garden table. Uhlig and Füsser-Novy interview Schütte-Lihotzky 
for their documentary film, Das Bauen ist ja nicht das Primäre ...:° 


Margarete Schütte-Lihotzky: Today people think that the functionalist 
architects believed that once a function is solved, everything is fine. 
But that's not how it was. That's a false impression that | would like to 
correct. | have known no one who believed that things are automatically 
beautiful when they function well. One could put it like this: functional- 
ism developed at a break—a break between crafts and a rather advanced 
industrialization. This brought up tremendous problems and functional- 
ism approached these problems rather bravely. This is what | wanted to 


say to conclude Frankfurt. 


Nicole Cox and Silvia Federici, Counter- 
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Günther Uhlig: There are some questions—you described it very well, 
the question is ... 

MSL: (Knocking on the table) | forgot something—something rather impor- 
tant. We were aware that functionalism—if you need to use such a catch- 
word—we were absolutely aware that this was a transitional stage ... 

GU: That's important. 

MSL: At best it was, let's say, the very first beginning of an architecture 
of the twentieth and twenty-first century. The very beginning." 


The title of the film translates as "Building is not the primary thing ...” and 
the transcript is part of its concluding conversation. There Schütte-Lihotzky 
tells Uhlig and Füsser-Novy about how she had learned over the course of her 
career that she and many of her colleagues in the functionalist movement 
had been wrong to think that architecture could change people. "It is rather 
the opposite,” she says. 


Schütte-Lihotzky is most famous for her 1926 design of the Frankfurt kitchen. 
A paradigmatic example of functionalist design, it is the standard model 
for the work kitchen in tenement buildings in Europe for the rest of the 
twentieth century. The narrow layout of the Frankfurt kitchen was a reaction 
to constraints in space and cost in the late 1920s New Frankfurt social- 
housing program. The kitchen, planned as a separate space within the apart- 
ment, was not only determined by the dire interwar economics. Schütte- 
Lihotzky also supported the idea that the household, like the factory or the 
modern office, should be rationalized. In her opinion, women of all class 
backgrounds had to be relieved of the heavy burden of domestic labor, and 
her kitchen design, inspired by the rationalization of industrial production, 
helped to free them." 


Back then, critique of Schütte-Lihotzky's design focused on the particular 
workflows it forced on its users. It was only in the 1970s and '80s that femi- 
nists questioned its implications on women's emancipation. Susan Henderson, 
for example, argues that Schütte-Lihotzky's work kitchen tapped into the 
general feminist backlash that took hold of 1920s Germany and sought to re- 
domesticate women." Under the aegis of progress and modernization, a 
largely conservative women's movement promised emancipation through 
the professionalization of the housewife. As Henderson explains, their pre- 
sumption was that "the best social purpose of managerial and technical ex- 
pertise was to bolster the existing model of the family and woman's role 
within it” The dream of a kitchen machine went well with many architects’ 
functionalist ideas and their obsessions with mass production and industrial- 
ization. For women though, it meant the kitchen machine would bind them 
once again to the household. 
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Uhlig, who coconducted the interview with Schütte-Lihotzky, found another 
1920s kitchen concept baring the potential for emancipation and alternative 
forms of living: the Einküchenhaus, which means "one-kitchen building." 
The one-kitchen building was a multistory apartment building featuring living 
units without (or very minimal) cooking facilities. Instead, meals were served 
to the tenants out of a central kitchen. The housing model was discussed and 
tested throughout Europe for different reasons: for bourgeois city dwellers, 
it was a way to save on costs for servants while keeping up their lifestyles, 
but also to realize reformist ideas of living; for parts of the socialist feminist 
movement, the model promised independence for women." 


Uhlig looks at the rise and fall of the one-kitchen building from the perspec- 
tive of the late 1970s. Criticizing housing and planning policies of his own 
time," he argues that standardized mass housing for the nuclear family—in- 
herited from functionalist planning ideas—dominated building practices and left 
no room for alternative approaches to the production of living environments. 
While the idea of the one-kitchen building also emerged out of the desire for 
rationalizing living arrangements, it still held the potential for alternatives, 
Uhlig argues. This potential lay in its collectivity, and opened the doors to a 
much wider range in modes of living. Its urban typology also further invited 
heterogeneity into the building." 


The demise of the one-kitchen building came about for different reasons: not 
enough middle-class families were attracted to the idea to make it economi- 
cally feasible on a large scale. Among feminist socialists, discussions on the 
one-kitchen building remained stuck in conflict between micro-political re- 
formist ideas and more sweeping demands for a wholesale revolution. Schütte- 
Lihotzky herself came to the conclusion that for the masses of the working 
class, the one-kitchen building was not affordable and that architects would 
do better to improve individual kitchens. For her as well as for Uhlig, the pos- 


10 Ibid. Unless otherwise noted, all 14 Günther Uhlig, Kollektivmodell 
translations are my own. "Einküchenhaus": Wohnreform und 

11 Margarete Schütte-Lihotzky, Architekturdebatte Zwischen 
“Rationalisierung im Haushalt,” in Wien Frauenbewegung und Funktionalismus, 
und der Wiener Kreis, ed. Volker Thurm 1900-1933 (Gießen: Anabas-Verlag, 1981). 
and Elisabeth Nemeth (Vienna: Facultas, 15 A prominent example for Uhlig’s critique 
2003), 283-85. of mass housing is the housing estate 

12 Susan Henderson, “A Revolution in the Märkisches Viertel in West Berlin, built 
Woman's Sphere: Grete Lihotzky and the between 1963-74, providing apartments 
Frankfurt Kitchen,” in Architecture and for fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Feminism, ed. Debra Coleman, Elizabeth 16 Günther Uhlig, “Kollektivmodell 
Danze, and Carol Henderson (Princeton, Einküchenhaus: Wirtschaftsgenossen- 
NJ: Princeton Architectural Press, 1996), schaften (auch) als kulturelle alternative 
221-48. zum Massenwohnungsbau,” Arch+ 45 


13 Ibid., 229. (1979): 26-34. 
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sibilities of habitating differently and influencing gender relations through the 
design of a building are connected to multiple other struggles,” such as who 
can actually afford organizing reproductive labor differently, or arranging life 
collectively, and how such efforts relate to greater economical and political 
systems. 


In her queer reading of the only one-kitchen building ever realized in Vienna— 
the Heimhof Einküchenhaus built between 1922 and 1926—Heidrun Aigner 
observes that for the purpose of women’s liberation, the building was not es- 
pecially useful.” Initiated by one of Vienna’s leading feminist activists of the 
time, Auguste Fickert, the building was realized to support single or working 
women. With its central kitchen, laundry facilities, and employees who man- 
aged many household tasks, the building had the character of a hotel. Still, 
the Heimhof Einküchenhaus was not able to subvert the gender relations of 
housework. Even though they were employed and paid, it was still women 

in the kitchen, cleaning the apartments, doing laundry. Here, too, housework 
remained the women’s domain. Nor was the building able to transcend 
oppressive class relations. Only well-off middle-class women and men could 
afford to live there; meanwhile, their domestic needs were fulfilled by less 
affluent women. 


Nonetheless, drawing on interviews with witnesses from the project’s early 
years, Aigner discerns a hint of resistance amid the different co-living con- 
stellations the building allowed for. Reports include a great diversity of living 
models that diverge from the heteronormative model of the nuclear family. 
They tell about inhabitants appropriating the communal spaces of the build- 
ing and creating a public situation within the private building that supported 
and fostered alternative modes of living.” 


Political Work, Queer Households, Reproductive Commons 


Cordula Thym, Dani Baumgartner, Florian Anrather, Jasmin Rilke, all inhabit- 
ants of a shared apartment in the Turkis Rosa Lila Villa, and my colleague 
Mara Verlič and | sit at a round kitchen table. Mara and | have come to ask 
them about their everyday lives (with a focus on reproductive labor) in the 
villa. Cordula has prepared homemade dumplings but everyone ensures us 
that they don’t eat together every day. Türkis Rosa Lila Villa is a self-adminis- 
tered queer cohousing project and community center for gay, lesbian, and 
trans people. It was founded in 1982 and is still an important address for 
queer Vienna today: 


JW: You are part of the Wohnverein [an association for co-living in the 
villa]. What kinds of things do you do together? You organize the annual 
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party, you go to the assemblies, and you manage the house together. 
But what else do you do together as a house collective or a shared apart- 
ment that includes political work? Or do you do these things individually? 
DB: Well, for example the refugee project—today it is called Queer 
Base—was initiated by the Wohnverein. Sure, it wasn’t run for long by the 
Wohnverein—it quickly became too large—but it is cool if projects can 
grow from here. 

FA: If you don’t know about the project—it is about organizing living 
space for LGBTIQ refugees and asylum seekers. Additionally, many peo- 
ple contribute to Tips (an information and counseling center) and 
through this work, interpersonal alliances can emerge that are project 
based. There are always different things happening, and different groups 
of people work together on different projects. 

MV: So the project is not only organized by people living in the villa but 
also by people from outside? 

DB: Exactly. By many other people! 

MV: And today, the project is not at all connected to the villa? 

FA: They founded an independent association, if | remember it right. 
CT: But this association is still based at the villa! We often do things as 

a reaction to an event or a situation. If something is happening, we 
organize something together, as a living association, or as people from 
the house. 


Türkis Rosa Lila Villa started out as a gay and lesbian activist and cohousing 
project.” Its beginnings were embedded in an emerging gay and lesbian 
movement, as well as in Vienna’s squatting scene that opposed rising rents 
and real estate speculation in the city.” Activists squatted in an abandoned 
apartment building owned by the city that was about to be razed. Later they 
renovated the building and adopted its spaces to house several gay and 
lesbian shared apartments, a community cafe and a counseling center. At 
present these are the three core elements of the project. 


17 See Schütte-Lihotzky, “Rationalisierung 20 The word Türkis was added to the 
im Haushalt”; and Uhlig, “Kollektivmodell project's original name, Rosa Lila Villa, in 
Einküchenhaus." reflection of discussions and the political 
18 Heidrun Aigner, "Das Einküchenhaus activism of the villa community that, since 
Heimhof auf der Schmelz zum Potential its founding, expanded to include trans* 
queer/feministischer Zwischenräume,” in activism. See "Geschichte," Die Villa 
Orts-Erkundungen: Der Stadt auf der Spur, website, accessed January 15, 2016, 
ed. Alexandra Schwell and Jens http://dievilla.at/geschichte. 
Wietschorke (Vienna: Verlag des Instituts 21 Marty Huber, "DO IT! 30 JAHRE ROSA LILA 
für Europáische Ethnologie, 2012), VILLA: UND SIE BEWEGT SICH IMMER 
135-52. NOCH,” in Besetzt!, ed. Martina NuBbaumer 
19 Ibid., 149. and Werner Michael Schwarz (Vienna: 


Czernin Verlag, 2012), 208-10. 
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While the founders of Türkis Rosa Lila Villa hoped that theirs would be the first 
of many gay and lesbian cohousing projects, the villa has remained the only 
such effort in Vienna for years.” This may be one of the reasons the villa is a 
famous house in Vienna—well known beyond the queer, lesbian, and gay scene. 
Compared to other cohousing projects, even those based in alternative con- 
texts, the combination of political work and the everyday is unique. While be- 
ing an important space for LGBTIQ activism in Vienna, translating ideas of 
alternative ways of living and emancipatory strategies into practices of everyday 
life has been an important objective in the villa. From its beginning, the proj- 
ect “was not only a living space, but also a matter of radical, emancipatory 
politics.”” For the villa, overcoming the heteronormative model of living in the 
nuclear family is closely connected to political work reaching beyond the 
domestic realm. 


In terms of domestic reproductive labor, members of the shared apartment 
said they just recently agreed on a new plan to structure the cleaning of the 
shared areas in their apartment: the kitchen, bathroom, toilet, living room, 
and hallway. The work is distributed in such a way that each member of the 
household oversees the area they are most finicky about, but one may also 
swap tasks such as walking a dog.” | detail this because such agreements, 
common to co-living situations, do something that more conventional arrange- 
ments often don’t: put up the reproductive tasks of the household for negoti- 
ation. While conflicts are likely unavoidable, defining and distributing a range 
of tasks and making written lists ultimately renders them more visible and 
concrete. 


While infinitely rewarding, one should not underestimate the demands and 
challenges of such a living situation. Conflicts are inevitable between the 
different activist groups in the villa, the inhabitants or those who run the café. 
Then there are mundane disputes over the yearly celebration. Recalling 
Federici's ideas of sustainability and reproduction of social movements 
though, | would say that part of what the residents and activists of the villa 
provide to a larger community is exactly that—a place of support, a backbone 
maintaining the community's activism and contributing to its agency. As 
such, it is experimental ground for establishing reproductive commons, 
showing that questions of reproduction can go well beyond the designated 
realm of the kitchen. 
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Architecture, Performativity, and Exclusion 


Mady Schutzman and | sit across from each other at a small kitchen table in 
Schutzman's house in Los Angeles. | am meeting her to speak about the Llano 
del Rio Co-operative Colony, a utopian, socialist experiment between 1914 

to 1917 northeast of Los Angeles in the Mojave Desert. Schutzman just fin- 
ished her film Dear Comrade,” which is partly about the experiment in Llano 
del Rio, and | am starting an interview project on the experiment, being espe- 
cially interested in the role of feminist architect Alice Constance Austin: 


Julia Wieger: I first read about Llano del Rio in Dolores Hayden's book 
The Grand Domestic Revolution.” She writes about Llano as an example 
of early feminist planning. So when I started my research, here in LA, 

| was a little disappointed that this feminist element wasn't so obvious. 
Mady Schutzman: If Alice Constance Austin, the architect, actually had 
built her designs, and if people had actually lived in it, it may have 
changed the gender dynamic. My understanding was that she was really 
trying to minimize the domestic labor demands of the women. And that 
the units [she proposed in her plans] didn't even have kitchens. Did 
they? 

JW: No. No kitchens. 

MS: Yeah. But it never got built, and people were still just struggling in 
their little nuclear family huts. So there was really no intervention in the 
gender politics or the division of labor that her design was hoping to 
effect. 

JW: But there must have been some sort of affinity to feminism, other- 
wise they wouldn't have employed an architect who had these ideas? 
MS: It came from Harriman.” He was very much a supporter of feminist 
ideas. | know he wrote quite a bit about it. So ideologically there was 
support. They were just struggling so much for money that they ended 
up not exactly facilitating a feminist way of living.” 


22 Currently, the queer cohousing project 
Queerbau is realized at the outskirts of 
Vienna in Seestadt Aspern. See https:// 
queerbaudotat.wordpress.com. 

23 “Popolitik,” Die Villa website, accessed 
January 15, 2016, http://dievilla.at/ 
popolitik. 

24 Florian Anrather, Dani Baumgartner, 
Jasmin Rilke, and Cordula Thym, interview 
by Julia Wieger and Mara Verlié, Rosa Lila 
Villa, Vienna, January 14, 2016. 

25 Dear Comrade, directed by Mady 
Schutzman (Los Angeles, 2013). 


26 Dolores Hayden, The Grand Domestic 
Revolution: A History of Feminist Designs 
for American Homes, Neighborhoods, and 
Cities (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1981). 

27 Job Harriman was a Marxist lawyer who 
unsuccessfully ran for mayor of Los 
Angeles and was one of the founding 
members of Llano del Rio. 

28 Julia Wieger, MOVEMENTS ARCHIVES 
WAVES GARDENS CITIES PERMACULTURES 
COSMIC DESIGN AGENCY ORGANIZING 
PUBLIC BICYCLES (Los Angeles: MAK 
Center for Art and Architecture, 2012). 
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For her film, Schutzman delved into the archives of Llano del Rio, and she 
was well aware of the hardships the people of Llano faced when their dreams 
collapsed in the desert dust. I, on the other hand, coming from the field of 
planning and looking for early feminist architecture, kept wondering how im- 
portant it was whether the plans of the architect were actually built. Did the 
architect's feminist ideas of houses without kitchens provoke discussions and 
maybe even new practices aiming to redistribute collective labor through 
the town's co-operative structures? 


Llano del Rio was initiated in 1914 by a group of leftist Californian activists 
and supported by a broad, enthusiastic socialist movement. The group envi- 
sioned a city that would defy individual property and capitalist competition, a 
city that would take care of its inhabitants rather than exploit them. But their 
ideas of an autonomous life in the desert were harder to realize than they had 
thought. They had to give up Llano del Rio by the end of 1917. Nevertheless, 
during those four years, the experiment offered the possibility to try out a co- 
operative form of living, to test its social and political structures, as well as 
to think about its built environment, its infrastructures and architectures. 


The cooperative colony hired Austin, who developed a rough scheme for fu- 
ture Llano del Rio. Inspired by the European garden city movement, her de- 
sign organized cooperative life in a strict radial layout, detailing the housing 
units without kitchens. Intending to free women from domestic labor, Austin 
proposed to the people of Llano building a city where the tasks of cleaning, 
cooking, buying food, and childcare would be organized in cooperative, cen- 
tralized infrastructures. Austin's Llano del Rio featured bucolic, low-density 
suburban housing developments between plenty of green space. In her book 
The Next Step, where she published some of her ideas for Llano del Rio, 
Austin draws suburban, almost rural houses for families that lack kitchens in 
a strangely inconspicuous way, as if she was trying to play down her radical 
proposal.” Austin's ambitious plans for Llano del Rio accommodated up to 
ten thousand inhabitants. Only fragments were ever realized. 


Of the few buildings ever realized, only stone ruins remain. But documents 
chronicling life in Llano del Rio can be found in several LA archives.? For long 
periods, people lived in tents and huts, and it is safe to assume that their 
lives were shaped by improvisation. One can find traces pointing to ideas of 
gender equality. To become a member of the colony, every inhabitant had 

to state their skills and preferred field of occupation, irrespective of gender. 
A caption in the town's official magazine, The Western Comrade, describes 

a group of children led by a girl: "Lots of willing workers in the industrial 
school. Note the teamster, showing equality of sexes, as well as equal suffrage 
at Llano." It is unclear though, whether the tasks of domestic labor were also 
distributed evenly between men and women. | found two photographs that 
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point to a possible shift in the gendered distribution of labor: the first shows 
five women in overalls standing in front of a construction site. One holds 

a hammer and all look rather satisfied, as if they had just finished the job of 
building a house.” In the second image, Austin stands in the middle of a 
group of Llano inhabitants around a model of the above housing unit.” In 
both pictures, | would say we see women transgressing existing norms of 
gendered professional roles. Architecture is involved in both. | would like to 
think that Austin's proposals were part of everyday negotiations of gender 
roles and the redistribution and valuation of labor. 


But while the plans and drawings were tools for imagining a radically different 
everyday, they were also part of processes of exclusion and occupation. A 
crucial question for establishing a cooperative city, especially on this scale: 
who can be part of the community? While Llano del Rio allowed women to get 
a step closer to emancipation, it also actively excluded many other groups 
who sought to participate. In the Western Comrade's April 1916 issue, a de- 
tailed call for members entitled "A Gateway to Freedom through Co-operative 
Action" states at the bottom: "Only Caucasians are admitted. We have had 
applications from Negroes, Hindus, Mongolians, and Malays. The rejection of 
these applications are not due to race prejudice, but because it is not deemed 
expedient to mix the races in these communities." | would like to add Karl 
Hardy's reminder that "all the various expressions of utopianism—from inten- 
tional communities to radicalized politics—which emerge from [...] settler 
societies ought to be recognized and being predicated upon and therefore 
implicated in the ongoing naturalization of settler colonization.”* 


When we seek out ideas of reproductive commons today, looking to escape 
the exploitative orders of reproduction of our everyday lives, when we look to 
historic examples of feminist reformist projects of the past, as Federici rec- 
ommends us to do, we can learn from their radical aspirations, but also from 
their blind spots, limitations, and complicities in other people’s oppression 
that we surely still have today. While efforts to collectively transform our 


29 Alice Constance Austin, The Next Step: 32 UC Riverside Special Collections & 
How to Plan for Beauty, Comfort, and Archives, Walter Millsap papers 
Peace with Great Savings Effected by the (collection 157), box 9, folder 2. 
Reduction of Waste (Los Angeles: Institute 33 Hayden, Grand Domestic Revolution, 244. 
Press, 1935). 34 “A Gateway to Freedom through 

30 For example, the Huntington Library and Co-operative Action,” advertisement in 
the Special Collections & University The Western Comrade, April 1916. 
Archives at UC Riverside. 35 Karl Hardy, “Unsettling Hope: Settler 

31 Kate Sennert,"Llano del Rio: A Utopian Colonialism and Utopianism,” Spaces of 
Dream That Flowered and Wilted in the Utopia: An Electronic Journal 2, no. 1 
California Desert," Kate Sennert (blog), (2012): 123-36. 


October 27, 2013, http://katesennert. 
com/858/s ftn3. 
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everyday lives and the spaces we inhabit can be extremely rewarding, contem- Literature 

porary and historical examples show how much resistance such endeavors Aigner, Heidrun. “Das Einküchenhaus 
can face. They demand a considerable amount of time and energy on Heimhof auf der Schmelz zum Potential 
the part of the people pursuing them, not least in order to cope with the queer/feministischer Zwischenräume.” In 
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The following series of unlearning exercises are a result of an ongoing 
collaboration between the team at Casco—Office for Art, Design and Theory 
in Utrecht, the Netherlands, and artist Annette Krauss since 2013. This collab- 
oration pursues the question which institutional habits can be collectively 
unlearned with the practice of acommons-based approach to daily (organiza- 
tional) work. The following exercises are reworked from the initial tear pads 
created for Casco’s exhibition and study program, “We Are the Time Machine: 
Time and Tools for Commoning” (November 15, 2015-March 13, 2016). 


Fig. 14 
Team at Casco—Office for Art, Design and 
Theory and Annette Krauss, Site for 
Unlearning (Art Organization), series of 
unlearning exercises, 2014-ongoing 
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JILIEFUIX UNLELARNLNG 


How can we actively practice a commons-based 
approach in our daily work? 

What is the role of an artist in all of this? 
What is the relationship between an art 
institution's vision and engagement in cultural 
production and its day-to-day workings that inform 
an administrative and managerial ethos? 


Site for Unlearning (Art 
Organization) is an ongoing, 
collaborative research 

project for unlearning specific 
art organizational habits, 
normative behaviors, and ways 
of thinking in Light of the value 
of the commons. Begun in Spring 
2014 and co-developed by the 
Casco team and artist Annette 
Krauss, the project takes Casco 
as a concrete site for research 
and subject for change, while 
placing emphasis on unLearning, 
however impossible, as integral 
to Learning something new. 


So far the central thing we 
have been unlearning is 
“busyness,” the familiar 

state and prevalent mode of 
“business.” Rumning a business, 
in particular the business of an 
art institution, is irrevocably 
tied up with our feeling of 


constantly “being busy,” Loaded 
with stress and anxiety. This 
sense of busyness stems from 
our habit of undervaluing 
certain reproductive tasks 

such as (digital) cleaning, 
cooking, and hosting, as well 
as non-public administrative 
work, maintenance work, 
organizational tasks, and 
relations. The Casco team 

and Krauss have together 

been analyzing features and 
characteristics of “being busy” 
and its cause, while coming 

up with proposals for ways to 
“unlearn” them. This compilation 
shares some of those proposals 
as “unlearning exercises” with 
our peer organizations and other 
communities who might have 
the same problems and desire 
to unlearn them. 


Why are we always so busy? 
What does being productive mean to us? 

How does this particular feeling of responsibility 
affect our bodies and minds, all the while 
Knowing that without productive work our institution 
would not exist? 

How can we unlearn this habit of following a form 
of productivity that feeds on business? 

How can we value reproductive Labor as an 
essential part of productivity and dismantle the 
rushed feeling of always being too busy? 


(art oroanization) 
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209 Assembly 


Unlearning Exercise 

The general team meeting for discussion 
and planning of the future program 
takes place at home if possible, with 
meals and time for conversation. 


What to Unlearn 

Lack of common understanding of 
programming and planning and top- 
down programming or programming Led 
by one person. 
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3. Cleaning Together 


Unlearning Exercise 

We clean our office together ever 
Monday morning after the team 
meeting. We divide the tasks, put on 
music (sometimes), and set the time 
for around 3O minutes. Its important B 
bo begin cLeaning together and feel 
we are collectively responsible. 


What Eo Unlearn 

Undervaluing reproductive Labor; 
hierarchies and unequal division in ri 
domestic Labor in terms of who does 

what; and making reproductive Labor 

the Last priority and not Finding any 
satisfaction in it. 
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YE 


That points to the collective 


aspect of it, which is crucial 


to revaluing it. I agree that 


Yeah, I also think we are 


maybe, individually, I feel 


forgetting that. We're trying 
to think about the things 


the same about cleaning as a 


job, or cleaning in general. 


that we internalize, because 


But doing it collectively does 
something to the implications 


even if I value cleaning as an 
activity, I still make it a 


last priority. 


of the work of cleaning within 


an institution. 
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3.1 Digital Cleaning 5 
T gm 
Unlearning Exercise LE 
We bs with designers, T udis 
and accountants whose occupabions | 
involve digital maintenance. onesies a 
this we develop our own method and — 


habit of organizing and cleaning Ne E E 
| | \ 


cleaning as part of our weekly Venhichfes, 


and visualizing this activity toward 


common recognition and validdkida 


cleaning. | 


What to Unlearn I 
Sticking to physical cleaning ara === 
recurring metaphor for reproductive 

it to 


maintainance of digital Files in 


Labor and instead extendin 


computers and other digital archives. 
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A Reading Together 


Unlearning Exercise 

Whenever a text appears relevant to our 
common interest, we propose to read 

i together ina meeting. We each read 
sections aloud until ik is finished, and 
then discuss and /or analyze the content. 


What ko Unlearn 

Individualized research and the division 
of Labor by 
intellectuals in order to practice studying 


intellectuals or non- 


together. 


Note 
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Furthermore reading aloud is 
a gentle way of getting to 


So far we have been reading 


Marina Vishmidt’s “All Shall 


know each other’s differences 
(accents, pace, rhythm) and 
moving in the direction of 


Be Unicorns: About Commons, 


(Casco and 


Manuela Zechner’s 


Aesthetics and Time” 


2014), 
“Barcelona en Comü: the city as 


horizon for radical democracy” 


Open!, 


negotiation and mutual learning 


processes. 


(ROAR Magazine (or Reflections 


on a Revolution), 


and 


2015), 


Mierle Laderman Ukeles’s 


“Manifesto for Maintenance Art, 


1969!” 


(written in 1969 and 


reprinted in Grand Domestic 


Revolution Handbook, Casco and 


Valiz, 2014). 
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4.1 Rewriting Maintenanss Wap} gee oe 
Unlearning Exercise : 

We collectively read, comment on, and 

rewrite the ‘Maintenance Manifesto” 
written by artist Mierle Laderman 


Ukeles in 1969. e 


MAINTENANCE ART 


Proposal for an exhibition 


What to Unlearn 

Limibed understanding ofm 

work and reproductive Labo 
tending it E citiVe¢, iring, 

extending it to any repetitive, reg ug 


Ae x IDEAS 
fixing, care work, and "procé.sSire 


general; additionally we 


E 


The Death Instinct and the Life Instinct; 
QA Lm oc 
The Opi stint: separation; individuality; Avant 
par excellence: to follow one's own path to death— 
own thing, dynamic change. 
Mwst ~ 
The the instinct: unification; the eternal return, the 
perpetuation and MAINTENANCE of the species: ¢ 


systems and operations: equilibrium. 


Learn to speak Loud and fal 
make things public! 


Two basic systems: Development and Maintenanc 
of every revolution: afterthe revolution, who's goin 
to pick up the garbage on ing”? = 
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Development, pure individual te aos 

e ance; excitement, flight or fleeing 
Te ACHEVE wie WE NEED T0: 
hance;, keep the dust off the pure individual 
creation; preserve the new; sustain the change; 
protect progress; defend and prolong the advan 
renew the excitement; repeat the flight; 
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OF LEC RAW NEE ANKNI NEN 
5. Care Network 


Unlearning Exercise 

We map the care relations that hold our 
group together. What kind of relating 
and interactions can we identify as care 
relations? To whom and to what are we 


related in terms of care in our working, às 3..,; 
environment? sin 

TEEELEEIT EA 
What to Unlearn eet ere 
Understanding the team as just a 2385 TREIEEMM 
functional body or a combination of $$ 333423 .333 
different functions; the notion of £3$35323$259 


objective, not affective, working 
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Kind of maintaining a social 


together. 


office? We clean it collect- 


life. The devaluing comes in 


ively because we want to give 


when women are stereotyped as 
chatty when they are sustaining 


relations. 


it value together. But, at the SA 
it’s also something 


same time, 


they relate 


for me, 
to one another because both are 


often undervalued. 


. maybe, 


It’s a vicious 


for the 


institution, while these other 
small things don’t feel like 


you do for the space, 


pirele cas 


A 


you’re doing them for the space 
or the institution, because 


Can we connect these to bigger 
structures and the hierarchies 


they're not necessarily jobs. 
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5.1 Mood Color b. Property Relations 


Unlearning Exercise Unlearning Exercise 

At the beginning of a week ora day, we We identify things we own from 

pick a color or a few out of a set we electronics to intangible capital and 

think represent(s) our current state of possible heritage. We elaborate on the 

mind and feeling. We create a moment ways these have become our property 

in which to discuss why people chose and how they are entangled with our , "ME 

which colors. You can choose to share relationships to objects and work "E m : i AE i E 

your motivation or not. This helps us vis-a-vis security, care, and solidarity. $2. — iziissziiii:irg 

to address Ehe affective climate in the Concretely we rethink the wage system E ; i: 3 ; : a F E 3 E 

team as well as open up ways to and employment contract that as a E o8 -E He. I X Eins 

support each other if someone asks given binds our work to duty, and move EE E E : T er E i 

for that. toward the possibility of material TE EHTHHHIDE 
commons 

What to Unlearn S. B uo vo a 

Holding on Eo negative feelings What to Unlearn THET TEREE 

individually or not voicing unspoken Focusing only on an affective approach 33:3 Bes A TIERE Ba 

tensions within the group; Ehe inabilit to the commons, weakness in political- B : „ei T T a 

to share or discuss; and the idea that economic thinking, and changing the z,3:35°. Jaigil 

the workplace is no space for emotion materialistic condition for our work. — : Hi : à Hh : ii E : 
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For a Limited period (a few days toa 
few weeks), every team member makes 
a record of their day beyond set working 
hours by noting down what they are 


Unlearning Exercise 


7. Time Diary 
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between the different passions and 
obstacles to deepen our analysis (time 
was a common obstacle). We are aware 
that every obstacle could become a 
passion, and every passion an obstacle. 


What to Unlearn 
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doing from time to Lime. Together we try 
productive, communicative, “intellectual 
this by identifying our working habits, 
and productivity, and recognizing othe 


to distinguish categories invisible, care, 
breaking down logics of efficiency 


for different activities and analyze 


u 


Work because of “duty (externally 


values. We also read aloud together, 
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purpose; and opposition between passion 
and obstacle. Through this unlearning, 
we Learn to focus, make choices, and 
carefully discern things to intensify 


given); doing without awareness of 
or concentrate instead of simply 
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revaluing our day-to-day activities 
especially with respect to what are 
normally considered unproductive 


What to Unlearn 


moments. 


accelerating for the sake of doing many 


things. 


Way of dealing with time and planning 
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based on Logic of efficiency and product- 
ivity while undervaluing even attempti 
to kill reproductive time; entanglemen 
between no time, busyness, and 
business; and struggle with different 
ways of working and rhythms. 
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Study as 
Commoning 
Noise as Border 


The Australian composer and poet Chris Mann once said to me that a new 
meaning could be generated when all words collapse. This proposition takes 
one’s distrust of language as its point of departure. Can one distrust a lan- 
guage that one does not understand? What kind of meaning could emerge 
out of communication between linguistic barriers? 


As the only non-German researcher in the Spaces of Commoning research 
group, | am acutely aware of those moments where a unanimous switch from 
English to German happens. Suddenly, or continuously, a language | don’t 
understand fills up the room, whereby more than one mode of study comes 
to reveal themselves. Who do | study with at the time? What do | share “in 
common” with those foreign tongues at the moment? Does it matter, if there 
is no subject of study? 


Inclusion is always built on exclusion. 


At the threshold of those moments, there is a choice of not being so much as 
an outsider who is excluded from the “linguistically composed meaning,” but 
as an outsider who composes various meanings out of linguistic noise. Noise, 
in this sense, is a cacophony of sonic information that emanates in order for 
the listener to compose her or his own attention. That's up to the listener's 
interpretation. The listener is therefore not excluded or included. And this lis- 
tener is someone without which that something would not have happened. 


A voice from a member of the Spaces of Commoning research group. 


How to Hear 
in Common 
The More 
Impossible, 
the More 
Political, No? 


Ultra-red 
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I hug myself. I'm sagging. If I choose to say something else, | won't be 
heard. They won't hear me. I'm in solitary confinement. Limbo. Not 
where they are. And not where I used to be, have moved forever from 
that place. Would just be hollering into the toilet bowl for the echo 

of my own voice. 


—Toni Cade Bambara, "Broken Field Running" 


Listening begins with the intention of learning, but we struggle with what we 
hear as we sit around the table or stand in the street together. Have we actu- 
ally been touched by what we have heard? 


Here and now then, who are we? 


We are a proposition waiting to be tested. We listen, we hear, we say what we 
have heard. It is not easy to listen to someone's testimony of survival, of repres- 
sion, of being hated by the general public. It's not easy to listen to stories of 
solidarity and endurance. We may not know what this means to us in the mo- 
ment. What do we hear? Do we trust it? Do we feel safe? Do we feel part of it? 
Are we responsible for its future from this point. Again, who are we? 


1: Listening 


1.1 Ultra-red are used to working within the dynamic tension of the following 
two statements regarding silence: that “silence is a condition of listening,” 
and that “silence = death.” The former comes from Paulo Freire and demands 
that listening means to organize collectivity. The latter from ACT UP stems 
from angry hearts surrounded by dying friends who refused silent acquies- 
cence in favor of direct action to end the AIDS crisis. 


When we undertake listening sessions and listening walks, where do we posi- 
tion ourselves in regard to these two statements? 


1.2 Silence as a condition of listening attempts to level out participation in 
the experience of listening together by providing a protocol for how we listen 
together.' It also seeks to challenge any participant's domination of the col- 
lective act by gently suggesting that the act of silent listening together may 
be more powerful than what we can instantly say about what we heard when 
asked the question: What did you hear? 


1.3 The impossible, the transversal, the intersectional, the social unconscious, 
the contradictions and their attendant discontents tend to lead us more to 
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difference in collective listening than the easier, but liberal humanistic search 
for commonality. Difference is a conflict that’s negotiable by us or not. Putting 
listening to use attempts to open up the tension of difference by asking, what 
did you hear? That is, what don’t we share in common, with our differences, in 
the dissonances we hear in the room. That is to not assimilate difference into 
phony commonality for the sake of the event, the project, or the institution. 
That is not to erase differences within any conceptualization we share about 
the commons. 


1.4 In the first moment of shared silence, we can ask the questions: Who are 
we in this room and how do we come to be here? From this initial attempt to 
situate our collective body in the mix of the intersection of class, race, sexu- 
alities, and genders, we try to understand how these two questions can direct 
us to listen to exactly what is embodied by whom in struggle and, simultane- 
ously, what is forced on and into that body from the systemic oppressive 
violence against them.’ From this inquiry, we might see what things, what ad- 
vantages, what privileges, what attitudes, what economies, what languages, 
what knowledges, what ways of seeing, and what gestures we might have to 
give up as a political act. 


1.5 When we listen to others’ struggles, where do we experience the visceral? 
When we hear of violence that we do not experience in the everyday nor ex- 
pect to experience, what moves us from in these testimonies of the struggle 
for freedom and where do we experience these physically? What do we feel? 
What pains? What joys? Or maybe we feel nothing at all? From this comes learn- 
ing and maybe holding off on insisting that as artists (or whatever) we might 
have something to say. If silence is the condition of listening, maybe the 
political response to listening to struggle is to say nothing, to remain in silence, 
and to find ourselves with nothing to say for once, and to let our bodies do 
the talking as we sit together in the room or listening site. How do we listen 
to these histories? Maybe just by listening to our listening. This is the start 

of solidarity. 


1.6 Sensually, being visceral, embodied, in pain, to feel joy, to be actually 
touched by listening, is to hear in sound a call for solidarity: Do not let us be 
attacked anymore. Do not let us be violently evicted anymore. Do not let us 

be humiliated anymore. This moment of tense hearing may then be our limit 
point of silent listening before such viscerality has to be expressed, translated, 
articulated back into words that lead to a collective consequence. That’s a 
struggle. “Silence = death.” We cannot ultimately say nothing or do nothing. 
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2: Sharing 


2.1 "This afternoon we will be listening to the sounds and testimonies of the 
city of Vienna at the sites of tense political moments, past and ongoing strug- 
gles.” Such organized listening through sound objects, locations and sites, 
and testimonies is the anchor for this moment of sharing. Such sharing takes 
place under the shelter of both generosity and care. 


2.2 This ecology of listening, that is, both historical and geographical, leads 
us to no other conclusion than how we must organize our survival, and how 
such organizing means a struggle that in turn demands solidarity. From such 
urgent ecology, we have to take stock of our individual and collective bodies. 
What is at stake for anybody in the room? Where do we position ourselves in 
relation to the struggle of another? What are the consequences of what we 
produce together in the room? 


2.3 A later observation from this Ultra-red work in Vienna was that during the 
listening sessions, listening walks, and later discussions, those who are already 
engaged in acts of solidarity with others in a struggle are easy to work with. 
From this, we need a bridge between those people and others who are moved 
viscerally by what they’ve have heard, but who are not yet moving on it. Lis- 
tening bodies and the affect of listening opens up a moment of silent learning 
whereby an intention is produced that, at that moment, is only a delicate 
sensation of needing to do something different from now on. How to collec- 
tively learn from all these feelings and experiences in the room then, without 
the poor judgment of "activism" being the political high ground?’ But more 
so, how to find time to develop this collective movement when time is what 


we also always struggle for? 


1 


“In the process of speaking and listening, 
the discipline of silence, which needs to 
be developed with serious intent by 
subjects who speak and listen, is a sine 
qua non of dialogical communication. 
The person who knows how to listen 
demonstrates this, in obvious fashion, by 
being able to control the urge to speak 
(which is a right), as well as his or her 
personal preference (something worthy of 
respect). Whoever has something worth 
saying has also the right and the duty to 
say it. Conversely, it is also obvious that 
those who have something to say should 
know that they are not the only ones with 
ideas and opinions that need to be 


expressed." Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of 
Freedom: Ethics, Democracy and Civic 
Courage, trans. Patrick Clark (London: 
Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2000), 
105. 

There was little time in a packed day to 
look and feel intersectionality across the 
sites we had chosen to look at, for 
example, at how Viennese public housing 
and border control policy might sync, the 
sexism and gender oppressions in the 
squat scenes, how "preservation" of 
neighborhoods against demolition in the 
1970s led to displacement of migrant 
populations, and so forth. 
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2.4 This affect of listening works on the body in both negative and positive 
ways. What comes from sadness? What comes from joy? What comes from 
confusion? What comes from conviction? What comes from your heart beat- 
ing faster? What comes from fleeting eye contact across the table? What 
comes from boredom or irritation? What comes from giving something up? 
What comes from sharing these before we have even uttered a word? What 
are the consequences then of sound and listening in its capacity to change 
a body—the heartbeat, sweat, a smile, a few tears? 


2.5 Pedagogical process accepts all of these plus alienation, disinterest, 
expectation, and so on, and has to feed this into the togetherness. 


2.6 It’s true, then, that we need to take care in and of our collective listening. 
We make this moment for all and it has an afterlife that needs looking after. 


2.7 It's also true that we shouldn't break the sharing by later privatization of 
what we learned. 


3: Commoning 


3.1 When we listen together, it is experimental in practice. It is not an all-en- 
compassing and prefigured process that seeks one conclusion. We ask ques- 
tions that we do not necessarily need to answer. We work without attempt- 
ing to resolve tensions or difference. Commoning is never resolved lest it 
becomes bordered. Commoning means getting our hands dirty. The result 
of this cannot be truth but less suffering in the world. 


3.2 Commoning goes beyond participating. The commons is not a humanist 
proposition or projection. Commoning carries with it a history and geography 
of expropriation, un-enclosure, and the tactic of violence. Our collective 
question—what does it mean to participate?—leads us back to the question of 
the state, which we have not solved via the commons. Nor have we solved 
the question of institutions and their violent enclosures. It leads to questions 
of tactics, strategy, and fidelity to antagonistic modes and manners. Com- 
moning attacks at the same time as it always defends." 


4: Occupation 


4.1 If, as Élisée Reclus describes, "geography is history in space whilst history 
is geography in time," it seems necessary to situate ourselves precisely at 
the locations and junctions where struggles are present. We place this site in 
tension with who we are and who is yet to be here; with where we are and 
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where we are not; and with “what do we have that we want to keep"? and 
what more do we want. The commons is also imaginary. 


4.2 In preparation, we had proposed that: "It would probably also be a good 
time to get away from the theorizing of 'the commons' and to investigate the 
spaces, times, encounters where the commons is both present but fucked 
around with. In this we mean, we push ourselves harder for a real look at what 
makes something in common and whether the niceties of those things placed 
in common are actually not so nice but also, are they defended with real an- 
tagonisms kept intact. Maybe we need some impolite investigation to ward 
off any walking of the streets from appearing as a kind of urban safari on the 
lookout for something exotic." (Ultra-red, e-mail to Hong-Kai Wang) 


4.3 And: "Maybe site is important to think slightly above the acts of listening 
before any particular recordings are chosen. Then, it might be necessary to 
identify what a more nervous site is and who might find it nervous, and who 
listens and who retells; or all the said acts can maybe ‘traverse. How can we 
allow ourselves to be changed collectively during this process? The proposi- 
tion of using tense political sites in negotiating our own production of shared 
testimony can be quite useful to instigate a moment of that." (Hong-Kai Wang, 
e-mail to Ultra-red). This leads us quite quickly to acts of occupation in time 


and space. 


3 


"The word activism comprises many 
meaning and interpretations, | think that 
contemporary idea of activism created by 
the so-called First World, is just an ethical 
and humanitarian action, the result of the 
superiority complex of the white and 
Eurocentrism. As for me | am someone 
with a persecuted cause [...] decolonization 
cannot take place through activism 
practices or political actions that are 
inherent or reproduce themselves in the 
frame of colonial institutions but they 
have to generate themselves out of it 
clearly. For this purpose, a rival whose 
capacity to deploy violence is equal or 
superior to the colonial institutions 
themselves has to be found.” Firas 
Shehadeh, "A Conversation between Firas 
Shehadeh and David Armengol,” in | Came 
from There (Barcelona: Flames & Institut 
de Cultura de l'Ajuntament de Barcelona, 
2015), 31. 

Toni Cade Bambara's profound short story 
"The Organizer's Wife" was a constant 


conversation with these two paragraphs. 
It can be found in her collection The Sea 
Birds Are Still Alive (New York: Vintage, 
1982), each story being an intense 
examination of the tensions of both affect 
and political work, action and reflection. 
This necessary question refers to a set of 
interrelated questions that can be found 
in the "Freedom School Curriculum," the 
core educational text from the Freedom 
Schools, established in Mississippi in 1964 
as part of the intense black emancipation 
struggles of that decade. The full list of 
questions reads: Why are we (teachers 
and students) in Freedom Schools? What 
is the Freedom Movement? What 
alternatives does the Freedom Movement 
offer us? What does the majority culture 
have that we want? What does the majority 
culture have that we don't want? What do 
we have that we want to keep? See http:// 
www.educationanddemocracy.org 
/FSCpdf/CurrTextOnlyAll.pdf. 
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4.4 Commoning by occupation is a mode of survival and resistance at the 
same time. Occupations produce changed social relations and sometimes 
changed city spaces as well. Occupations disrupt the flow of the everyday 
lockdown. Occupation by taking common spaces, resources, ideas, and so 
on back into the commons is the question and the moment of expropriation. 
Commoning by occupation seeks actions and demands solidarity. It seeks 
to move beyond a limit and to produce a rupture of isolation. 


4.5 But solidarity is not based in a perception of migrants, women, homeless 
people, and so on, as victims who need our help. Do we listen outside of the 
definitions, beyond the categorizations? What do we hear? Who do we feel 
we are? 


4.6 When we listen together there is pertinence in asking: Who are the antag- 
onists in this situation? Is it really us? What commons do we really desire to 
bring into being? If we can’t sometimes give something up, we may betray 
our shared acts of listening and the histories and demands of the struggles 
that have been generously brought to us. 
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Sticky term “research”: The word itself, “research,” is probably one of the 
dirtiest words in the indigenous world’s vocabulary. When mentioned in 
many indigenous contexts, it stirs up silence, it conjures up bad memories, 
it raises a smile that is knowing and distrustful. [...] The ways in which scien- 
tific research is implicated in the worst excesses of colonialism remains 

a powerful remembered history for many of the world’s colonized peoples. 
(Linda Tuhiwai Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: Research and 


Indigenous Peoples, 1999)' 


Fig. 15 
School of Commoning, Alle School of Fine Arts and Design, Addis Ababa, 2015 


The concept of “sticky terms of and for the 
commons" is inspired by a collaboration 
between Kunci Center for Cultural Studies, 
Yogyakarta, and the artist collectives 
Read-in and PEL. Using the commons 

as lens of analysis, its aim was to gather 
etymologies, histories, practices, and 
impossible translations as they circulate in 
written, spoken, and embodied languages 
in a specific context. Based on the workshop 
conversations, the collaboration worked 
out entries that reflected the diverse 
cultural backgrounds and languages/ 
mother tongues of the workshop 
participants, which were then openly 
edited and rewritten in the course of an 


ongoing process. Similar to the commons 
research group in Vienna and Addis Ababa, 
the collaboration in Indonesia asked how 
these etymologies, histories, practices, 
and impossible translations relate to the 
commons as a micro-political instance, as 
a set of material conditions, relations, and 
attitudes in the immediate neighborhood, 
as well as recurring trajectories that have 
been compounded by neoliberal forces 
such as gentrification or economization. 
See "Uncommon Reading: A Glossary 

of Sticky Terms of and for the Commons," 
Read-in, March 2015, http://read-in 
.info/?p-480. 
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School of Commoning 


The notion of a “school” repeatedly emerged when we, the Spaces of Com- 
moning research group, opened up our discussion on the commons to a 
larger group of people. It helped us to approach pedagogies of commoning 
from different perspectives, forcing us to confront a series of questions: How 
do we engage with an "outside"? What do we bring to the encounter, what 
do we leave open? How do we learn and unlearn from each other? While 
some of us favored the formalization of our work, we were also concerned 
with the risk of streamlining ideas and practices, excluding voices, and eras- 
ing differences. The concept of a "school of commoning” contains both a 
range of paradoxes and contradictions, as well as potentials and expectations 
that make us hold on to such an unwieldy concept. Put simply, a school is 
an institution designed for teaching students under the guidance of teachers. 
Following this straightforward definition, a school of commoning suggests 
that commoning can be a subject of teaching. But several entries in this pub- 
lication point to the troubled relationship between the commons and institu- 
tions: Are the institutions we are involved in "uncommoning" us, rather than 
providing spaces facilitating commoning? When we insist on a school of com- 
moning, the question we pose isn't necessarily about whether a school trans- 
forms histories of commoning into valuable knowledge. Rather, we ask if 
commoning can be the central principle by which a school operates. Can we 
envision a school where commoning is a practice to grapple with, instead of 
a subject to convey? Can we imagine education as a commons, as a pooled 
resource that is accessible for everyone? These are critical questions in times 
of drastic downsizing in education when, increasingly, economic conditions 
determine who will be part of a school community and who won't. 


Consequently, a great challenge to education posed by the commons is the 
resistance of enclosure from the outside as well as inside. As Stavros Stavrides 
argues in this book, a commons community needs to be intrinsically porous, 
sensitive to difference, and open to newcomers.” Can a school provide and 
sustain the making of such a community? In school settings, practices of in- 
and exclusion are visibly fixed in curricula and less visibly maintained through 
the hidden curricula of everyday school life. Mechanisms of in- and exclusion 
are manifest in codes of conduct and what is regarded as legitimate knowl- 
edge. These hierarchies of knowledge are rooted in politics of distribution 
and representation; they reside in decisions on what will not be addressed 
or represented. How do representation and distribution relate to a possible 
curriculum in a school of commoning? 


As a research group, we oscillated between a longing for a school of common- 
ing and an understanding of the necessity for “commoning the school.” This 
oscillation unleashed an understanding of commoning that could hardly be 
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reduced to "teaching commoning.” Instead, we turned to a study of and as 
commoning: its predicaments, expectations, and longings—namely, the con- 
ditions that a school of commoning itself is subject to. As Stefano Harney 
puts it, "These conditions may begin as the conditions of study, but they have 
to be transformed into the study itself [...] and by that they become the ob- 
ject of the transformation of being together.”® 


Planning: Site of Un/commoning 


Our research in Vienna evolved through our collective study as/of common- 
ing, finding inspiration both in our internal group processes and in Vienna's 
settlers' movement at the turn of the twentieth century. For our third site, we 
collaborated with the Alle School of Fine Arts and Design and the Ethiopian 
Institute of Architecture Building Construction and City Development (EiABC) 
at the University of Addis Ababa. To our colleagues, we proposed looking into 
the urban transformation of the capital of Ethiopia. We had read about the 
Grand Housing Program (GHP), established by the government in 2004 to 
improve overall housing conditions, the satellite cities built from scratch and 
the large-scale resettlements, and in our minds we made tricky connections 
to the Red Vienna housing initiative and its proclaimed modernization in the 
early twentieth century. With these invisible strings in mind, we approached 
our colleagues in Addis and asked if, together, we could visit one of the GHP 
locations and explore it as site of un/commoning. 


Sticky term "Africa": Africa as a name, as an idea, and as an object of 
academic and public discourse has been, and remains, fraught. [...] Indeed, 
Africa is not only perpetually caught and imagined within a web of differ- 
ence and absolute otherness. More radically, the sign is fraught because 
Africa so often ends up epitomizing the intractable, the mute, the abject, 
or the other-worldly. (Achille Mbembe and Sarah Nuttall, "Writing the World 
from an African Metropolis,” 2004) 


With our colleagues in Addis, we wanted as much to share as challenge the 
insights and methods we had developed in Vienna. We also wanted to engage 
in a common practice. Could we envision the massive block formations of 
the Grand Housing Program as a glimpse of a future to come? Turning José 
Esteban Munoz's methodology of utopia on its head,* would our views of the 


2 See Stavros Stavrides in conversation 4 Seein this volume "Study across Time," 
with Mara Verlié, in this volume, 48-59. 102-19. 

3 Stefano Harney in a panel discussion at 
"Study as Commoning," Vienna Art Week, 
Vienna, November 17, 2015. 
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new sub-cities, built from scratch, allow for a speculative walk into the past? 
As the new residents moved from patched-together, single-story neighbor- 
hoods into the solid, multistory block formations, which offered four apartment 
typologies to choose from, would the processes of adjustment, spatially and 
socially, make visible the features of their previous everyday life that were 
taken for granted Would it bring to the forefront the multilayered practices 
of commoning, the self-help associations, the infrastructures of reproductive 
labor, and close-knit networks of care? Finally, would it be possible for the 
newly arrived residents to compensate for the loss of old networks by weav- 
ing new connections? 


Upon our arrival in Addis Ababa, the premise of utopia as a critical methodol- 
ogy was immediately lost in translation. The concept of utopia, we quickly 
learned, is another sticky concept. Like superglue, it is enmeshed within a 
multiplicity of other, equally adhesive elements: development as westerniza- 
tion, the teleology of evolution and progress, all imbued with the ideology 

of modernization and the colonial condition. 


Sticky term "utopia": Our collaborators from the Alle School and the EiABC 
were quick to point out that from the mid-1970s to 1991, Ethiopia lived out 
the utopia of the Marxist Derg regime. Hundreds of thousands were killed 
as a result of the Red Terror; mass deportations and famine were used as 
means for destruction. In the 2015 election, the now-ruling Ethiopian Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Democratic Front (EPRDF) was credited with 100 percent 
of the votes, and Ethiopians once again confronted the realities of absolute 
utopia. In 2004 the government presented the “Addis Ababa Integrated 
Regional Development Plan” (“master plan” in short), which aimed to intro- 
duce five hundred thousand new housing units. The master plan drew 

an image of the city to come; it was a totalized bird's eye perspective, ab- 
stracted from everyday life. In 2015 the government reaffirmed the plan 
and announced its plans for expansion. But underneath it all, or maybe 
above or behind the widespread suspicions about the concept of utopia 
looms Addis’ colonial heritage and the understanding of utopia as a means 
of the politics of Western modernization, which uses abstract concepts 
like development, progress, and modernization as a cover to further exploit 
and widen excess inequalities. 


Undoing Research 


As we gave up on our methodological framework—our own abstract utopia of 
collaboration—we turned around to face a very basic question: What can we 
study together? 
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We sat down in acircle and started collecting different words for commoning 
practices and names for spaces of commoning. We exchanged experiences 
with the formalization of neighborhood banks; we compared different networks 
of care and obligation. 


When we study together, can we allow ourselves to be dispossessed and re- 
possessed by each other’s ideas? Can we explore new frameworks of looking, 
listening, making? In common, can we transcend the limits of phenomenology 
and move beyond the parameters of what we are used to seeing, hearing, 
and narrating? Can we transcend the limits we confront because of our bodily 
situatedness, the partial perspective, and limited repertoire of experience? 
Together, can we unlearn our prejudice, unlearn othering and estrangement? 
To un-hear, un-see, and un-narrate our perception? 


As we discussed the potential of commoning, the visions driving them, and 
the borders that continuously bind them, our focus moved to the conditions 
of our own coming together. Is it possible to engage in a common study in 
light of current European immigration politics, the fences and walls erected 
around us? Is it possible to study across borders? 


Sticky term “borders”: You have come from Vienna to study with us com- 
moning. Here we are studying together. Soon you leave and we will not 

be able to visit you and study commoning in Vienna. Is that commoning? 
(School of Commoning, zine, 2015) 


Dear Border, How is it going? Have you been on holidays recently. If not— 
how about taking a break? Being off for some time? (From the poster Dear 
Border, 2015) 
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On-Site: Eight Acts 


Protagonists: Anette Baldauf, Tesfaye Bekele Beri, Fasil Giorgis, Dawit Girma, 
Stefan Gruber, Moira Hille, Mihret Kebede, Annette Krauss, Ermyas Legesse, 
Shalom Lemma, Vladimir Miller, Mara Verlič, Hong-Kai Wang, Julia Wieger, 
Emnet Woubishet, Helen Zeru 


Scheme: The Grand Housing Program aims to construct up to fifty thousand 
housing units per year, creating forty thousand jobs and supporting fifteen 
hundred micro- and small enterprises. 


Site: Jemo Condominium Site I, Il, and III are satellite cities approximately 
eight kilometers southwest of the Addis Ababa city center. Construction 
started in 2006. Total amount of newly introduced units: ten thousand; 
expected number of dwellers: fifty thousand. 


Fig. 16 
School of Commoning, Jemo Condominium Site Ill, Addis Ababa, 2015 
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Sticky term “development”: Since 2005 Ethiopia has been implementing 
an ambitious government-led low- and middle-income housing program: 
The Integrated Housing Development Program (IHDP). The initial goal of 
the program was to construct four hundred thousand condominium units, 
create two hundred thousand jobs, promote the development of ten thou- 
sand micro- and small enterprises, enhance the capacity of the construc- 
tion sector, regenerate inner-city slum areas, and promote homeownership 
for low-income households. (UN-HABITAT, “The Ethiopia Case of Condo- 
minium Housing: The Integrated Housing Development Programme,” 2011) 


Development can best be described as an apparatus that links forms of 
knowledge about the Third World with the deployment of forms of power 
and intervention, resulting in the mapping and production of Third World 
societies. (Arturo Escobar, “Imagining a Post-development Era?,” 1996) 


Act 1: How Will We Live? A Question Addressed to Fasil 
Giorgis 


Fasil Georgis: The UN-Habitat studies of the 1980s and ’90s said that Addis 
Ababa was 80 percent slum. This is a very depressing statement for the leaders 
of any country. In 1974, when the military regime nationalized extra housing in 
Addis Ababa, there were a lot of kebele houses that soon started to decay be- 
cause the people who did not own their own homes rarely wanted to invest in 
renovations. Between 1974 and the early 1990s, the city was going down; there 
was war and famine. The slum effect addressed by UN-Habitat was evident. 
This is why politicians wanted something that would radically transform the ex- 
isting city—they wanted a brave, modern, new world city. We were not against 
improvements in housing, but we were very cautious about the price. When | 
say price | don’t mean the cost of building, | mean the social price, the resettle- 
ment. We took an in-between position: we said, yes, we can have medium high- 
rise buildings, but be careful about the urban fabric. Eventually, our approach 
was incompatible with the image of the city the politicians wanted to create. 


When the Grand Housing Program was initiated, some of us were involved 
and pushed for better neighborhood planning and social consciousness. 

But already the pilot project made us realize that for politicians with an ambi- 
tious plan, it is very difficult to break from a grand-scale program. We have 
seen this in many parts of the world: the politicians aggressively went for it 
and in the end there was very little neighborhood planning. They created 
four modern types of apartments: A, B, C, and D. Four types of apartments! 
For me it was a shock: How can you remake a city with four typologies? It con- 
demned all of us to live the same way. The aim was to create cost-effective, 
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easy-to-manage housing. From the decision makers’ point of view, they intro- 
duced thousands of new apartments and blocks, people were moving, they 
were happy. It was an improvement for areas where there were no proper toi- 
lets or water supplies. But on the other hand, the social cohesion—the com- 
munity, the social fabric—was torn apart. When the first condominiums were 
built people asked, How will we live? Almost every Ethiopian family prepares 
food at home but this cannot be done easily in an apartment. Will people be 
happy to go upstairs and make their injera? People were asking about how 
to maintain their community life—for example, where would we set up the 
tents for funerals or weddings? In old neighborhoods, people have known 
each other for years; everybody looks after each other. There are social orga- 
nizations called Idir. When people move into the new condominiums, these 
organizations are disrupted. This was what urban anthropologists, geographers, 
and some of us architects feared. 


In the traditional neighborhoods, many people are unemployed—they work in 
the informal sector, mostly close to their neighborhood. When you take people 
ten kilometers out of the town, or into the suburbs like Jemo, you see that their 
source of income is disrupted. | have learned that when the condominiums are 
built close to the original settlement, they have a better chance of housing the 
same people, and then people are closer to their source of income. 


As it turns out, the social networks are robust; society depends on and needs 
these community organizations. | recently visited the condominiums in 
Canissa, when a relative of mine died. | went there and | was very curious to 
see how the funeral was going to take place because in low-rise housing 
people put up tents—they use the Idir to help the family. | visited the condo- 
miniums and the people of course sat in the corridors and the balconies and 
the verandas. They told me that the new neighbors had already formed a 
kind of Idir and that people were trying to help. 


Sticky term "Idir": Idir is an association established among neighbors or 
workers to raise funds that will be used during emergencies, such as death 
within these groups and their families. Idir [characterized as a form of] 
group life insurance, usually has a large membership and the weekly or 
monthly membership is minimal and affordable by all. Idir guarantees griev- 
ing families, for instance, the complete assistance (financial or otherwise) 
they seek in times of emergency. Idir members are required to attend fu- 
nerals and must always be ready to help. Idir can be established by a com- 
munity or village, at the work place, or among friends and family. (Ayele 
Bekerie, "Iquib and Idir: Socio-Economic Traditions of the Ethiopians,” 2003) 


It might be assumed that all members do have friendly relationships, and 
advises would be received with great warmth. However, there are members 
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who enjoy rumor. In short, all members are not positive thinkers. Thus, they 
create disharmony among members. For example, if you mistakenly did 
something wrong, you might hear some members talking behind your back 
as if you did it purposely. This affects your self-esteem and the way others 
treat you. (Interviewee, quoted in Elias Teshome et al., "Participation and 
Significance of Self-Help Groups for Social Development: Exploring the 
Community Capacity in Ethiopia," 2014) 


Act 2: How Do We Hear? A Concern Raised by Hong-Kai 
Wang and Mihret Kebede 


Listening is a way of studying together, without the pressure of preparing a 
speech or authoring oneself. At the Jemo Condominium Site Il, we take sever- 
al silent walks in small groups and listen to what comes within earshot. In 
between the walks, we describe to one another what we have heard until we 
exhaust our responses. Later on, we do another listening exercise in small 
groups and try to strike up conversations with the residents of Jemo about 
their everyday life. 


Inspired by Ultra-red's pedagogical work, we do the listening exercises in a 
context that not everybody involved is familiar with.” Some of us live in Addis 
Ababa and the others live in Europe. "What did you hear?" we ask one another. 
For instance, there is the sound of wind rattling the shack; there is the sound 
of construction from afar; there is the sound of music playing from a stereo 
nearby; and there is also the sound of something that some of us cannot 
make out. 


Is there a single listening moment for us to grasp? Perhaps, or perhaps not. 
The sounds come all at once from the environment, and in order to make 
sense of our hearing, we listen to others with our preconceptions. 


On the other hand, we somehow shape the listening process and presuppose 
what we hear when we talk with some of the Jemo residents. They complain a lot 
about the management and the infrastructure of the condominium. In many ways, 
the needs of the community simply cannot be met by the top-down system. 


And it is important to stress how our seeing interrupts the listening process 
as we associate what we listen to with what we see in creating meaning to it. 
Listening happens within other processes. 


5 See in this volume, "How to Hear in 
Common,” 186-93. 
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Act 3: From Miscommunication Station to Eight-Second 
Sonic Refuge 


There is a great gap between those who are free to speak and those who are 
governed by silence. Our bodies simply cannot cross that gap easily, and 
neither can our tongues. At Jemo Condominium Site, we do a small exercise: 
we interview one another as if we were on a radio show and reflect on our 
conversation with a family displaced from Piazza. 


(A cell phone rings) 


Tesfaye Bekele Beri: Mihret, we are in the second minibus. 

Dawit Girma: Yes, the second minibus. 

HKW: Do you want to talk about the lack of trust because of the frequent 
relocations from one condominium site to another, making it very 
difficult to build trust among neighbors? 

DG: The problem with trust at this site is that people here come from dif- 
ferent areas. They don’t know each other, and even if there is an open 
space, it is not functioning. The person we talked with needs to reestab- 
lish his social life every time he moves. Mihret, do you want to comment 
on that? 

Mihret Kebede: | don’t know what you are talking about. 

DG: The lack of trust people have in not allowing their children to live 
and play with the community. 

MK: They have not known the neighborhood for a long time. In their 
previous living situation, they had lived in a neighborhood for a very long 
time so they knew they could trust each other. Here everybody is from 

a different place. People here have no idea who lives next to them. 

TB: When you went inside his apartment, | stayed outside. Did you meet 
his children? 

DG: Yes, he has two children. 

HKW: We talked to one of them. The girl said she does not play with 

the kids from the condominium. She only plays with her little brother. 
MK: Her dad doesn’t trust the neighborhood enough to let her go 
outside. And there is no space to play. So he sends her to her grand- 
mother’s house and his friends. 

HKW: The daughter said that her schoolmates who live in Jemo | have 
more communal spaces. 

TB: Why did he move to Jemo | from Jemo III? 

MK: Because of the high rent. 


We call this constellation a miscommunication station: the politicians, who 
try to respond to the needs of the society operate top-down. This is a failed 
system because it does not start from what is needed on the ground. Most 
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people are not free to complain and respond to this system. They prefer to be 
silent as they clearly know the consequences for speaking out. 


At some point, few of the residents at Jemo | express their dissatisfaction, 
caught between fear and desire to speak out. So this short conversation does 
very little, except that it engages us in listening because we are part of the 
fear that is filling the atmosphere. 


We try to sketch out a kind of imagined freedom in the form of radio waves 
and here it is the “eight-second sonic refuge”: 


There is only one private radio station in Ethiopia. The rest is government- 
controlled in one way or another. Radiophonic expressions and transmissions 
are to be authorized by the ruling system that we live in. The governmental 
stations do not operate without restrictions. Journalists who work there di- 
vulge to us that the stations play a trick with programs that brush against any 
conceivably sensitive subject. They invented the tactics of an “eight-second 
hold” during live broadcasts, whether it is an interview with someone influen- 
tial or a call-in on community-based issues. They HOLD the transmission for 
eight seconds before it reaches the audience, so as to fool them into thinking 
that it is live. If one does the math, can you imagine how many of those eight 
seconds we have lost altogether? What kind of constructed temporality are 
we forced to live in? 


Now that we have come to "know of" the times, airwaves, sounds, voices, 
and so on, that are lost in nowhere. We want to build an eight-second sonic 
refuge, where all can feel safe to speak and pronounce an eight-second 
freedom. 


Act 4: Where Are We? Reflections by Vladimir Miller and 
Anette Baldauf 


We find ourselves in the middle of the vast grass meadow just behind the main 
road at Jemo Condiminium Site. We look around. We are surrounded by a pan- 
orama of buildings, roads, and yards. Buildings appear as standardized model 
houses carefully placed in an architectural rendering. We study the panorama 
from a distance. A bull appears out of nowhere and we jump to run out of its 
way, thinking it might chase us. It is silly and funny and afterward, our laughter 
mixes with the shock of non-belonging still buzzing in our bodies. 


On the meadow looking at the condominium blocks, the scene we find our- 
selves in is overwritten, written all over. The official narrative for this site is 
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one of modernization and the government's aim to create adequate housing. 
But there are many other stories, some told in whispers, some discussed 
behind closed doors. Who lived on the land before the construction workers 
arrived? Whose cattle grazed here, who collected firewood in that forest? 
How do we measure a city's well-being when uprooting a life is a justified 
measure? And who are we to question motivations and desires for 
modernization? 


So we stand there, try to observe and listen—but we cannot grasp what we 
see and hear. We cannot make sense. We don't move because we don't know 
which direction to take. Doing research is such a strange way to get to know 
a neighborhood. We turn and only see ourselves: sticking out, our presence 
is all too obvious. A group of mostly white researchers scrutinizing, measur- 
ing, judging, dismissing, and finally returning to their comfort zone. Keeping 
a safe distance to the object of study, since, after all, it is far closer than it 
appears. The call for improvement, for change, and development as an echo 
of well-known imperatives. We feel implicated, guilty by association in that 
mad improvement paradigm that the project of Western modernity let loose 
on the world. The housing blocks appear as foreign to the landscape as we 
are walking between them. So what to do here in the kaleidoscope of global 
relations—this experimental laboratory of a utopian future and a magnifying 
glass of the past? Can we meet here and not do anything, or nothing produc- 
tive? Can we just watch and be aware of our glasses, listen and acknowledge 
the sonic registers? 


Act 5: Why Is It Done Like This? 


Emnet Woubishet: The residents told us that they fenced off the 
compound with a wire-mesh fence about three months ago. They said 
that without a fence anyone can get in, and out and they wanted to 
protect their children. 

Helen Zuru: It is not only that the parents were scared that somebody 


might come in from the outside, but also that animals and small children 


might get lost. 

EW: Maybe they are also afraid that at night animals like hyenas come 
inside. The fence keeps animals out. 

VM: Do any of these households keep cattle? 

HZ: Hannah, one of the residents we spoke to said she just came back 
from feeding the sheep. [...] Hannah said it will take her time to get to 
know everybody around here and to engage in the Idir. 

VM: Hannah mentioned that when the residents move in, they first com- 
plete the interior spaces, their own space. Now that two years have 
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passed, most of the residents have finished working on their apartments, 
and are now starting to take care of the communal spaces. This is why the 
fence only appears now. It took the residents two years to organize them- 
selves in such a way so that they could finance the fence collectively. 

EW: Hannah also talked about the communal gardens: any of the residents 
can cultivate the small strips of land around the houses. Her father made 
the garden because he wanted to grow potatoes. Anybody can participate 
in gardening. It is done according to the people's interest and availability. 
Most people living here commute for work; they don't have time for 
gardening. Hannah's father stays at home; that is how he can do it. 

VM: The gardens are placed in what seem to be leftover spaces— 
between the building and the outer fence in the corner. Wouldn't it be 
more practical to use a part of the central space for gardening. Why 

is it done like this? 


Fig. 17 
School of Commoning, Jemo Condominium Site IIl, Addis Ababa, 2015 


EW: When we asked the residents, they mentioned that the central space 
is reserved for the building up of tents for bigger communal events and 
activities, for example, in case of a funeral. Also it is a playground for the 
children. And it is used for parking. Thus the space in-between the wall 
and fence is more suitable for plants because they are more protected. 
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EW: The big plot of land, which is used for events like weddings and 
funerals, is also used to dry clothes. Clothes are mostly handwashed and 
dried in the sun. The laundry line belongs to everyone. That is acom- 
moning element. 

VM: We also saw an herbal garden. One person did this, but everybody 
can pick fresh herbs there. 

EW: Yes, herbs are used in small amounts, so everyone can take some. 
These plants are mostly used for medicinal purposes so everyone is 
invested in protecting them. 

HZ: In my house we have these types of plants a lot, and our neighbors 
knock and ask if they can pick a little if somebody is ill in their family. 
VM: It seems we misunderstood the fences around the small garden in 
the beginning. The fences are actually a protection against animals 
and not necessarily an enclosure of communal space since, as you have 
explained, everybody is welcome to join in the gardening process. 


Act 6: Buying and Selling: A Project by Tesfaye Bekele Beri 


For the “Wax and Gold” project, the main goal of my public art performance 
was to stimulate reflection on the condominium houses in Ethiopia.? | did a 
public performance on a street where | auctioned off models of the condo- 
minium houses to the public. The event took place at a time when the gov- 
ernment started registrations for those spaces, so the mentality of selling 
and buying a space (especially condominium flats) was very present. People, 
the media, everybody talked about the condominium houses. 


| built small models of condominium houses from the four typologies the 
government provided. During the performance, people were very active. They 
raised questions and criticized the role of the government, they engaged 
in the public spaces in Addis and they participated in a discussion on the 
situation. They talked with each other and there was a lot of bargaining 
since some buyers started reselling their models. The process of buying 
and selling allowed for a discussion about what was going on in Addis. 
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Fig. 18 
Tesfaye Bekele Beri, “Wax and Gold” project, Addis Ababa, 2013 


Act 7: Can You Teach Me? A Conversation between Moira 
Hille, Annette Krauss, Ermyas Legesse, and Shalom Lemma 


Shalom Lemma: When we walked through the meda, children were 
playing there. | would like to investigate the meda a bit more. 

MH: What kind of space is it? What do you know about medas? 

Ermyas Legesse: In the urban communities, we use the medas for play- 
ing soccer and shepherds take their cattle there to graze. Today, it’s rare 
that you find these large medas unless they are near a riverbed, and 
people don’t build close to those because the soil is not so strong. You 


6 “Wax and Gold” was the title of a 
performance art event dedicated to 
freedom of expression and censorship 
with participating artists from Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Zambia, and Scotland that took 
place in Addis Ababa between July 15-17, 
2013. 
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will see adults and kids playing soccer, kids running around. And you see 
a lot of nature. We just use them to play around. 

SL: There are less and less medas in the urban spaces due to the 
booming constructions. The medas have been degraded and given for 
other purposes. 

EL: They are rare, but if you walk around a lot on foot, you will find them. 
Here, the open spaces are not well taken care of, and nobody seems to 
pay attention. 

AK: | have a map of Addis, and there are a lot of medas on it. 

MV: This is actually funny because on my map of Addis there are hardly 
any medas. 

AK: | identified a few. Two are just behind the school building. | saw 
them from the upper floor of the Alle School and they are really there. 
People are hanging out, kids are playing soccer. 

MV: Here on my map, there are only a few medas—it does not show a lot 
of green in the inner city. 

AK: On mine, if you zoom in, it says if itisa meda or not. | wonder who 
did this map. 

EL: But you see, this meda, for example, is enclosed and nobody can get 
into this area. 

AK: Does this mean that it is not a meda at all? How do you read this 
map? Can you teach me? 

MV: It would be interesting to go to these medas, look at them, and 
investigate further. It would be important to learn more about the 
relationship between the communal spaces and the medas! 
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Act 8: Visa Application, Austrian Embassy, Addis Ababa: 
A Project by Mihret Kebede 


] ad [ akademie fw! bddenden hinsta wien 


Urey Prot Or Arete Deitat 
inatet fur Kunst und Kutunwisteeechafen 


PrO e Pactoe 
Austrian Embassy Scrwherpiau 3 
Od Airport Area A-1010 Wien 
POB 1218 T*43(15M 96-8116 
Addis Ababa ¥ «4300588 56 - 8199 
Ethiopia a battetQaktes ac at 


www abs ac at 


Vienna. July Sth, 2015 
Letter of Invitation / Visa application for 


Editorial Meeting “Spaces of Commoning" 
Date: September 4" - September 20”, 2015 


The research team “Spaces of Commaning” at the Academy of Fine Arts Vienna, Austria, 
would lie to wwite 


— 24 Dec (575 OIRO 
—— ^ Aus 1000 n] 
msomo 1 Aus 1002 BEGURIOID 
——— 15 No. 1023 Passpon Nonon! BERNER 
Vu... Bo 


It i& à great honor for us to invite the five students from the University of Addis Ababa to 
come to Vienna. Six months ago, the Academy of Fine Arts Vienna and the University Addis 
Ababa. more concretely, the AlleSchool of Fine Arts and the BIABC . signed a 
memorandum, which states our mutual interest in engaging in a five year collaboration 
process. One of the many proyects that have since emerged is a collaboration within the 
research project “Spaces of Commoning", funded by the Ausinan WTF. As part of mis 
project the research team and some students in Adda developed a workshop on 
commoning ("School of Commoning"). which was frst realized last Apri in Addis Ababa 


Now that some of tho students from Abe School and EsABC have been invéed to participate 
at the Social Forum in Alpbach, "Spaces of Commocing" would like to imite these five 
students 10 come to Vienna and work with them, respective us, on the reflecten of our work 
in Addis. We want to orchestrate a fond of "editorial meeting" here in Vienna, whore we 
exchange expeneoces, discuss contnbubcos and aiso engage in wräng. The meeting wil 
take place from September 4" to September 20”, here in Vienna. The commons research 
project is going to provide accommodation and a small honorarium. The European Forum 
Alpbach covers travel expanses, including a round inp Adós ~ Vienna ~ Addis as well as 
travel insurance (and also ali the expanses in Alpbach) 


We kindy ask the Austnan Embassy e Addis Ababa to provide he students with a visa from 


August 18" to September 20”, 2015, making it possible for them to. after at the 
Socal Forum in Alpbach. spend tme in Vienna trom September 4" to September 20 


p 
en! e 


Mihret Kebele, Untitled, 2016 
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Merkato is considered Africa’s largest open-air market, and Dembel Mall is 
Ethiopia’s first upscale shopping mall. The two sites are currently connected 
by the Addis Ababa master plan, which imagines the shopping mall as an 
ideal form of modernization. Can the enforcement of enclosure and vertical- 
ization overwrite local sensitivities and the tradition of negotiation? A group 
of artists, architects, and social theorists from Addis Ababa and Vienna visited 
both Merkato and Dembel Mall, and through an exercise in speculation tried 
to trace lines of association and drift. 


Within and against the City 


The evening before our site visit to Merkato, our Ethiopian collaborators tell 
us to go without bags, with cameras safely put away in our pockets, as dis- 
tracted tourists are sometimes taken advantage of in the Merkato environs. 
Immediately upon arrival, our group of visitors from the Austrian art academy 
is absorbed by a swarming host of people and goods moving along a thick 
sound cloud of metal strokes, the pounding of café beans, and the desperate 
cackling of chicken. Merkato claims to provide the largest open-air market in 
Africa; it encompasses an area of five hundred acres and accommodates 
around one hundred thousand inhabitants. It is known as a hub of trade that 
combines diverse sectors (spices, metalwork, textiles, plastics, imported 
electronics, etc.), but the points of sale are in fact integrated into a dense 
landscape of production and reproduction. We are introduced to an intimate 
enfolding of formal (trade unions, associations, etc.) and informal forms of 
collaboration (networks of care, exchange of reproductive labor, Iddir, etc.) 
sustaining the complex, self-fueling ecological system that operates across 
multiple areas and scales.' 


Merkato was established during the Italian occupation (1935-41) over the 
course of Italy's attempted Apartheid-type solution for residential and com- 
mercial land use, dividing the city into sectors dedicated to Ethiopians and 
Italians. To make space for the piazza, the Italians moved the old Arada Market 
to Addis Ketema (meaning “new town”), where it was integrated into the ex- 
tensive Roman-style grid pattern. The encounter of rigid parcelization with 
the traditions of negotiation and permeation gave rise to a place where global 
forces met with and were continuously contested by local sensibilities. In 
their everyday activities, merchants and shoppers challenged the separationist 
order, approaching the inscriptions of colonial power as sources of potential 


1 Cary Siress and Marc Angelil, "Addis 
through the Looking Glass,” disP: The 
Planning Review 182, no. 3 (October 
2010): 8-13. 
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Fig. 20 
Merkato, Addis Ababa, 2015 


subversion and collective redefinition. In effect, Emanuel Admassu argues, 
the colonial act of displacement generated a space that functioned both 
within and against the city of Addis Ababa: 


Throughout this endless act of negotiation, the marketplace has increas- 
ingly become a microcosm of a nation that absorbs the frictions caused 
by its lack of uniformity. Merchants and customers who speak more than 
eighty different languages meet and negotiate over sales with varying 
degrees of spatial and legal formality. This allows for a growing number 
of registered and unregistered businesses to operate in the slippages 
between structured and loosely defined means of trade. Because most 
of the original architecture in Merkato was built cheaply from eucalyptus 
framing systems clad with corrugated sheet metal, modifications have 
been relatively affordable, allowing it to adopt various material and spa- 
tial identities over its seventy-five year history.’ 


As we walk along the grid alignments of small stalls, passing by towers of red 
peppers and chickpea powder laid out on the floor, we notice the encroach- 

ing development that is taking hold of the area. Multistory building constructions 
are eating up small businesses. In the midst of an extensive construction site, 
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women have spread out their assortment of plastic containers; some women 
load donkeys with canisters, others carry baggage on their backs. A woman 
walks by. On her back she carries a baby, and in front of her there is a large 
metal tray with cups of tea to go. Behind the women, the building under con- 
struction is six stories high. With its ostentatious glass front and bright red 
decor it seems fully out of place, but it is also easy to imagine that as construc- 
tion begins creeping around every corner, the spatial verticalization might 
soon outdate Merkato’s currently more fluid, horizontal organization of ex- 
change. Those left behind will most likely include the women with plastic 
containers: How will they fit into the multistory commercial building? How 
will their economies, charged with a multiplicity of small—and for many out- 
siders—invisible services, find their way into the new order of enclosure? 


Merkato started to change rapidly with the reestablishment of the free-market 
economy in Ethiopia in the early 1990s. In 2000 a Malaysian investment firm 
proposed to buy the land-use rights to turn Merkato into a new business and 
shopping district. Even though the majority of the shops were still owned 
by the Ethiopian government, the increase in demand caused by the city’s 
overall transformation turned Merkato into the city’s most expensive real 
estate. The consorted efforts of trade unions and newly formed associations 
and alliances eventually led the government to turn down the offer and allow 
Merkato merchants to develop their own land. But the Local Development 
Plan for Merkato stipulated that for merchants to keep their rights to the land, 
the building structure must be transformed and units placed in buildings 
that are at least five stories high. In other words, the plan prescribed that 
businesses move into mini-malls. 


To avoid displacement, some shop owners have formed cooperatives to intro- 
duce a common structure; others now rent spaces from developers. But the 
overall move to enclosure not only challenges Merkato's spatial organization, 
it also affects its social fabric: when merchants move into multistory buildings 
they often lose access to the vibrancy of the old Merkato. They find them- 
selves cut off from the multiple networks of informal economies that rely on 
more fluid, intermediate spaces, and the economy of services and small fa- 
vors. In effect, spaces of production and reproduction are often unlinked in 
the enclosed spaces of consumption, informal economies expelled, prices 
fixed, and social roles defined (as, for example, buyer or seller). Hence, some 
visitors to Merkato refuse to walk up the stairs to the upper floors. 


2 Emanuel Admassu, "Menged Merkato,” 
ARPA Journal 3 (July 2015), http://www 
.arpajournal.net/menged-merkato/. 
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Archaeology 


In Ethiopia, Western styles were particularly revered in the beginning of the 
twentieth century. For instance, a most fundamental shift in social and cultur- 
al orientation arose from Emperor Menelik Il’s (1844-1913) modern nation- 
building projects, which continued through ensuing regimes. Menelik Il’s 
ambitious modern nation-building project started to take shape before the 
victory of Adwa in 1896, when Ethiopian soldiers defeated Italian colonial ag- 
gression, making Ethiopia the first African country to defeat a white, hereto- 
fore invincible army. But the victory had galvanized modern consciousness 
even more. No evidence is more telling than the period’s poetry, music, ad- 
vertisements, and fashion to understand the extent of the adoption of mod- 
ern concepts into the social thread and imaginary. A new elite had just begun 
to appreciate everything about the modern world, and in newspapers like 
Berhanena Selam (1925-35) the most striking features of the “modern” ap- 
peared in visual displays in the forms of advertisement and fashion. 


While trends in style and fashion continued to burgeon in the 1930s through 
to the ‘50s, it was not until the ‘60s when a group of elite who were educated 
in the West re-immigrated that a different genre and sensibility of the modern 
mushroomed. Clothing shops like La Petit Paris, La Bergerie, and Moda Nova 
catered to a fashionable clientele concerned with the embodiment of panache 
and polish. It was also around this time that three hundred thousand peasants 
from Wollo and Tigray died of famine, and on October 18, 1973, the world 
became aware of Ethiopia’s agonizing catastrophe through British journalist 
Jonathan Dimbleby’s program, The Unknown Famine. The 1973 famine conse- 
quently became one of the major precursors to the 1974 uprising. The period’s 
revolutionaries emerged from a sentiment of injustice. Their identification 
with Ethiopia was far away from the elite’s obsession with the smartness of 
their clothes. With an acute awareness and sensitivity to inequality, they ad- 
dressed their historical condition through critical engagement and by forging 
a drama of social protest. 


However, military officers around the same time formed the Derg (the Coordi- 
nating Committee of the Armed Forces, Police, and Territorial Army), which 
ruled the country from 1974 to 1987, and immediately after the uprising, the 
military junta hijacked the revolution. Shortly after it came to power, the Derg 
not only executed sixty of Emperor Haile Selassie’s (1892-1975) trusted offi- 
cials and cabinet members, but also imprisoned many who were associated 
to the emperor's regime. The emperor died in August 1975 under mysterious 
circumstances, and the monarchy was formally abolished. With an entirely 
new political framework and ideology, Ethiopia was declared a Marxist-Leninist 
state and Mengistu Haile Mariam became the chair of the Derg. In 1987 the 
Derg was formally dissolved and the country became the People's Democratic 
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Republic of Ethiopia (PDRE, 1987-91), with strong ties to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern bloc countries. 


Enat Hager Weym Mot (Revolutionary motherland or death) became the revo- 
lutionary slogan of the state. A visual culture of signs and symbols that repre- 
sented the ideology of the state flooded public squares. Billboards and posters 
in all the major squares of Addis Ababa displayed Marx, Lenin, Engels, and 
Colonel Haile Mariam. Parades, performances, blue khaki uniforms manufac- 
tured in North Korea as everyday wardrobes for civil servants, national mili- 
tary service, and national student service to the countryside were among the 
many projects that attempted to flaunt the state's authoritarian nationalism, 
where propaganda and terror freely interchanged. 


It should nonetheless be noted that visual artists, playwrights, literary intel- 
lectuals, musicians, and students were the first to concede to the promises 
of equality and justice, and during the first few years of the military regime, 
many embraced the Derg's political goals. Western fashions and styles were 
seen as imperialistic, and the politics of embodiment projected tropes linked 
to the ideology of Marxism-Leninism as well as to critiques of Western imperi- 
alism. Forms of embodiment signified the extent of revolutionary commitment. 
For the youth, a Che Guevara-style beret and military fatigues reflected obli- 
gation and dedication to Marxist-Leninist ideals. And for civil servants, blue 
khaki uniforms referenced the ordinary lives of revolutionaries devoted to 
addressing urgent political questions. Magazines and newspapers presented 
heroes and heroines attired in military outfits with Kalashnikovs tied to their 
waists. In this regard, the clothing's political relationship to the body was all 
too visible in the early years of the revolution. 


It was later in the military regime's history, and particularly after the 1979 Red 
Terror campaign, when hundreds of thousands of Ethiopian men and women 
activists were slaughtered for allegedly being reactionaries, that many people 
who were exuberant radicals during the early years of the revolution were now 
either exiled or killed, and those who remained in the country were completely 
disillusioned. Vast parts of the population became victims of state political 
violence and the pressure of living under the regime's tight control made 
Western culture once again seem appealing. Indeed, boutiques were rare 
under the military regime but a new phenomenon of trading called Ayer be 
Ayer—literally meaning "air by air"—but ultimately referring to contraband 
goods had flourished. Since free travel was restricted, Ethiopian Airlines 
stewardesses, who were among the privileged few to travel to Western coun- 
tries, legitimated a particular type of exchange. Goods imported via air were 
sold in the open market without a physical and located space. Stewardesses 
brought into the country items ranging from clothes to perfumes, and even 
toilet papers that were not readily available in the local market. These items 
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were sold for exorbitant prices to an exclusive clientele such as people who 
lived on remittances provided by family members living abroad, military offi- 
cials and their wives, and local employees of international organizations. 


Though this arrangement was largely illicit, it was widely practiced in the Ayer 
be Ayer market network that also implicated high government officials—the 
same officials who promoted and advocated the fantasies of revolutionary 
embodiments. Several important meanings that are subject to many interpre- 
tations can be gleaned from this experience: that the ideation of a false 
future whose creation was motivated by wishes suddenly went awry for the 
true revolutionaries of the early years, and that the facts of an external reality, 
such as the politics of the Cold War, dictated its final outcome. And, finally, 
that the political leanings of government officials subsequently surrendered 
to the cultural desires of the West, if not to its political belief system. Shaped 
within the framework of Cold War militarization, the military regime was em- 
battled by both internal and external conflicts that resulted in political repres- 
sion and relentless human rights violations. But equally interesting was their 
lack of faith and enthusiasm for communist lifestyles. Eventually, they too sur- 
rendered to the cultural desires of the West. While they grudgingly continued 
to wear blue North Korean khaki uniforms, they solicited the help of airline 
stewardesses in dressing their wives in Western styles. The uneasy combina- 
tion between the desired Western lifestyle and an official narrative of con- 
tempt for its accompanying political beliefs was a source of considerable 
anxiety for the military elite. 


The current regime—the Ethiopian Peoples’ Revolutionary Democratic Front 
(EPRDF)—overthrew the military regime in 1991 and came into power amid 
this unsettling account. And the understanding of Western culture and the 
political effects of embodiment drastically shifted and a particularly visible 
style emerged. It is in this historical context that Dembel Mall came into 
existence thirteen years later. 


The New and the Modern 


Dembel opened its doors in 2004. The complex was developed by a firm 
called Yencomad. The major shareholder and general director of the develop- 
ing firm, Yemiru Nega, is listed among the top twenty richest Ethiopians. He 
is also the promoter of the Oromia International Bank (with headquarters in 
Dembel Mall) and the uncle of the former minister of finance and trade, Girma 
Birru, who also appears on the top twenty list. 


The promises that Dembel Mall introduced early on was that of a completely 
new culture that signified urbanity and finesse. The system of symbols that it 
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initially crafted indeed brought in a spatial experience of modern city spaces 
with an emphasis of flanerie and strolling. And like the high-profile boutiques, 
such as La Bergerie from the imperial era, Dembel also conjured experiences 
of luxury and sensual delight for an elite that had amassed conspicuous wealth 
through corruption. Glittering mannequins, glossy advertisements by mall 
entrances, well-lit stores, and fancy cafés portrayed Dembel's interior spaces. 
However, Dembel also catered to an interesting class of clientele that was 
distinctly different from the imperial time. For this new elite, the fascination 
for the new and modern did not necessarily hew to the familiar brands that La 
Bergerie, La Petit Paris, and Moda Nova stocked, but to mass artifices that 
were excessively priced. Made in China, bought in Dubai, flown in via private 
suitcases to the shops in Dembel, these products were made in China for an 
African market as opposed to a Western market. For those enchanted with the 
material culture of capitalism, these objects served as dreamlike fetishes. 
Unaware of the historically specific context from which these objects emerged, 
the unwitting elite sated its desires with inferior products. In a boutique in 
Dembel, | [Elizabeth Giorgis] remember a sales lady telling me how fine her 
products were, that they were “100 percent polyester,” as if polyester was the 
finest fabric bestowed on Ethiopia by China. 


Fig. 21 
Dembel Mall, Addis Ababa, 2015 
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It’s significant to note is that clothing shops pre-Dembel and Dembel clothing 
shops today are still supplied through Ayer be Ayer channels. Clothes are ei- 
ther provisioned by air stewardesses or bought by store owners in places like 
Dubai and Bangkok, and then transported in suitcases to the shops. Major 
suppliers and stores from the West are not yet present, nor do they partner 
with Ethiopian store owners. Consequently, sizes, varieties, and styles are 
random. 


As the first mall of its kind, Dembel had already been built in popular imagina- 
tions even before construction of its physical space began. New political 
conditions now replaced the political violence of the socialist state. In the 
years following the end of state socialism, the EPRDF redefined the nature of 
politics with new forms of economic, social, and institutional agendas, one 
of which was the lifting of travel restrictions. Mothers began to travel to the 
Unites States to see their sons and daughters who had fled the country to 
escape persecution and the tyranny of the military regime, and who had be- 
come political refugees in various geographies of the United States. And 
mothers came back to brag enthusiastically about the American mall spaces 
they had seen. The alluring and intense paraphernalia of goods in the malls 
were described to friends and families, and thus, the mall’s imagined possibil- 
ities fashioned the dreaming of many. Fantasies on the spatial arrangement 
of the mall and its desires subsequently brought the standards of material 
culture into the popular imagination. 


In spite of their poor quality, these products and their enclosed spaces of 
display revived a spirit of consumption that had been lost during the military 
regime. Though Dembel’s romantic allure was confined to the elite, even 
despite the public nature of space it provided, it became a privatized space 
of mass artifice for the elite. Yet, its heterotopia of illusion was experienced 
by both the shoppers who frequented the space, and by those who desired 
to patronize it. The vast majority of the city’s population did not cross the 
border of the mall: either they were intimidated by the crowds it attracted 
or found that this built environment did not accommodate their lifestyles. 
Though desired by many, Dembel in its early years clearly seemed and acted 
as an urban environment for those with large net worths, despite its cheap 
goods. But soon after its opening, the urban market outside was also flooded 
with second-rate Chinese products, many similar to those found inside 
Dembel. Clearly, the abstract and imaginative space of the mall coalesced 
with the city space, and Dembel began to lose its edge. In this context, the 
elite who wanted to combine their ability to consume according to the bour- 
geois norm and status in places like Dembel were paradoxically robbed of 
their imagination. Embodied hierarchies were dissolved and with inferior 
Chinese products everywhere—when elite consumption at Dembel became 
common and popular—a democratized form of consumption emerged. 
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This might have been the reason for the financial difficulties that Dembel 
Mall encountered after 2006. There is little information on Dembel's debt 
accumulation (approximately twenty-four million US dollars), and when and 
why the government intervened in its foreclosure procedure.’ Since then, 
different kinds of malls, both closed and open, have sprung up throughout 
the cityscape. By dressing up reality with similar cheap and glossy Chinese 
products, these malls cater to mass consumption. And once again, bourgeois 
culture reverts to Ayer be Ayer shopping, whereby the elite orders specific 
products to be purchased by stewardesses or by other travelers. In some 
cases, the commodity objects are purchased by the elite who themselves 
have become frequent global travelers. 


Here Again 


Inside Dembel we walk around. The ground floor hosts mostly banks and 
managerial offices, with people working behind closed doors. We walk up the 
stairs and stroll down the aisles. We pass by a furniture department, peak 
into a jewelry boutique, and study the display windows of a small electronics 
store. There is the occasional shopper, but most of the people seem to use 
the mall as a place to meet and mingle. An Asian family is having desert at the 
ice cream parlor; a few young Ethiopians sit in the café, chatting and sipping 
on coffee and water; a couple strolls, hand in hand, down the aisles. We go 
upstairs. On the top floor there are travel agencies, language schools, and the 
headquarters of several banks. Again, there is the impression of being inside 
a spaceship that sustains the enclosure of the small universe and the promise 
of a departure soon to come. It is quiet. The air smells fresh and clean. There 
are no reminders of the thick and multilayered urban fabric that makes up the 
city outside of the building’s glass front. 


We gather in the basement in front of a café. Setargew Kenaw Fantaw, a phi- 
losopher from the University of Addis Ababa, shares his research on the mall 
with us. He recalls friends describing it as a black box, and muses over the 
relationship between architecture, movement, and social interaction.* When 
he asks us how we perceive it, the waitress in the nearby café starts to set up 
a small table on the floor in front of us. She burns incense, fans the smoke, 
and starts brewing coffee. She walks around slowly, offering everybody a cup 
of coffee and a handful of popcorn. Encircling all of us, those from Addis 
Ababa and from abroad, students and teachers, male and female, her routine 


3 “Public Library of US Diplomacy,” Philosophy of Engineering Design,” in 
Wikileaks, https://wikileaks.org/plusd Proceedings of the 16th International 
/cables/O7ADDISABABA3483_a.html. Conference of Ethiopian Studies, ed. Svein 

4 Setargew Kenaw Fantaw, “Shopping Ege et al. (Trondheim: NTNU, 2009), 984. 
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Fig. 22 
Dembel Mall, Addis Ababa, 2015 


turns into a performative act of emplacement. While we sip coffee and discuss 
the relationship between the different modalities of spatial organization, the 
nearby florists start to intrude into the space of the café, which at this point 
has been transformed into a discussion forum. Filling a large-scale wedding 
order, the florists now extend their space, embedding the café and its customers 
in an ocean of red and white roses. The smell of coffee and flowers blend as 
the boundaries of the stores swell to satisfy the needs of both shoppers and 
merchants. At this moment, when the arts of the Merkato take hold of the 
spatial order and spread their spirit of permeation, the mall manager arrives 
on the scene. He asks to see our study permit, and we hand him a piece of 
paper provided by the Alle School of Fine Art and Design. We continue our 
discussion. 


Searching for what African cities possibly have in common, AbdouMaliq 
Simone concludes that what seems to be static at the crossroads of the colo- 
nial and the postcolonial is often actually “the highly intricate engineering 
of interactions among different events, actors, and situations." In Addis 
Ababa, while the city fabric is ripped, fissured, and shoved, urban planning is 
forced to make what Achille Mbembe and Sarah Nuttall call “an encounter 
with indeterminacy, provisionality, and the contingent." The redevelopment 
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plans for Merkato, just like the plans for Dembel Mall, rely on the premise that 
enclosure corresponds with a clear spatial order; however, social interactions 
at Dembel Mall suggest that even in the mall, movements spill over and borders 
leak. Here, too, the spatial order is permeated by improvisation and the con- 
vention of collaboration. It is what Michel de Certeau calls a “sieve” order, 
because in spite of a grand master plan and innumerable blueprints, planning 
still has to confront everyday life.’ In the everyday, models and simulations 
meet with shoppers and merchants who, having navigated different landscapes 
of repression and fantasy, know how to make do—and they make do in com- 
mon. Because of this condition, any intervention in the city, aiming at common- 
ing or uncommoning, is as unpredictable as a Saturday afternoon excursion to 
the mall. 


5 AbdouMaliq Simone, “For the City Yet to Metropolis,” Public Culture 16, no. 3 (Fall 
Come: Remaking Urban Life in Africa” 2004): 347-72. 
(lecture, Centre of Contemporary Culture 7 Michel de Certeau, The Practice of 
of Barcelona, February 17, 2003). Everyday Life (Berkeley: University of 

6 Achille Mbembe and Sarah Nuttall, California Press, 1984). 
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Study as 
Commoning 


Bodies and 
Other Ghosts 


A conversation composed of fragments from 
collective writings, e-mails, and discussions. 


A: We have very different rhythms—in speaking, thinking, doing, taking 
breaks, responding, living. How do we deal with this? 


B: How can we situate our “we”? 


C: | am interested in the conception or phenomena of situations. To address 
or make situations | need to work with an expanded notion of performance, 
which | understand as a site of group coordination and organization (includ- 
ing myself, other people, and material actors) in different spaces and times 
at once. In this sense situations are spatiotemporal and embodied relationali- 
ties. There is only so much we can do to make a situation. It is always already 
there, as much as it is in the making and actually making me. The object-sub- 
ject divide ties into this. Isn’t that what lingers in the background of the study 
of/as commoning? 


D: Looking back at our research process, | recall an ambitious start, with all of 
us meeting in one room, cooking together, sharing food and thoughts. A few 


months later, we organized the summer school, which in my memory was 
amazing but also deeply exhaustive. | learned a lot but the school also put the 
spotlight on the deep rift between the theory of commoning, and our actual, 
stumbling attempt to come together. The ghost question in the room was: 
What do we have in common, do we want to come together, and why? 


E: | guess | am missing the threshold moment where we remain loyal to the 
desires of commoning despite form and content. And | am concerned if we 
are working in a non-emergent mode of commoning that seems to likely lose 
its potential power to shift and contest the dominant. 


F: Realistically, we can never assume that commoning will create a space for 
itself from scratch. It will always have to operate in spaces already regulated 
by market, state, and other forces; it will always be already situated. If we in- 
sist on commoning as a practice that is only possible through separation from 
what surrounds it, only possible in perfect conditions, it becomes a fantasy 
utopia: a fully conceivable ideal with no practice to bridge the imperfect now 
with the perfect future. We can dream it without building it, we can be un- 
happy about unfavorable conditions instead of slowly transforming them. And 
all the time we have to pretend not to see the conditions that brought us to- 
gether, thus rendering them inoperable and inaccessible. 


G: Doug Ashford from the art collective Group Material once said, “If you 
think of classes that were good, in many ways the object of study does not 
matter. It is more the moment in which people lose a sense of constraint in 
relationship to an object: that difference between me and an idea or me and 
the world.” Here | see a relation to what study group aspires to be and the 
pedagogical moment as envisioned by him as a threshold moment of com- 
moning, even though its attainability is largely in question. 


SH: There is also a tendency to think of study maybe too cerebrally, maybe 
too much as a detachment of the head from the body, too much of some- 
thing that has to take place around the table. To me, this is part of what is at 
work in trying to elaborate study—to bring in what we haven't been able to 
think about, to bring in what thought might be brought back in contact with 
body and affect, with the question of silence, with forms of trying to under- 
stand in listening and hearing, not just mode of preparing a speech, not just 
mode of authoring oneself again. 


H: It's visceral. 


Members of the Spaces of Commoning research group (A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H) 
with Stefano Harney (SH). 


Where Do You 
ome From 

A Question of 

Uncommoning? 


Annette Krauss 
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Let me recall a particular everyday situation from a workshop session | held at 
a southern German secondary school a few years ago. In one way or another, 
this situation will certainly be familiar to many readers. It was at the beginning 
of the school year, and a boy whose family had just moved to Stuttgart had 
started his first day. During one of the breaks, | overheard a conversation be- 
tween him and some of his newly made friends who repeatedly asked him 
where he came from. He asseverated again and again that he had been born 
in Germany, but the other boys did not want to believe him. The reason, | as- 
sumed, was because he was a person of color. 


Although I had encountered similar situations before in public and together 
with friends, we belittled and dismissed these kinds of conversations as being 
elusively unpleasant, rather than developing vigilance against them. Doubt- 
less, | did not understand the implications at the time, neither for myself nor 
for my work, of the seemingly innocent question, where do you come from? 
However, these situations stayed in my mind, and through a deeper involve- 
ment with the practices and theories of unlearning and the discourses con- 
nected to it, | slowly came to understand that this particular incident is at the 
core of what | have begun to regard as the challenge for an ethical encounter 
with the other: a radical reorientation of how we relate to each other, and, 
consequently, how we encounter each other on an everyday basis. | am spe- 
cifically interested in questioning our intuitive and spontaneous reactions to 
each other, made on daily bases, which might determine the in- or exclusion 
of a community in a particular place. These reactions are imbued with norma- 
tive conventions and their specific historicities that challenge a "being 
together." 


Attending to that slice of everyday conversation above is relevant because it 
gives insights into how processes of uncommoning work, and what the prac- 
tice of unlearning could mean and do when it comes to normalized forms of 
behavior (habits of thinking and doing), inherent tensions and forms of other- 
ing that are hidden in the familiar commonplaces, played out on an individual, 
seemingly innocuous everyday, micropolitical basis. It emphasizes the labori- 
ous work of an ethical relationship with one another on an everyday basis. 
Silvia Federici has repeatedly insisted that commoning always starts with a 
small "c." This means that practices of commoning are necessarily concerned 
with the everyday. She urges us to think and work through how we can over- 
come the divisions that separate us on a daily basis. | understand Federici's 
claim that if we want to reflect on and practice commoning, we cannot focus 
exclusively on how to come together, but must also scrutinize the conditions 


1 Silvia Federici, "Women, Reproduction, 
and the Construction of Commons" 
(lecture, MAD, New York, April 18, 2013). 
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that prevent us from doing so. We need to ask: What is it that uncommons us? 
From this perspective, uncommoning starts with a small letter as well. 


An Everyday Question and Its Implications 


In the framework of the so-called migration pedagogy,’ Paul Mecheril describes 
a conversation similar to the one | overheard in my workshop. The asker is 
Paul, sixteen years old and a student at a school in Bielefeld, Germany, where 
one of Mecheril’s university students, Sebastian, is an intern. The setting is 
the schoolyard. 


P: Where do you come from? 

S: | am from Minden 

P: But you are African? 

S: No, | was born in Minden, and this is where | am from. Minden is not 
far away from Bielefeld. You’ve heard of it? 

P: But you are not German. 

S: Yes, | am. 

P: But look, your skin color and hair. 

S: And? 

P: You are black. You are not German. Where do you really come from? 
S: | really am from Germany. 

P: And your mother and father, where do they come from? 

S: My mother is from Germany and my father comes from Trinidad. That 
is in the Caribbean. 

P: There you go. 


Sociologist Santina Battaglia calls this sort of conversation Herkunftsdialog or 
the provenance dialogue. The dialogue invokes the myth of real belonging 
and must be placed in the context of identity construction. Mecheril warns of 
the fallacies of bringing together the notions of identity, provenance, and 
migration, which in many cases, results in forms of othering. The conversa- 
tion starts with Paul wanting to know where Sebastian comes from. Clearly, 
Sebastian's first and second answers are not satisfying enough, since what 
his interlocutor sees (a person of color) does not match his expectations of 
what Germans look like. In Strange Encounters (2000), Sara Ahmed describes 
an encounter as an identification or reading process. In her elaborations on 
encounters, she argues that by facing others, we try to recognize who they 
are. We do this by "reading the signs of their bodies" and bringing these 
together with questions of identity.’ In the conversation above, the school 
student reads Sebastian's skin color and hair as characteristics that, in his 
opinion, cannot be related to being from Minden, and thus, to being German. 
The (repeated) questioning prompts the constitution of a "stranger, who is 
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us 


recognized as ‘out of place’ in a given place.”” But this act of reading or iden- 
tifying does not only constitute the respective person as an other, it also 
constitutes the subject in relation to the other. It places the subject as some- 
one who is from here, whereas the other is identified as not being from here. 
The initial question is closely tied to a process of identification, since it im- 
plicitly asks, who are you? Following this argument, this particular question— 
where do you come from?—inspires a distinct process of othering. Here, 
othering is understood as a process in which people are conceived as being 
different and accordingly constructed as the Other. Homi K. Bhabha has 
provided a plausible description of othering as “the distancing of what is 
peripheral, marginal and incidental from a cultural norm."* 


It is precisely here that the processes of identification and othering—both dis- 
tinct and inconspicuous—correlate with processes of un/commoning. They 
surface in debates on commoning via the question to which extent practices 
of commoning depend on constituting an outside—or to use Ahmed's words, 
an "out of place.” Most of these debates acknowledge the risks of constituting 
an outside and therefore, accommodating uncommoning. However, approaches 
to the status of the border between inside and outside differ tremendously. 
One group of authors considers this border as an undesirable but inevitable 
spin-off of commoning practices.’ Alternatively, the negotiation and dissolution 
of this very border is seen as a focal point through which a group of people 
establishes themselves as a temporal, porous, and fictive community. Such 
characteristics are then endorsed as core values of commoning itself.’ 


In the conversation above, it was not enough when Sebastian says that he 
was born in Minden. The interrogation process continues and identification is 
only achieved when Paul hears an answer that correlates to his expectations. 
Having one German parent was not enough. Paul was satisfied only when he 
could clearly identify and classify the person as being out of place. (The father 


The term "migration pedagogy" was 
coined by migration theorist Paul Mecheril 
in 2004. 

See Santina Battaglia, "Verhandeln über 
Identitát: Kommunikativer Alltag von 
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(Opladen: Leske * Budrich, 2000), 
155-211. 
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is from Trinidad.) A double othering takes place. The result of this identifica- 
tion process legitimizes his entry question—where do you come from? By do- 
ing so, the school student implicitly connects Sebastian rather to the Trini- 
dad of his father than to the Germany of his mother. 


When examining the encounter between them, it’s important to look closely 
into how the relation between the two students is constructed. Ahmed's in- 
vestigation of an encounter between two entities is fruitful here. It is based 
on the twofold claim that on one side, the way entities relate to each other 
do not preexist their encounters,? but emerge out of the very encounter itself. 
By focusing on how entities (in this case, both students) are marked in this 
specific encounter formulates another entry into analyzing this conversation. 
It forecloses that one may presuppose where "ethnicity" (respectively culture, 
race, gender, and class) starts or ends; and therefore prevents stereotyping 
in the very process of analysis itself. On the other hand, it is here that Ahmed 
also identifies the limits of prioritizing encounters over identity. She urges 
us to "pose the question of historicity,” which is easily forgotten, by the 
focusing on “the encounter.” ” 


Relating this back to the schoolyard conversation, I locate the question of 
historicity in the stated impossibility of being perceived to be from Germany, 
when being perceived as black. Consequently the othering process that 
takes place in this dialogue perpetuates a specific race construction that 
constitutes the person "from here" as “white,” and the person “not from here" 
as “black.” More specifically, it is the reading of the skin and hair color, brought 
in relationship to the nation-state Germany, and consequently its exclusion 
that becomes relevant here. It depreciates a person based on bodily appear- 
ance, and evokes a modern European understanding of humanness" that is 
reduced to the biologically grounded fiction of race." 


Unlearning a Question 


At this point, | want to relate the question—where do you come from?—to 
Gayatri Spivak's deconstructive practice to make the critical acknowledgment 
that we all share the impulse to narrate and to think in terms of origins and 
ends. Dedicated to the work of French philosopher Jacques Derrida, Spivak 
has applied deconstructive strategies throughout her theoretical analyses. 

In conversation with Geoffrey Hawthorn, Ron Aronson, and John Dunn, Spivak 
describes deconstruction as a post-structuralist practice that insistently 
critiques the grand narratives of modernity, such as scientific rationality, prog- 
ress, origins and the emancipation of humanity." As Spivak puts it, a decon- 
structive approach reminds us again and again that "when a narrative is 
constructed, something is left out."" It is a practice that questions large pro- 
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grammatic solutions and excavates the limits of these narratives. However, 

a deconstructive approach is certainly not about wanting to stop narration 
as such. More importantly, Spivak states that a deconstructive approach is 
itself implicated in the impulse to narrate, and acknowledges that "we cannot 
but narrate."" In the same way, Donna Landry and Gerald MacLean identify 
Spivak's relentless accusations against the narratives that we construct as the 
acknowledgement of the desire to narrate, while nevertheless uncompromis- 
ingly investigating its omissions and exclusions.” Spivak herself describes the 
“deconstructive stance" as a stance in which one has to "persistently critique 
a structure that one cannot not (wish to) inhabit."" In other words she urges 
us to acknowledge the desire to think in terms of origins and ends. We have to 
recognize that this desire finds multiple ways into theories and narratives. 
What is important here is to acknowledge that this is rather “a need than the 
way to truth.”” 


Since Spivak does not object to narration, | interpret her approach as a vigi- 
lance in and a critique of how we relate to the narratives we produce, inhabit, 
or are forced to be a part of. These narratives influence how we know of and 
act in the world; accordingly, they shape how we engage in social practices 
and encounters on an everyday basis. They are therefore ingrained in the ex- 
isting modes of relating between ourselves and others. In this sense | under- 
stand Spivak's "unlearning your privilege" as a proposition for an intervention 
in the ways we narrate our relationships to each other. 


According to Spivak, unlearning your privilege has been exposed to many 
misunderstandings. Spivak even distanced herself from the term when it 
seemed no longer workable.” Working through one these misunderstandings, 
Laura Alcoff argues that unlearning your privilege should not be confused 


9 Ahmed, Strange Encounters, 179. 14 Ibid., 18. 

10 Ibid., 9. 15 Ibid., 19. 

11 What I want to point out is the troubled 16 Donna Landry and Gerald MacLean, eds., 
relationship between debates on the The Spivak Reader: Selected Works of 
commons, forms of othering, and the Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak (New York: 
conditions of coloniality in Europe. Routledge, 1996), 1-15. 

Whereas the debates on the commons can 17 Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, Outside in the 
be traced to a liberal discourse, only Teaching Machine (London: Routledge, 
recently have these debates taken into 1993), 284. 

consideration scholarship on the 18 Spivak, Post-colonial Critic, 20. 
co-constitution of modernity and 19 María do Mar Castro Varela states that in 
colonialism. 2008, Spivak strongly distanced herself 

12 Achilles Mbembe, Vernunft der Schwarzen from "unlearning your privilege" in a 
Kritik (Berlin: Suhrkamp, 2014), 13. lecture at Humboldt University, precisely 

13 Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, The Post- because of the confusion the term 
colonial Critic: Interviews, Strategies, provoked. See http://www.frauensolidaritaet 
Dialogues, ed. Susan Harasym (London: .org/images/doku/fs 103mar castro.pdf. 
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with stepping down from one’s position of authority in the sense of abandon- 
ing a sociocultural position in the first place.” Spivak has reminded us that 
this act might even reinforce a certain privilege rather than disestablishing 
it.” Maria do Mar Castro Varela argues along the same lines when interpreting 
unlearning as becoming aware of one’s privileges and using these privileges 
to face and work on social injustice.” Hence, with unlearning your privilege 
Spivak focuses on social, cultural, and economic positionings not by refrain- 
ing from them, but by exposing their inseparability with privileges of identity, 
such as race, class, nationality, or gender.” 


In this sense, unlearning your privilege demands a working and thinking through 
of one’s own history, prejudices, and assumptions.” It includes becoming 
aware of automatic reactions and responses that are learned and tied to one’s 
privileges through identity and other social divisions, but taken for granted 
and deemed quasi natural. Bringing this together with a deconstructive ap- 
proach means taking into account and investigating on multiple levels the 
structures of our own productions, especially the processes whereby we nat- 
uralize personal experiences and desires into generalized truths. 


In this last part of the text, | want to bring together the two conversations 
above (the conversation | overheard, and the one from Mecheril’s case study) 
and Spivak’s unlearning your privilege. | want to specifically draw attention 

to the practice of listening,” and the complicity in forms of othering. As some- 
one who overhears a specific conversation in a workshop situation with teen- 
agers, but does not find it strange in the first place, | am certainly implicated 
in narrating and thinking of origins. Narrating and thinking of origins implies 
that it is not any origin that is imagined, but one that confirms and leaves intact 
the myth of one’s own origin. Moreover, in the concrete examples that | ad- 
dress, unlearning your privilege should be read as an acknowledgment of our 
desire to determine who is regarded as German and who is not. Furthermore, 

| argue that the question—where do you come from?—and the affirmative lis- 
tening from my side can be seen in this specific context as a form of other- 
ing. This process of othering entails that the student Sebastian as much as the 
student in Stuttgart are regarded as immigrants, although this in fact is not 
the case. By focusing on the specific situation of second-generation migrants 
(in Germany), | do not want to give the impression that the question—where 
do you come from?—is a form of othering only for second-generation migrants. 
In fact, this particular question is in my opinion in most cases a subtle re- 
minder of “who is in place” and “who is out of place.” Depending on the spe- 
cific situation, it needs further scrutiny in order to bring forward its specific 
politics, forms of domination, and forms of agency (see earlier elaboration 
from Ahmed). In fact what needs to be added here is that the question— 
where do you come from?—has been investigated and situated in this text in 
a distinctly European context. Its interpretation may differ tremendously in 
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another geographic area. Investigating second-generation migrants in France 
in particular, Abdelmalek Sayad elaborates on the process of othering and 


shows how it produces “immigrants’ who have not emigrated from anywhere. 


26 


Sayad grounds these considerations in a profound discussion of the nation- 
state. He develops his thoughts around migration on the basis of Pierre 
Bourdieu's analysis of “state thought,” which he regards as one of the most 
obstinate cultural givens. State thought in relation to migration are the cate- 
gories through which we think about migration—socially, politically, eco- 
nomically, culturally. According to Sayad, “It is a form of thought that reflects 


through its own (mental) structures the structures of the state. 


"n27 


He describes 


how a national understanding becomes especially violent and fierce toward 


those "immigrants, who are not immigrants at all: the children of immigrants. 


"28 


They are not foreigners, since they usually have the national citizenship of 
the country they are living in. However, they are not regarded as "national 
beings," which would mean being from here. He further explains what is 

so disturbing for many old-established citizens about the descendants of mi- 
grants: "They blur the borders of the national order, and therefore the sym- 
bolic value and pertinence of the criteria that found the hierarchy of groups 
and their classification"? This also explains why the repeated questioning 

in the conversations above takes place. By identifying Sebastian as someone 
who is not from here, a difference between nationals and foreigners is estab- 
lished, and therefore recomposes the nation-state border in the form of a cul- 
tural given and internalized "inner border." According to Sayad, this has 


20 Laura Alcoff, "The Problem of Speaking 
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for Others,” Cultural Critique 20 (Winter 
1991/92): 5-32. 

Ibid., 22. 

María do Mar Castro Varela, interview by 
Vina Yun, "Das Begehren neu ordnen: 
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postkolonialer Perspektive," Zeitschrift für 
Frauensolidarität, no. 1 (2008): 10-11. 
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of redistribution, because otherwise 
unlearning your privilege remains in a 
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instrumentalized as a self-reflexive 
endeavor all too easily trapped in an 
academic exercise. 
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Commoning. 
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significant consequences for the everyday lives of descendants of migrants. 
In other words, the question—where do you come from?—as it was described 
in its micro-dimensional context above, invokes the macro-political dimen- 
sion of a state’s borders. Thus, by posing this question, the inherent logics 
and hierarchies of a nation-state are maintained and strengthened. 


In the case of the student Sebastian, it was his appearance (under other cir- 
cumstances, it would be her or his name or accent) that challenged the inher- 
ent logic of the German nation-state, and caused the school student Paul to 
make a division between a “here” and “there,” a “we” and “them.” Moreover, 

| agree with Ahmed that the modern project of race is not external to the 
constitution of the modern European nation-states. “Rather, the identity of 
these nations became predicated on their relationship to the racialized others.” 
Bringing Sayad, Ahmed, and Spivak together makes it possible to address the 
project of unlearning in a threefold manner. | want to emphasize not only 
what made this encounter possible (within its historicity), but as well as what 
it makes possible. What futures might it enable? 


Firstly, Sayad reconsiders the ethical relation to the other by challenging the 
segregation between nationals and nonnationals when he demands the dele- 
gitimization (and therefore unlearning) of what we take for granted—“our na- 
tional being.”” This "national beingness" intersects with racial connotations. 
And this intersection is called into existence by the question, where do you 
come from? Secondly a "careful listening" to the conversation provides the 
opportunity of unlearning your privilege. It reveals a desire for a specific na- 
tional self-understanding: a self-understanding that places ones own white- 
ness as the unmarked marker in determining who is a national and who is not. 
The transformation of desire—or as Spivak calls it, the "uncoercive rearrange- 
ment of desires””—is at the core of the unlearning project. It is the patient work 
of reading and listening and "suspending oneself into the text of the other— 
for which the first condition and effect is a suspension of the conviction that 

| am necessarily better, | am necessarily indispensable, | am necessarily the 
one to right wrongs."? Thirdly, to delegitimize what we take for granted means 
to accept a radical vulnerability in the encounter with the other and how we 
construct our own positioning in the world. It is this engagement in reading 
how our desires (for a specific national self-understanding) are articulated, 
and how they resonate with macro-political dimensions that provide possibili- 
ties in order to rethink, rework, or "rearrange" them. What is important to 
realize is that processes of unlearning might erupt at very unexpected mo- 
ments, at the margins of one's attention. A careful and vigilant listening 

to and reading of the situation here might lead to the shift that makes the 
common everydayness of, for example, the question—where do you come 
from?—strange, and therefore could provide an entry into the project of 
unlearning this particular question. 
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Nevertheless, another question remains, namely, how to relate this back to 
the classroom where | overheard the conversation. Spivak provides some 
considerations on these issues. In an interview with Walter Adams, in which 
they elaborated on the problems of cultural self-representation, Spivak re- 
minds us again that unlearning your privilege should not be confused with 
a refraining from one's position of authority. In the context of the interview 
she specifically points at a misconceived form of unlearning as de-skilling. 
She interprets de-skilling as a form of anti-intellectualism among academics 
to avoid seeming patronizing. Instead she demands "unlearning of one's 
privilege," including the privileged discourse with "unlearning one's privileged 
discourse.”” This entails the responsibility of developing the capacity to 
translate this discourse into language that can be heard outside of academia. 
In the case of the conversation | overheard, this would mean developing a 
language that translates the considerations of this essay and its inherent dis- 
course for the nonacademic situation of a secondary school classroom, or 
many other situations with the aim of reframing and reworking established re- 
lationships through the question, where do you come from? In this sense, 
the ethics of unlearning your privilege has to be (again and again) realized as 
a call to relationships in terms of unlearning to relate in order to relate anew. 


30 Ahmed, Strange Encounters, 11. Also 
see fn. 10. 

31 Sayad, Suffering of the Immigrant, 280. 
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The following conversation with Lisa Lowe, the US-based scholar on race, co- 
lonialism, and diaspora, was conducted in October 2015 as part of Hong-Kai 
Wang's research into the politics of reconstituting a radical historical com- 
mons known as the Erlin Sugarcane Workers' Revolt in 1925 in colonized Taiwan. 
The revolt was restored from obscurity by a group of Erlin historians more 
than a decade ago with local oral accounts. Wang's collaboration with a group 
of sugarcane planters in her hometown Yunlin, across the river from Erlin, 
takes as its point of departure the reimagining of a protest song thought to 
be pivotal in the mobilization of the revolt, and through a pedagogy of listen- 
ing and singing as well as a complicating and renewing of perceived com- 
mons. The Erlin Sugarcane Workers Revolt is arguably the first class-conscious, 
anticolonial agrarian uprising in the recorded history of Taiwan. 


Hong-Kai Wang: It is such a thrill to be reading your book The Intimacies of 
Four Continents as | am researching the radical history of an anticolonial 
sugar labor struggle in Taiwan. | found numerous moments in which our in- 
terests resonate, particularly your concluding words in the final chapter: 
“We are left with the project of visualizing, mourning, and thinking ‘other hu- 
manities' within the received genealogy of ‘the human." | understood it as an 
inquiry into new modes of knowing and thus new understandings of relation 
and intimacy. Could you talk a bit about the idea of intimacy—what it means 
and where it is situated? 


Lisa Lowe: In my book, | am trying to consider liberalism as more than ex- 
clusively a political economic framing of the modern. We are of course 
familiar with the classical liberal political economic philosophies of Adam 
Smith, Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, and others. But I’m suggesting 
that liberalism is also a way of knowing, and that it includes various disci- 
plinary discourses for understanding the human, as in "the human scienc- 
es.” It also prescribes and authorizes forms of personhood: the individual 
who possesses interiority, property, and domesticity. This liberal individu- 
al subject is expressed in culture through genres like the autobiography 
or the novel, and is supported by citizenship rights and historical narra- 
tive. By invoking “other humanities,” | gesture toward other ways of con- 
sidering humanity that aren’t confined or restricted to liberalism’s ways 
of identifying “the human.” In effect, | argue that the affirmation of liberal 
forms of the human is linked to the forcible forgetting of the humanity of 
the peoples whose labors and resources create the conditions of possi- 
bility for Western European humanity. That’s what | mean by visualizing, 


1 Lisa Lowe, The Intimacies of Four 
Continents (Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 2015), 208. 
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mourning, and thinking other humanities. Intimacy is implied in this dis- 
tinction, but in a way, it is a much broader frame for the study. 


With intimacy, | am really trying to elaborate a variable and multiple con- 
cept, and to point especially to a kind of "division" of intimacy, which 
resonates with the liberal economy of affirmation and forgetting | trace 
as well. If we think about the common understanding of intimacy as the 
sentimental interiority of the liberal subject, we can appreciate how 
the affirmation of that particular kind of bourgeois individual intimacy is 
actually produced by what | am calling "the intimacies of four conti- 
nents"—the links between Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Americas—even 
if those other intimacies are forgotten and disavowed. In other words, 
the notion of liberal individualism as affective intimacy within the do- 
mestic sphere is a very particular kind of Western construction that re- 
lies upon the labor and resources of the intimacies of four continents. 


But | am also gesturing toward a third kind of intimacy, which is the inti- 
macy among the laborers in these various colonized spaces who are 
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Erlin Sugarcane Workers' Revolt monument, Erlin, Taiwan, 2015 
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brought together into community by colonialism, occupation, and impe- 
rial trades themselves. These are the sexual, intellectual, and political 
intimacies between Asian contract laborers and African slaves, mulatto 
workers and servants, and free people of color. And it is this third 
alternative intimacy | am thinking of in the last moment of the book— 
when we visualize, mourn, and imagine other humanities within the re- 
ceived genealogy of the human- think this other intimacy is the most 
relevant way to situate the method | am following in the book. That is, in 
reading across different archives, canons, genres, and continents, | am 
bringing together into intimacy things that are customarily segregated 
by the formalism of liberal thought, including most evidently the formal- 
ism of nationalism that maintains separate national archives. So in a way, 
| am performing this third notion of intimacy and forging alternative inti- 
macies, which also implies an alternative epistemology and practice of 
reading. | normally wouldn't think of the two together: intimacy and other 
humanities. But your question actually permits me to highlight this: 
that what | was trying to animate, is precisely a method for conceiving 
the past that privileges the idea of intimacy among other humanities. 


HKW: When I was reading your book, I was thinking of the kind of intimacy 
that we hadn't known of and yet have lost. | am particularly interested in the 
politics of mourning as in "how loss is apprehended and history is named," 
as quoted in your book.’ The idea of mourning sometimes suggests “uttering 
mournfully." My understanding is that when we mourn together, we are com- 
pelled to listen to one another, and within the engagement of listening— 
here | am drawing upon my upbringing with the tradition of public weeping 
in the mourning practices of rural Taiwan—the ensuing encounter of con- 
templation or thinking might be generated after the initial encounter of feel- 
ings of loss in a past conditional temporality. Do you think the subsequent 
encounter facilitated by listening—in whatever capacity it is organized— 
might be useful in contributing to the aforementioned political project? 


LL: Yes, absolutely. The kind of public weeping you are talking about has 
analogues in many societies, in the many ways that people gather after 
a death to wail together, to listen to one another's grief. There is a very 
specific cruelty in the prohibition, denial, or criminalization of a people's 
mourning. Fred Moten, for example, writes about black mourning, and 
he discusses the example of the mother of Emmett Till, the young black 
boy brutally murdered by two white men who bludgeoned him to death 


2 David Eng and David Kazanjian, eds., Loss: 3 Fred Moten, In the Break: The Aesthetics 
A Politics of Mourning (Berkeley: of Black Radical Tradition (Minneapolis: 
University of California Press, 2002). University of Minnesota Press, 2003). 
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and then dumped his body into the river.” When his corpse was brought 
back, he was so disfigured that he didn’t look like the boy his mother 
would have recognized as the boy he had been. Upon encountering his 
body, Emmett’s mother cried and howled as only she could. Langston 
Hughes, Elizabeth Alexander," and others have written about Mama Till's 
grieving. And that’s the sound of mourning that Moten evokes. | absolutely 
appreciate your idea that public grieving not only heralds profound loss, 
but it powerfully calls something else into being, and | am very taken 
by your notion that what I’m calling the “past conditional temporality” 
might be a second visitation or a second encounter that can be inaugu- 
rated or initiated by mourning. Sound can be the medium of the recol- 
lection and the revisiting of the loss. | think that is a wonderful, wonderful 
idea. It is not something | had thought about before. | was thinking of 
past conditional temporality as a kind of multiple simultaneity of differ- 
ent times foreclosed to us by the imposed itinerary of liberal, progres- 
sive time. Your idea of mourning throwing us backward to the loss, and 
attaching us to the loss through sound is very illuminating. 


HKW: While researching the sugarcane workers’ revolt in Taiwan in the 1920s, 
it dawned on me that there were other kinds of intimacy that we didn’t 
know we had lost; for instance, the possibility of intimacy between the ex- 
ploited laborers who were descendants of Chinese settlers and the aborigi- 
nal Taiwanese. So this is bringing me to the third question. When a history 

is named very often another historical silence is being produced at the same 
time. You wrote that “the selection of a single historical actor may be pre- 
cisely a modality of ‘forgetting’ these crucial connections” among the subju- 
gated. So, we cannot resort to “the simple strategies of mere inclusion but 
require both a representation of the revolutionary events that have been 
forcibly forgotten within existing history and a radical critique of the historical 
form itself.” Can you speak a bit about the condition of the historical form’s 
making within the existing hegemonic philosophy of history? And what might 
have been rendered absent, unavailable, reduced, or unknown by that 
condition? 


LL: What a great question. As you know, in my book | am doing a close 
reading of the British imperial archive, and observing especially the ways 
in which Western European philosophies of history enforce this notion 
of the development of a single people through time, and the forgetting 
of people in Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. My analysis is very particu- 
lar to Anglo-American national histories, but this “ideal type” is, of course, 
spread globally through colonialism and other processes. We could ex- 
trapolate from that to think about how the national history of a single 
people will valorize the elite subject as a protagonist of history and erase 
the much more complex conditions out of which that elite class of peo- 
ple has emerged. Likewise, we might observe that even oppositional 
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histories may adopt this form, and the narrative that proposes a single 
revolutionary actor often renders other subaltern groups less legible. 


In the case of Taiwan, the national history omits workers, women, and 
indigenous people from the narrative progress toward modernity. 


HKW: And possibly migrant people of color forced into slavery by colonialism. 


LL: It is not just the forgetting of people who contributed to the material 
condition for the emergence of the modern, but it is also a subjugation 
of knowledge about different kinds of people and modalities of existence 
and being, for example, indigenous knowledges, other concepts of col- 
lectivity, territoriality, or community, the simultaneous practice of life- 
worlds denied by linear progress. In my book, | refer to the “politics of 
our lack of knowledge.” By this | mean that such knowledge is not merely 
forgotten in a neutral way; it is forcefully disavowed by this project of 
erecting a contemporary history that justifies those who rule in the pres- 
ent. We always need to ask, under what conditions and with what methods 
and in relation to what materials history is made. As Walter Benjamin 
says, history is the narrative of the victors.’ So history often reflects those 
who survive to tell the history of the past, and what we know as history 
is often this kind of retrospective projection of the contemporary condi- 
tion of rule into a naturalized past. 


HKW: For instance, there is a profound absence of women in the existing 
archive of the sugarcane workers’ revolt. Looking at the court record of the 
trials, where the revolt protestors were prosecuted for assaulting law en- 
forcement officers, | only came across two instances where “a few anony- 
mous” women had been seen in the courtroom gallery. 


LL: | apologize that | am not more familiar with the history of colonialism 
in Taiwan. But from what | understand, first Dutch and Spanish, and 
then Chinese and Japanese colonial formations emerged in Taiwan, in 
part, in the context of Western European colonialism worldwide. In 
this way, there may have been parts of Japanese colonial rule in Taiwan 
that represented a kind of emulation of particular European forms of 
colonial rule. Then there was of course the postwar period of nationalist 
martial law, and then profound US economic and diplomatic patronage 
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of Taiwan during the Cold War. Thus, there is lots of forgetting, or ab- 
sented knowledge, in the national records, including the political and 
social roles played by women, as well as the forgetting of intimacies 
between men and women of different groups. 


What | found when | was reading in the British colonial archive, however, 
was that even though women were rarely represented, there are differ- 
ent ways of reading the absence of women in a productive way, because 
you can observe the particular instances in which women are mentioned, 
and where they are conspicuously avoided. For example, one of the 
things that | noticed in examining the papers on Chinese contract labor 
to the Americas was that there was a particular refrain that would evoke 
Chinese women. The documents would repeatedly say: “If we could im- 
port more Chinese women.” That is, if we could import more Chinese 
women, then we could replace the slaves with a new laboring group; or 
if we could import more Chinese women, then we could encourage 
the Chinese in the West Indies to have families, and they would be very 
different from the black slaves. However, according to both the archives 
and secondary historical accounts, there were very few Chinese women 
who ever immigrated. Until the early twentieth century, migrants were 
predominantly men. So it was as if this figure of Chinese women was 
entirely a colonial fantasy. 


HKW: So in terms of forgetting, in the case of the colonial labor regime com- 
prising slaves and indentured and forced workers, would labor itself yield 
the condition of forgetting through the urgency of survival and desire? Is it 
possible that this condition in turn gives rise to the absence of a “contiguous 
other,” as you impart in the book, among the subjugated peoples, even if 
they are mutually constitutive? 


LL: Forced laborers, those subaltern groups from whom hard plantation 
labor is extracted, don’t have the time to write their own history; they 
are busy surviving. As the Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci has written, 
southern agrarian subaltern groups could not even really identify them- 
selves as a class, because they were constantly working and the access 
to the formal means of representation was out of their reach.° Gayatri 
Spivak famously built upon Gramsci’s observations and insisted that the 
subaltern groups are by definition those who cannot be represented.’ 
Gramsci had explained that the subaltern was often represented by 
others, for example, by the nationalist bourgeois party who appropriated 
their struggles. Being represented by others means that much history 
and knowledge is lost: subaltern knowledge about conditions under 
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so on. | absolutely think that this loss of history and knowledge contrib- 
utes to the absence of knowledge about the intimacies between different, 
contiguous laborers. Sometimes the urgency of one group's struggle is 
so intense—in the case of C. L. R. James’s discussion of the revolution 

in Haiti,? or W. E. B. Du Bois’s discussion of the black workers in the US 
South?—that the connections with others may only be cursorily men- 
tioned. That is, the force and necessity of recounting the narrative of 
one people (e.g., black people freeing themselves from slavery) is so 
powerful that relationship with other workers may be marginalized with- 
in the single teleological history. 


HKW: In your book, you described the Chinese indentured labors as the lim- 
inal contiguous other. 


LL: Yes, the Chinese workers are often cast as the contiguous other. For 
example, in Du Bois’s Black Reconstruction, at the beginning and at the 
end, he powerfully evokes the importance of solidarity among that “dark 
and vast sea of human labor in China and India, the South Seas and all 
Africa, in the West Indies and Central America and in the United States,” 
and he calls for “the emancipation of that basic majority of workers who 
are yellow, brown and black.” He definitely conceives the “dark proletariat,” 
as he calls it, as necessarily joining all of these different peoples, par- 
ticularly blacks and Chinese. But the entirety of the history is focused on 
the black workers in the US South; it cannot even discuss blacks in Afri- 
ca, or in other parts of the world. It is almost as if the historical narrative 
itself—in the way that both the liberal and even Marxist forms have es- 
tablished it—requires a single protagonist to develop in time. And so, 
the other connections to the side are lost, even if they “flash up” at both 
the beginning and the end. 


HKW: Perhaps the idea of “fugitivity,” as in the ways in which the Native 
American communities provided refuge for the black maroons who escaped 
from slavery in the Americas, could help reveal the other connections. 


LL: Fugitivity offers a very powerful image of the connections among 
subaltern peoples. These intimacies are lost and unrecorded, and get 
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subordinated to the dominant register of meaning: the louder story is 
a single melody drumming out these other fugitive voices. 


HKW: In my opinion, there seems to be a significant lack of narratives of 
women of color from East Asia in the existing dominant discourse. For 
instance, the colonial experiences of women in Taiwan seem largely written 
off. 


LL: | think you are exactly right. The scholar Achille Mbembe and Sarah 
Nuttall have talked about “Africa” as a heterogeneous continent, not a 
single people.” Africa is enormously multiple and variegated in terms of 
culture, language, religion, region, and everything, and yet Africa is al- 


ways subordinated to the logic of the one. There is a way in which one of 


the legacies of colonial discourse is the reduction of everything to the 
one, which of course disproportionately impacts women. Globally, | 
think we could say that the epistemology employed for the understand- 
ing of the global reduces everything to black and white. Asia itself (also 
so heterogeneous!) is so often marginalized and dismissed in such con- 
structions. However, if we look at world history and world relations from 
the fifteenth to sixteenth centuries onward, Asia has been always crucial 
to the emergence of global contacts and relations. The Portuguese, the 
Spanish, the Dutch, the British, and the French did not have much con- 
tact with one another, but they all traded with China and the East Indies. 
Though little acknowledged, in a sense, Asia was the locus through 
which many global exchanges were conducted. 


HKW: This brings me to the next question. While we acknowledge that “Europe 
is the silent referent in historical knowledge,” there is indeed an urgency in 
undoing the conception of history as an uninterrupted collective narrative. 
“The spaces of rupture"—l am quoting from your book— "marked by histori- 
cal absence” that allow for the emergence of new and other types of know- 
ing are therefore considered much needed. Do you think these potential 
ruptures need to be located and thus opened up in other conceptions of 
temporality, spatiality, and cosmology—all of which the modes of relation 
are contingent upon? 


LL: | definitely think spaces of rupture can be prompted or inaugurated 
by dislocating and decentering European history. But | also think rup- 
tures may be spontaneous, unanticipated, and unorchestrated. Spaces 
of rupture open up because contradictions occur and cannot be re- 
solved, and there are different kinds of rupture: there is rupture that can 
be caused, and there is rupture that simply emerges and erupts. Central 
to this project of exploring other conceptions of temporality and spatial- 
ity is relocating history itself, so that we must both redefine what history 
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is and out of what materials it can be made. When doing so, we are also 
decentering Europe and repositioning other parts of the world. For ex- 
ample, your work considering Taiwan as a key location of different strug- 
gles and alternative ways of knowing, being, laboring, and struggling— 
this work is critical to this deconstruction of Europe as a silent referent 
of history. It means engaging with alternative conceptions of time and 
spatiality, not only in different geographical parts of the world, but also 
in terms of different scales. Part of the invisibility of Taiwan is that it is 
considered “small.” But evidently, we must shift the dominant scales of 
understanding to displace hierarchies of value that assume that “big” 
means important and “small” is unimportant. 


HKW: In the current political economy, | do find that Taiwan is quite lost in 
contrast to Hong Kong and Singapore. 


LL: It is possible that the higher profile of Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
South Korea vis-a-vis Taiwan may be partly due, again, to arbitrary con- 
cepts of scale, that is, to their numerically greater degree of incorpora- 
tion into global capitalism, measured by GDP, and so forth. You must 
know Chen Kuan-Hsing’s work? 


HKW: Yes he is the harbinger of postcolonial discourse in Taiwan. 


LL: One of the things Chen argues is that it is critical for nations like South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore to not to forget their colonial 
pasts, and to resist assimilation to the US-led globalization or US-led capi- 
talist development." This is suggestive, for it means to recover and re- 
member the colonial past (or in your terms, to mourn), and to affiliate 
Taiwan with the decolonizing world. He observes that one obstacle to 
that memory for Taiwanese is that Taiwan’s decolonization from Japanese 
colonialism was interrupted when the United States intervened with 
capitalist development. He suggests that decolonization is incomplete, 
that the memory of colonization has been foreshortened. 


HKW: I'd argue that Chen's vantage point comes from a specific historical 
narrative, which | do not feel entirely comfortable with. My discomfort is 
exactly part of the problem of the difficulty of the memory that he talks about, 
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and this is precisely where the contradiction occurs and cannot be resolved. 
But I think this is also where the possibility of attending to a critical alliance 
or connection that could have been, but was not, and this, not yet can be 
found. Therefore, | find it necessary to interrogate the danger of being fore- 
closed by the determinations of a dominant narrative, paradigm, and order, 
and that this attending is informed by the coming of a critical alliance or 
connection and vice versa. As an emergent connection often cannot articu- 
late itself and its own coming, do you think listening might have the poten- 
tial to contribute to the constitution of a collective literacy? | think literacy 
could mean a poetic system that veils and reveals relationships, and that 
disrupts perspectives of distance and intimacy in history, especially in 
mourning. 


LL: | definitely understand your suspicions, and appreciate that you are 
expressing the difficulty of articulating an emergent sociality without 
repeating and being captured by dominant terms and dominant modes 
of social organization. The problem is a difficult one, and it is not as sim- 
ple as simply willing an alternative. Forging alternatives that are open, 
varied, and multiple, and not didactic, will serve better the project of 
“listening” to other emergent histories. What you are suggesting is such 
a beautiful and interesting project, which is to consider all of the differ- 
ent senses as also ways of apprehending, remembering, and forging 
connections. Sound, as you suggest, would be a kind of fugitive medium 
that holds out the possibility of escaping or of not being confined by 
dominant narratives or paradigms. Also, more than just being fleeting or 
escaping, it creates a new form of affiliation through listening, not only 
to words, but also to sound and silence. There is a pedagogy of listening 
that creates something authentically new and not yet articulated. 


HKW: And maybe obscure even. 
LL: Exactly. It can be ongoing beneath words and unknown or unnoticed 


even as it is working, forging, and transgressing. Thank you so much for 
the opportunity to have this unique conversation. 
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The city of commons is ephemeral. The city of commons will never be, but will 
always remain in the making. To the alien eye, it is barely possible to tell demoli- 
tion from construction. Bulldozers and cranes engage in a frantic dance, except 
that most work is done by hand. Here, promises of alternate futures are the ruins 
of tomorrow, or is it the other way around? In any case, every bit of material will 
trickle through a resilient chain of up- or downcycling until it takes on another 
life. The city is made of giant monoliths clad in intricate eucalyptus scaffolds 
puncturing the endless patchwork of low-rise settlements. Yet what holds the city 
together are its loose interstitial spaces, the “in-between” the fences: too large 
for streets, too narrow to settle; a land, once rolling hills of pastures, forests, and 
hot springs belonging to a long gone king, has now become the often unnoticed 
ground for negotiating life in common. It is here that the ephemeral qualities of 
the city are no longer a distant vision of the grand master plan, but instead the 
minor gestures of claiming the city: a rolled out blanket, the filigree outlines of a 
future shelter, the meticulously arranged flower pots squatting the sidewalk, fad- 
ed paint lines on asphalt providing an elusive support structure for the Saturday 
flea market, the brewing of coffee and shoe shining, clotheslines weaving con- 
nections among neighbors across narrow alleys. It is here that day in, day out, 
the city of commons is being unglamorously but collectively reproduced. 


The Forest 


In the beginning, they went to the edge of the city to gather wood for heating 
and building supplies. But the looming ecological ruin of the city’s forest (one 
that even alerted the National Geographic) pushed the authorities to bow to 
their demands: instead of bread, they gave them land and bricks. Could their 
self-determined life have originated from a scene perfectly illustrating Gerrit 
Hardin’s (yet to be written) tragedy of the commons? Did the city’s rhizomatic 
cooperative structures really begin with a handful of women collecting wood, 
or is this just another of its many founding myths? In effect, like any settlement, 
this city also was not built on a tabula rasa. Instead, the settlers drew ener- 
gies from the power vacuum left by a collapsed empire as much as their small 
inheritance of a few existing grassroots institutions paired with a few old so- 
cialists with political savvy. The settlers sought to fuse the best of all worlds: 
city and country, bottom-up empowerment and top-down efficiency, individu- 
al autonomy through self-sufficiency, and economies of scale through collec- 
tive management. Naturally, such a balancing act was subject to fierce dispute, 
continuous contestation, and reappropriation. 


KKK 


The city has a border—sometimes this border is not like other borders, some- 
times it is running right in the middle of everything. This border is between 
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what is common and what is not, or maybe slightly more complicated than 
that, it is also between what is common but regulated by a higher form of 
organization, and what is common and just available for everyone to use. 


Back then, this border separated the forest from the city. This border was also 
around every park in the city, or to be more precise around every single tree, 
because you could use the forest and the park as a forest and a park but not 
as land or wood. So one could walk up to a tree, one could touch a tree, and 
one would be walking inside that border, on common land. But one could not 
cut that tree down, not plant anything in the ground around it. So the border 
was not really at the tree, but inside oneself, a border between two actions, a 
border between doing and not doing. 


But that one winter the cold had gotten so bad, and the people of the city 
were so poor that somehow this border became more porous bit by bit, and 
when one was close to some particular trees it began to disappear com- 
pletely. At first those were the trees that had fallen down, or were already sick 
somehow, or were a bit deeper in the forest or in an unused corner of the 
park. Those trees were less and less trees and more and more firewood that 
was just standing around. All it took was to take them, and for that taking to 
be repeated. All it took was to take while no one was looking and then for that 
taking to be seen. Somehow a new rule was made in the process of breaking 
the old one. And the new rule was that if it is cold enough the trees could be- 
come firewood. 


One could not keep doing this just by oneself for long. It was much easier to 
cut down trees when one had help. When one was organized. It was much 
easier to unsee the border together. It was also much easier to overcome the 
uneasiness in taking something that was losing its border, to unmake this 
border through taking. And the more people unsaw, the more they unmade, 
the easier it became for all. Until the tree was really real wood, until it was 
sawed down. 


As the trees gradually disappeared from the forest, did “forest” disappear 
from the ground, leaving “land” in its place, ground becoming new land 
where forest was claimed as wood? Surely, they thought, now that forest has 
become land, no one would object to us using it. There is land now, all 
around the city, and we have nowhere to go. It has our doing already written 
all over it, we have written “land” here, and we keep reading a “we” every 
time we stand on it. We could build something there—it is not that different 
from taking, they thought, and others might do it too. Building here will make 
it ours, how could it be otherwise? Maybe not everyone will see it like that, 
but in time they might. 
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Construction 


They build, they build, and they build. There are three simple rules: do not 
talk while building, unbuilding is also building, and an end will find itself. 
Except that in this city an end has not yet found itself. A break, a pause, a 
collapse, momentary boredom, some disengagement, some destruction on 
purpose, some watching on the sidelines, yes, but an end, an end-end? No. 


There are no architects in this city; such a profession does not exist. Materials 
connect with each other very easily but the structures rarely rise to asecond 
level. That would require a level of expertise not many have, that would re- 
quire passing on and building from knowledge, an education—a break from 
building. But the building rarely stops, and so the knowledge is not really 
knowledge at all, just an engagement. Local styles emerge here and there as 
some groups like to build things slightly different than others, but since all 
buildings are interconnected, their styles rather flow. 


Any number of additional rules makes structures more complex and organiza- 
tions more branched out, specialized, and hierarchical. In such cases, the 
structures are built more efficiently with more precision and are used longer. 
But inevitably they also get reused and appropriated, taken apart completely 
or in part, annexed, or turned into a pile of material again. And then the three 
rules are there to start from again. Unused structures often collapse, becom- 
ing material again. Having lost their support, neglected or forgotten, their 
collapse leaves the more useful or needed structures standing. The way atten- 
tion and support travel from building site to building site, casting a vote 
through doing and not doing, does it make way for democracy of building? 


But how does it happen that this city can take building as a kind of game? 
Don't they have anything better to do? Are there not children to mind, food 
to grow, buy, and cook, dishes to wash, stories and complaints to listen to, 
older people to care for, politics to discuss, groups to organize, trash to 
collect? Yes, only if building is this kind of work, if it is part of all this work. 
If building is done because the kids need a place, food needs a place, a kitchen 
needs a place, a bench needs a place, an older person needs a quiet room. 
Is it not a politics to build for a need? 


kkk 


It wasn’t really a matter of choice. Initially, they had no other option but to 
embrace fragility. Once you are no longer alone with it, however, fragility be- 
gins to change. Being fragile in common no longer necessarily implies vulner- 
ability. Being fragile in common opens you to a modality of embracing being 
dispossessed, to be possessed by others, to be affected. It marks the humble 
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beginnings of another possible world. Some call it the “undercommons.” 
Looking back, it seemed as if they had just pretended until now: pretended to 
engage, pretended to come together, pretended to build a future. Mean- 
while, they kept reproducing the present, reinforcing the status quo, cement- 
ing all that they already knew and letting it dry. But as they began coming to 
terms with their inabilities, missteps, and failures, they also began recogniz- 
ing their common fragility as the most precious thing they ever had. How 
would they now hold onto it, nurture it, keep it warm and alive? 


Things grow stronger with size: trees, people, countries, economies. But then 
there is always a tipping point, a phase transition in which a quantitative leap 
induces fundamental qualitative changes. And just as crystals of ice melt into 
drops of water and evaporate into particles of steam, fragility also transforms 
when it moves from an individual to a group to an entire population. Its qualities 
shift from bringing a threat to bringing solidarity, then back again to being a 
threat since, intrinsically, fragility can never prevail. 


Now this insight confronted them with a profound dilemma: Would they ever 
be able to build an entire city, an entire world based on their treasured fra- 
gility in common? Would they ever move beyond alternative islands of fragility 
and trust amid a sea of greedy competition for the survival of the fittest? 
Were all their efforts, ambitions, and hopes for a sustainable instability or a 
resilient fragility mere word games? One big utopian farce? 


On the Meadow 


This is how we play, they say, this is how we come together and play in the big 
field. Teams arrive in the morning and also supporters, and those who might 
be one or the other. And then a game begins somewhere; some lines are 
drawn in the sand. It is never in exactly the same places, never exactly the 
same teams, never exactly the same rules. 


Some teams are there all the time, some teams come every Friday, some just 
come together when they see each other. The ket field and its audience 
grandstand are only there as long as the game of ket is played. Some watch 
the games, some watch the players, some watch each other, exchanging 
nods and sometimes little gifts, from time to time passing a folded envelope 
around. Some ket players play another game on the side, and some actually 
play that other game while only appearing to play ket. Mostly it is the older 
ones. 


Today one player just didn’t stop running as she reached the pass that was 
sent to her, she kept running until she joined another game on the field. She 
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played that one for a bit, exchanging greetings with friends, whispering some- 
thing into someone's ear, and smiling, and then she was off again, running after 
a pass and only stopping when she was in yet another team’s field, changing 
her speed, changing her whole demeanor, using her hands again more than 
her feet, slowing down, her steps becoming measured and dancelike. 


Sometimes a small game just between two people would begin in front of 
someone who is already sitting and looking in one direction, but watching 
nothing in particular yet. After a while, another person would suddenly join in 
and the game would change, now a circle of dares and jumps, oblivious to 
everything but itself. A ket player would run through them, casually avoiding 
body contact, quickly unbalancing herself, and swaying this way and the 
other to run through their midst. 


It did happen that all games broke down, that people were disoriented for a 
while, not finding any group or partner to play with. It did happen that no one 
wanted to explain the rules to a new player: you had to have been there, we’ve 
played this way for weeks now. It did happen that someone came and wanted 
to keep score, it did happen that two teams kept coming every day for ket, to 
play in the same corner, in front of the same audience, which grew from day 
to day until the match was the only thing that happened and no other games 
were played or allowed or wanted. It did happen that tickets were sold for the 
good spots around the field, it did happen that some songs sung at the end 
of the match attracted some attention, and this attention got people worried. 
It did happen that fruits dried on the edge of the field, it did happen that some 
did not play but looked after children instead. But never did anything really 
last, never longer than some days, some weeks or some years. 


Today there was a group there that was never there before. They dug a trench 
in the field, played war and hide-and-go-seek in it. In the evening, the trench 
was used as a hiding place for a very special ceremony, and in the morning 
some audiences used the new little hill next to the trench as a tribune, a game 
of ket, and then another one was played in front of it. Later that day, the 
younger kids used the new tribune to play a concert, chasing each other’s 
acts off the stage, laughing and whistling. 


KKK 


The trench incident reminded them that outside threats would never go away, 
just like there would always be an outside. There would always be outsiders 
joining in, newcomers challenging and redefining the game. Their ability to re- 
main open and include newcomers, their ability to dwell and inhabit the thresh- 
old between closed community and porous common space was what defined 
their collective inventiveness, the effervescence of their life-in-common. And 
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yet the ambiguous notions of in- and outside were loaded with contentious 
contradictions—latent conflicts waiting to fork them apart. On the one hand, 
they had been exposed to the perpetual mantra that there is no longer an 
outside, just as “there is no alternative.” On the other hand, they had wit- 
nessed a system whose success depended on a creative externalizing of 
costs. How can we externalize if there is no outside? Maybe the question 

is rather what and who and how many are inside and what and who and how 
many are outside? And who are they and we here anyway? 


If we are all in it together, they said, and yet can never overcome the we and 
the they, the in- and the outside, then at least let’s take turns. Thus they be- 
gan disregarding either or, the either we or they, the either in- or outside, and 
began putting all their concerns, energies, and resources into the tension: 
The tension of constituting the threshold. The tension of keeping that thresh- 
old porous. The tension of trying to linger, dwell, even inhabit that threshold 
because or in spite of its porosity. Of course every now and then someone, an 
individual or even an entire group, would lose balance and fall onto one side 
or the other. But everyone understood that this was just a transitory state, a 
fleeting moment, before taking up turns again, before moving on and shifting 
perspective. Some feared that the perpetual movement might exhaust them; 
that sooner or later and maybe with age, they would want to rest, to settle 
down, and would resist moving again. But over time the very notion, the very 
nature of movement changed. Today people in the city rarely go linearly from 
A to B. For there is no straight path and there is no endpoint. Instead people 
waver, move back and forth along, over and across invisible lines. These are 
the very lines that were once barriers to movement, literally inhibiting peo- 
ple to move in and out of place. Today in perpetuum mobile, as these lines 
emerge they stipulate movement and the movement in turn erodes the lines, 
making sure they don't solidify into borders. 


A Library 


It is very hard nowadays to borrow a book from the base of the political sci- 
ence pile without disturbing the whole fragile structure. So mostly only the 
recent additions, the ones on the outside of the huge book pyramid, are lent 
out by citizens. Even so, from time to time an avalanche of books comes down, 
if someone is not being careful enough, which makes a new pile at the foot 
of the big one. This pile is not really sorted, and books from different subsec- 
tions are thrown rather randomly together like this, but some appreciate the 
chance connections between topics. Not many people would dare to dig for 
books closer to the ground and center of the big political science pile, afraid 
of being made responsible for the mess and the clean up should the whole 
big pile tumble down because of their search. 
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To borrow books from public piles, one simply takes the book one is able to 
reach or is willing to reach for. Some piles are very small: the pile on Intelli- 
gent Sea Life has only just appeared next to the big Marine Life pile after 
someone finally managed to borrow a book on clams. A portion of Marine 
Biology came tumbling down and had to be rebuilt. In the process, some 
readers realized that those fourteen books on Intelligent Sea Life could make 
up their own pile close by. This new pile is currently quite often rearranged 
as readers repeatedly try to get to the more foundational books on this newly 
piled subject. Intelligent Sea Life is not likely to grow fast or big, the city be- 
ing quite removed from the coast and research opportunities being scarce. 


Some piles consist of just one book. It takes a careful look to recognize them 
for the foundational stones they are meant to be. They are easily mistaken 
for books that fell off a larger pile or were displaced when returned. It be- 
comes certainly easier when another volume gets added to the first one, or 
when someone sees a connection between two separate volumes on a similar 
topic and puts them together. That moment is quite a magnetic one— very 
quickly, much faster than the step from one to two, a pair becomes a pile of 
three and continues to grow with increasing speed. 


Some piles have become quite structured over the years. Many readers kept 
coming back to them, and finally agroup came together to build a pile where 
almost all books remain accessible, even if they carry structural weight. Some 
piles grew into caves, with roaming corridors giving access to their inner cav- 
ities. Some piles have been restructured in the form of buildings, with second 
floors and staircases made entirely out of books. In fact there are all kinds of 
shapes, the word “pile” referring more to the process of how these accumula- 
tions grow than to the actual shape of that area of knowledge. There is a 
beautiful middle-sized pile not far from Modalities, for example, that has the 
shape of an upside-down pyramid. All the weight of this pile is resting on 

a single book, thus keeping it forever shut. Forever, that is, until someone 
comes and dares to rearrange the whole thing again. 


Study as 
Commoning 
Commoning 
as Horizon 


A conversation composed of fragments 
from collective writings, e-mails, and discussions. 


A: Who actually started to talk about commoning as a horizon? 

B: | think it was Stavros, wasn't it him? 

C: At the summer school? 

D: | don’t think so because when | did the interview with him, | asked him 
but he said no. 

E: So maybe he talks about it in the AnArchitecture article? 

F: | checked it was not there. 


G: | feel it is absurd to sit here and talk about spaces of commoning while 
thousands of people are seeking refuge just down the street. | think we 
should go to the Hauptbahnhof and offer our ... 

H: What do you mean, we should do something? Most of us are doing 
something! 

A: But it is different if we do something individually as opposed to if we do 
something together. We as the Spaces of Commoning group. 


B: Shouldn't we first check on the website of Train of Hope and see if they 
actually need helpers today? 

C: It seems like they are fine—what about tomorrow? 

D: | have to leave Vienna tomorrow evening. 

E: Also, what about the mid-term report? It’s due at the end of the week. 
F: We could to go there outside of our common week ... 

G: Can we just see how much we get done of the stuff we need to do? 


FM: | believe in the world and want to be in it. | want to be in it all the way to 
the end of it because | believe in another world in the world and | want to be 
in that. And | plan to stay a believer, like Curtis Mayfield. But that’s beyond 
me, and even beyond me and Stefano, and out into the world, the other 
thing, the other world, the joyful noise of the scattered, scatted eschaton, 
the undercommon refusal of the academy of misery. 


A: Another ghost in the room that has been haunting me is exactly this: 
What is it that | am struggling to change here and now, and why? 

B: | identify strongly with the ghost you describes haunting the room—the 
question of what kind of struggle we engage in, and maybe engage in 
together. It occured to me now that maybe this is also where commoning 
with a small “c,” or commoning in the gaps, might come in. 

C: Yes commoning in the gaps or identifying/finding the gaps, without 
being able to articulate the gaps just yet. 


JA: What if [...] we understand utopia as a continuous process of becoming in 
which we participate? That is, instead of viewing the future as an end, a goal 
we should attain in an ever-delayed “some day” is that we actualize it in the 
present, perform it in the everyday? 


A: We should not give in. Let's not come together. Let's fall apart. 


B: My experience is that as such a highly homogenous working group, our tie 
to an institution inevitably gives rise to the condition of privileging specific 
modality of subjectification, and that we seem a bit too readily accepting of 
the given paradigms without examining deeply enough how we know, how 
we think, and how we feel, all of which pertains to the question of epistemol- 
ogy and knowledge (re)production and study itself. Hence, there might be a 
risk involving affirmations overriding complexities, and participations or con- 
sensus being confused as commoning. 


Members of the Spaces of Commoning research group (A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H) 
with Fred Moten (FM), and citation of a press text by Judit Angel (JA) for an 
exhibition at transit, Bratislava ("The Need for Practice," May 2014). 
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Ultra-red, the sound art collective, studies, 


develops, and tests procedures for 
collective listening that contribute 
directly to political struggles. Ultra-red 
invites communities to listen to the 
acoustics of contested spaces, their own 
and others' demands and desires, the 
echoes of historical memories of struggle, 
and their own self-organizing activities. 
Founded in 1994 in Los Angeles by two 
AIDS activists, Ultra-red conducts sound- 
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migration, gentrification, and poverty in 
locations across Europe, North America, 
and South Africa. They draw on the 
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Hong-Kai Wang is an artist and researcher 


based in Vienna and Taipei. She is a PhD 
in Practice candidate at the Academy of 
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She works as a senior scientist at the 
Institute for Art and Architecture at the 
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member of the board of VBKO—an artist- 
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